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SRI AUROBINDO 


If now at last thou art aflower in clay, 

How shall its gardeners be love-pledged to thee, 
Who wearest human mask for a deep play 
Sowing in dust thy Immortality? 

Thou art a guest long-waited of our earth, 

O everlasting solvent of dark pain, 

Bringing in storms thy message: a New birth 
Of coral isles beyond all shadow’s stain I 

Soul kept her vigil through her livelong nights. 
For the answer of thy Dawn how she implored 
Dumb Destiny to flash the Light of lights 
Reaving our veils of ignorance like a sword I 

We can but clamour: 'tis for kings to give ; 

We fret and fume: the Gods alone appease ; 

We talk of faith declining to believe ; 

Prisoned in ash we cry for fire’s increase. 

The prayer is heard: thou art incarnate, Friend! 
Our right to blindness must we still defend? 

sill May, 1943 DlLIP KUMAR ROY 
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NOW 


Now that I have embraced Thy Jeet ol' light, 

The rcluge oi" all earth whose mounting C17 
Has brought the succour of I’hy victor might 
To our Darkness-ridden dcaihful misery, 

My drooping bower of life revives again. 

My desert-dearth is crowned with hope in spring, 
And all ray being bathes in a rich rain 
Of blooms divine that thrill and make me sing ; 

The sadness that had seized my hetirt of joy 
And buried all its brightness with deep gloom 
Is there no more to sicken and annoy 
My spirit which now towers above that tomb. 

My sight was sealed by mists of gathcrccl nmrk, 
But then Thy golden gloiy dawned on me : 

And now Thy quenc]ilc*ss suns arc till at work: 
Dissolved are the blind nights rcvealiugly. 

Now one by one, ray lotus-soul awake 
Unfolds the petals pure, O Grace Divine 1 
That the beauty of Thy feet may wholly take: 
Possession of ray self and make it 'riiiiU'. 

PUNJAUr. 
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Lines of the Descent of Consciousness 

By Nolini Kanta Gupta 

I 

The world has been created by a descent of consciousness ; 
it maintains itself, it jjrocccds and develops through a series of 
descent, Tn fact creation itself is a descent, the first and original 
one, the descent of the supreme Reality into Matter and as 
Matter. The supreme Reality — the fount and origin of things 
and even that which is beyond — ^although essentially something 
absolute, indescribable, ineffable, indeterminable, has been, for 
purposes of the human understanding, signalised as a triune 
entity of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. That is to say, 
first of all, it is, it exists always and for ever — invariably, in 
unbroken continuity; secondly, it exists not unconsciously, but 
consciously, in and as full consciousness ; thirdly, it exists in 
delight-through delight and for and as delight ; it has no other 
rca.son for existence but the pleasure and joy of simply existing. 
This primal, this original truth or reality transcends creation 
and is beyond and antecedent to it. What then is creation, what 
is its nature and character? Strange to say, it is (he very opposite 
of the primal reality. First of all, it is not really existent; its 
existence is only another name for non-existence, as, in its pheno- 
menal constitution, it is variable, ephemeral, transient and 
fragmentary or even seems made, as it were, of the stuff of dream. 
Secondly it is not conscious ; on the contrary, it is unconscious- 
ness. And lastly it is not Delight ; there is an original insensi- 
bility and much undclight, grief and sorrow. That is the actual 
physical creation ; or so, at least, it appears to be. How is this 
paradox to be explained? What is the significance of tliis riddle? 

Descent is the mastcr-key that unravels the mystery — that 
is to say, the descent of the delight conscious existence as the 
material world. But why this descent at all? What was the 
need? What was the purpose? The why of a thing is always 
difficult, if not impossible, to gauge. But we shall try to under- 
stand the how of the phenomenon, and in so doing perhaps wc 
may get at the why of it <also. At present let us content our- 
selves by saying that such was His will — la sua volmtade-sncli 
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was His wish— Jfl aichhal. For once perhaps insicail of saying, 
"let there be light”, He (or something in Fliin) musi have said, 
"let there be darkness”, and there was Darkness. 

But the point is, this darkness did not come all on a sudden 
but arrived gradually, through a developing process — vfc do not 
refer to physical time heie but .something antecedent, someLliing 
parallel to it in another dimension. Let us sec how it all came 
about. 

The Absolute in its triple or triune status (not in its 
supreme being but as wc .sec it prior to manifestation), is in 
essence and principle an infinity and unity. Indeed it is ///c 
infinite unity, and its fundamental character is a supreme and 
utter equality — samam Brahma. It is tlicn a sitilu.i or stasis, 
that is to say, a state of perfectly stable equilibrium in which 
there is no movement of difference or di.stinction, no ripple of 
high and low or ebb and flow, no mark of quantity or quality. 
It is a stilled sea of self-identity, a vast limitless or pure, consciovis- 
ness brooding in trance and immobility. And yet in the bo-soni 
of this ineffable and inviolable equality, in the very hush and 
lull there lies secreted an urge, a pressure, a po,ssibiiity towards 
activity, variation and even an eventual incriuality. For the 
presence and possibility of dymniism is posited by tlte very 
infinity of the Infinite, since without it, the Infinite would be 
incapable of motion, expression and fulfilment of its Force. 

There is thus inherent in the vast inalienable equality f>f 
the absolute Reality, a Force which can bring out centres of 
pressure, nuclei of dynamism, nodes of modulation. It is 
precisely round these centres of precipitation that the original 
and basic unity crystallises itself and weaves a pattern of harmo- 
nious multiplicity. Consciousness, by seir-pvessuvc , — tajm tnptva 
— turns its even and undifferentiated pi'istinc equanimity into 
ripples and swirls, eddies and vortices of delight, matrices of 
creative activity. Thus, the One becomes Many by n procc-ss of 
self-concentration and self-limitation. 

At the very outset when and where the Many has come out. 
into manifestation in the One — ^hcrc also it must be remembered 
that we are using a temporal figure in re.spcct of an extra- 
temporal fact — there and then is formed a characK'ristic range 
of reality whicli is a perfect equation of the one and the many: 
that is to say, the one in becoming many still remains the same 
immaculate one in and through the many and likewise the many 
inspitc of its manifoldncs.s — and because of the special quality 
of the manifoldncss— still continues to be the one in the 
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uttcimosL degree. Il is the world of fundamental realities. 
Sri Aurobindo names it the Supermind or Gnosis. It is some- 
thing higher than but distantly akin to Plato’s world of Ideas or 
Nouincna {ideal, naoumenn) or to what Plotinus calls the first 
divine emanation {nous). These archetypal realities are realities 
of the Spirit, Idea-forces, truth-energies, the root consciousness- 
forms — Rita chit, in Vedic terminology. They are seed truths, 
the original mother-truths in the Divine Consciousness. They 
comjn'ise the fundamental essential many aspects and formula- 
tions of an infinite Infinity. At this stage these do not come 
into clash or conflict, for here each contains all and the All con- 
tains each one in absolute unity and essential identity. Each 
individual formation is united with and partakes of the nature 
of the one supreme Reality. Although difference is born here, 
separation is not yet come. Variety is there, but not discord, 
individuality is there, not egoism. This is the first step of 
Descent, the earliest one — not, we must remind again, historically 
but psychologically and logically — the descent of the Transcen- 
dent into the Cosmic as the vast and varied Supermind — chitra 
Imkeio ajanishla vihhwa — of the Absolute into the relational 
manifestation as Vidyashakti (Gnosis). 

The next steps, farther down or away, arrive when the drive 
towards differentiation and multiplication gathers momentum, 
becomes accentuated, and separation and isolation increase in 
degree and emphasis. The lines of individuation fall more and 
more apart from each other, tending to form closed circles, each 
confining more and more exclusively to itself, stressing its own 
particular and special value and function, in contradistinction 
to or even against other lines. Thus the descent or fall from 
the supermind leads, in the first instance, to the creation or 
appearance of the Ovcrniind. It is the level of consciousness 
where the peifcct balance of the One and the Many is disturbed 
and the emphasis begins to be laid on the many. The source 
of incompatibility between the two just starts here as if Many 
is not-Onc and One is not-Many. It is the beginning of Ignorance, 
Avidya, Maya. Still in the higher hemisphere of the Overraind, 
the sense of unity is yet maintained, although there is no longer 
the sense of ahsolutc identity of the ttvo they are experienced 
as complcmentaries, both form a harmony, a harmony as of 
different and distinct but conjoint notes. ’The Many has come 
forward, yet the unity is also there supporting it — the unity is 
an immanent godhead, controlling the patent reality of the Many. 
It is in the lower hemisphere of the Overmind that unity is 
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thrown in(o the background hall-submcvgcd, llickering. and the 
principle of multiplicity conics forward with all insistence. 
Division and rivalry arc the characteristic marks of its org:ini,sa- 
tion. Yet the unity docs not disappear altogether; only it 
remains very much inactive, like a sleeping partner. It is not 
directly perceived and cnvi.sagccl, not immediately lelt but is 
evoked as a reminiscence. The Sujicrmind, then, is (he lir.s( 
ciystallisation of the Infinite into individual centres ; in tlie 
Overmind these centres at the outset liccomc more exclusively 
individualised and then jealously scll'-ccutrcd. 

The next step of descent is the Mind where the original 
unity and identity and harmony arc disruptetl to a yet greater 
degree, almost completely. The .self-delimitation of coitscious- 
nc.s.s — which is proper to the Superraind and even to the Ovt'r- 
niind, at least in its higher domain.s — gives way to .self-limitation, 
to intolerant egoism and .solipsi.sm. The consciousness witii- 
draws from its high and wide sweep, narrows down to" introvert 
orbits. The sense of unity in the mind is, at most, a thing of 
idealism and imagination ; it is an abstract ntxion, a suppositjoti 
and a deduction. Here wc enter into the very arctma of Mayti. 
the rightful pos.se.ssion of Ignorance. The individualities here 
have totally isolated and indcpendctil and muliuilly coullicling 
lines of movement. Hence (he natural iucaixicily of mind, as 
it is said, to comprehend more than one object simultaneously. 
The Supermind and, lc.s.s absolutely, the Overmind have a globtil 
and integral outlook: they can lake in in its purview all iU once 
the total assemblage of thing.s, they cUHerenliate but do not 
divide — the Supermiud not all, (he Overmind not eategorically. 
The Mind has not this synthetic view, it proceeds analytically. 
It observes its object by division, taking the parts pieticmeal, 
dismantling them, separating them, attending to each one at a 
time. And when it observes it fixes itself on one point, with- 
drawing its attention from all the rest. If it ha.s to arrive at ii 
synthesis, it can only do so by collating, aggregating ttnd 
summing. Mental consciousness is thus narrowly oue-poiuted: 
and in narrowing itself, being farther away from the source it 
becomes ob.scurer, more and more outward ga/.ing (/irtraiic/ 
hhanf) and superficial. The One Absolute in its downward 
march towards multiplicity, fragmentation and partiality loses 
also gradually its subtlety, its suppleness, its rofmeraent, becomes 
more and more obtuse, crude, rigid, dense. 

Between the Overmind and the Mind proper, varying 
according to die degree of immixture of the two, according to 
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the degree ol descent and of emergence of one and the other 
respectively, there arc several levels of consciousness of which 
three main ones have been named and described by Sri Auro- 
bindo. The first one nearest to the Overmind and the least 
contaminated by the Mind is pure Intuition ; next, the inter- 
mediary one is called the Illumined Mind, and last comes the 
Higher Mind. 'J’hcy are all powers of the Overmind functioning 
in the Mind. The higher ranges are always more direct, intense, 
synthetic, dynamic than the lower ones where consciousne.ss is 
slower, duller, more uncertain, more disintegrated. The lower 
the consciousness descends the more veiled it becomes, losing 
more and more the dircctne.ss, the surcuess, the intensity and 
force and the synthetic unity native to the highest ranges of our 
consciousness and being. 

A furtlier descent into obscurity occurs when consciousness 
passes from Mind to life. Darkness is almost visible here: 
there is a greater withdrawal on (he part of each unit from its 
surrounding reality, a narrower concentration upon one’s own 
separative existence — shades of the prison house have gathered 
close around. The light, already dulled and faint in the mind, 
has become a lurid gkre here. Passion has arisen and desire 
and hunger and battle and combat. 

Hero also in the vital three ranges can be distinguished — 
the lower becoming more and more turbid and turbulent and 
fierce or more and moi'c self-centred and selfish. These levels 
can best be seen by their impact on our vital being and forma- 
tions there. The first, the highest one, the meeting or con- 
fluence of the Mind and the Vital is the Heart, the centre of 
emotion, the knot of the external or instrumental vehicle, of 
the frontal consciousness, behind which is born and hides the 
true individuali.sed consciousness, the psyche. The mid-region 
is the Higher Vital consisting of larger (egoistic) dynamisms, 
such as high ambition, great enteqjrise, heroic coxuage, capacity 
for work, adventure, masterfulness, also such movements as 
sweeping violences, mighty hungers, intense arrogances. The 
physical scat of this movement is, as perhaps the Tantras would 
say, the domain ranging between the heart and the navel. 
Lower down ranges the Lower Vital which consists of small 
desires, petty hankerings, blind cravings--all urges and impulses 
that are more or less linked up with the body and move to gross 
physical satisfactions. 

But always the Consciousness is driving towards a yet greater 
disintegration and fragmentation, obscuration and condensation 
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of self-oblivion. The last step in llio process ol iranstnutalion 
or Involution is Matter where consciousness has wiped itsell out 
or buried itself within so completely and thorouj>hly that it hits 
become in its outward form totally dark, dense, liard, pulverised 
into mutually exclusive grains. The supreme luminous Will ol 
Consciousness in its gradual dc.sccnt and self-obliteration Imally 
ends in a rigid procc.ss of mere mechanised drive. 

I’his is, so lar then, the original and primal line of descemt. 
It is the line down which the Alrsolute Reality, the absolute 
Consciousness and the ab.solu(e Delight have turned into un- 
icality and unconsciousne.ss and undelight, lint it is not all loss 
and debit. There is a <redit side loo. For it is only in this way, 
viz,j by the manifestation ol utter Ignorance, that the supreme 
Absolute has become concrete, the Formless has caitered into 
form, the Bodiktss has found a l)ody: what was originally an 
indeterminate equal Infinity of pure consciousiu'ss, has become 
determinate and dynamic in the individutil multiplicity ol cor- 
poreal consciousness. Whtit is the sense in all ih.at. what is the 
gain or upshot? We shall presently see. 

When consciousness has reached the farthest limit of its 
opposite, when it has reduced itself to absolutely unconscious 
and mechanical atoms df matter, when the hight'st luis dt'seended 
into and become the lowest, then, by the very foice of its down- 
ward drive, it has swung round and begun to mount up again. 
As it could not proceed farther on the downward gvadii'tU, having 
reached the extreme and ultimate limit of incon.scien( e, concious- 
ness had to turn round, as it were, by the very pressure of its 
inner impetus. First, then, there is a cksceiu, a gratlual involu- 
tion, a veiling and closing up ; next, an ascent, a grtuliial evohi- 
tion, unfoldment and cxprc.ssion. Wc now see, however, that 
the last limit at the bottom — Matter — although appearing to be 
unconscious, is really not so: it is inconscient. That is to say, 
it holds consciousness secreted and involved within itself ; it is, 
indeed, a special formulation of consciousness. It is the exclusive 
concentration of consciousness upon single points in it.sclf: it is 
consciousness throwing itself out in scattered units and, by reason 
of separative identification with them and absorption into them, 
losing itself, forgetting itself in an absolute fixation of attention. 
The phenomenon is very similar to what happens when in the 
ordinary consciousness a worker while doing a work becomes so 
engrossed in it that he loses consciousness of himself, identifies 
himself with the work and in fact becomes the work, the visible 
resultant being a mechanical execution. 
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Now this imprisoned consciousness in Matter forces Matter 
to be conscious again when driven on the upward gradient. 
This tension creates a fire, as it were, in the heart o£ matter, a 
mighty combustion and whorl in the core o£ things, of which 
the blazing sun is an image and a symbol. All this pressure 
and heat and concussion and explosion mean a mighty struggle 
in matter to give birth to that which is within. Consciousness 
that is latent must be made patent ; it must reveal itself in 
Matter and through Matter, making Matter its vehicle and 
embfidimcnt. This is the mystery of the birth of Life, the first 
sprouting of consciousness in Matter. Life is half-awakened 
consciousness, consciousness yet in a dream state. Its earliest 
and most rudimentary manifestation is embodied in the plant 
or vegetable world. The submerged consciousness strives to 
come still further up, to express itself to a greater degree and 
in a clearer mode, to become more free and plastic in its move- 
ment ; hence the appearance of the animal as the next higher 
formulation. Here consciousness delivers itself as a psyche, a 
rudimentary one, no doubt, a being of feeling and sensation, an 
elementary mentality playing in a field of vitalised Matter. Even 
then it is not satisfied with itself, it asks for a still more free and 
clear articulation: it is not satisfied, for it has not yet found its 
own level. Hence after the animal arrives man with a full- 
fledged Mind, with intelligence and self-consciousness and 
capacity for self-determination. 

Thus we sec that evolution, the unfolding of consciousness 
follows exactly the line of its involution, only the other way 
round: the mounting consciousnc.ss rcascencls step by step the 
same gradient, retraces the .same puh along which it de.sccnded. 
The dc.sccncling steps are broadly speaking (1) Existence-Con- 
sciousimss-Bliss, (2) Supermind and its secondary form Overmind, 

(3) Mind — (?) mind proper and {ii) the intermediary psyche, 

(4) Life, (5) Matter. The ascending consciousness starting from 
Matter rises into Life, passes on through Life and Psyche into 
Mind, driving towards the Supermind and Sachchidananda. At 
the present stage of evolution, consciousness has arrived at the 
higher levels of Mind ; it is now striving to cross it altogether 
and enter the Overmind and the Supermind. It will not rest 
content until it arrives at the organisation in and through the 
Supermind: for that is the drive and purpose of Nature in the 
next cycle of evolution. 

Physical science speaks of irreversibility and entropy in 
Nature’s process. That is to say, it is stated that Nature is 
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rushing down and running down: she is lalUtig irrevocably Irom 
a higher to an ever lower potential o! energy. 'I'lie luacliiiie 
that Nature is, is driven by energy made availalile by a break-ui) 
of parts and panicles constituting its suhstanee. 'I’his katabolic 
process cannot be stopped or retraced; it can end only when tlie 
break-up ceases at dead equilibrium. You c.innot lead the rWer 
up the channel to its source, it moves inevitably, unceasingly 
towards the sea in which it exhausts itself and lincls its last repose 
and — extinction. But whatever physical Science may say, the 
science of the spirit declares enipluitically that Nature’s jrvoce.ss 
is reversible, that a growing entropy can be checked and counter- 
manded: in other words. Nature's downward current resulting 
in a continual loss of energy and a break-up of sulistance is not 
the only process of her activity. 'I'liis aspect is more than 
counterbalanced by another one of upward drive and building 
up, of re-energisation and reintegration. Indeed evolution, as 
we have explained it, is nothing but such a process of synthesis 
and new creation. 

Evolution, which means the return luoveiuent of conscious- 
ness, consists, in its apparent and outward asiiect, of ttvo proci’.sses, 
or rather two parallel lines in a single process. I'’irst, there’ is 
the line of sublimation, ihiit is to .say, the lower jiurities and 
modifies itself into the higher ; the denser, the obscurer, the baser 
mode of consciousness is led into and becomes the liner, the 
clearer, the nobler mode. Thus it is that Matter rises into I.ife, 
Life into P.syche and Mind, Mind into Ovcrtniiul and .Suptir- 
mind. Now this isublimation is not simply a proci’.ss of reline- 
ment or elimination, .something in the nature of onr old Indian 
nivritU or [nalyahara, or what Plotinus called ffHslwl)lu! (a 
turning' back, withdr,awal or vealtsorplion): it includes and is 
attended by the process of iuicgratiou also. That is to .say, as the 
lower rises into the higher, the lower does not cease to e.s:i.st ihcTe- 
by, it exists but lifted up into the higher, infu.sed and tiiodlfii’d 
by the higher. Thus when Matter yields Life, Matter is not 
destroyed; it means Life has appeared in Matter tind exists in 
and through Matter and Matter thereby has attained a new mode 
and constitution, for it is no longer merely a bundle of chemical 
or mechanical re-octions, it is instinct with life, it htis hecome 
organic matter. Even so when I,ife arrives at Mind, it is not 
dissolved into Mind but both Life and Mailer arc taken up by 
the mental stuff, life becomes dynamic sentience and Matter is 
transformed into the grey substance of the brain. Matter thus 
has passed through a first transfoi'mation in life and a second 
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transformation in Mind ; it awaits other transformations in other 
levels beyond Mind. Likewise, Life has passed through a first 
transformation in Mind and there are stages in this transforma- 
tion. In the plant, Life is in its original pristine mode ; in the 
animal, it has become sentient and centralised round a rudi- 
mentary desire-soul ; in man, life-force is taken up by the higher 
mind and intelligence giving birth to idealism and ambition, 
dynamisms of a forward looking purposive will. 

Wc have, till now, spoken of the evolution of consciousness 
as a movement of ascension, consisting of a double process of 
sublimation and integration. But ascension itself is only one 
line of a yet another larger double process. For along with 
the visible movement of ascent, there is a hidden movement of 
dc, scent. The ascent represents the pressure from below, the 
force of buoyancy exerted by the involved and secreted conscious- 
ness. But the mere drive from below is not sufficient all alone 
to bring out or establish the higher status. The higher status 
itself has to descend in order to be manifest. The urge from 
below is an aspiration, a yearning to move ever upward and 
forward ; but the precise goal, the status to be arrived at is not 
given there. The more or less vague and groping surge from 
below is canalised, it assumes a definite figure and shape, 
assumes a local habitation and a name when the higher descends 
at the crucial moment, takes the lower at its peak tide and fixes 
upon it its own norm and form. Wc have said that all the 
levels of consciousness are created — loosened out — by a first 
Descent ,* but in the line of the first descent the only level that 
stands in front at the outset is Matter, all the other levels are 
created no doubt but remain invisible in the background, behind 
the gross veil of Matter. Each status stands confined, as it were, 
to its own region and bides its time when each will be summoned 
to concretise itself in Matter. Thus life was already there on 
the plane of life even when it did not manifest itself in matter, 
when mere matter, dead matter was the only apparent reality on 
the material plane. When matter was stirred and churned 
sufficiently so as to reach a certain tension and saturation, when 
it was raised to a certain degree of maturity, as it were, then life 
appeared : life appeared, not because that was the inevitable and 
unavoidable result of the churning, but because life descended 
from its own level to the level of matter and look matter up in 
its embrace. The churning, the development in matter was 
only the occasion, the condition precedent. For however much 
one may shake" or churn matter, whatever change one may create 
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in it by a shuflling and resliuniing ol' ils c;lcinctu.s, one can never 
produce liic by that alone. A new and unlore.seen laetor makes 
its appearance, precisely because it comes I'rom elsewltere. It is 
true all the planes are imbedded, submerged, iuvolvetl in the 
complex of Matter ; bur in point of fact all phmes are involved 
in every other plane. The appearance or manilestalion ol a new 
plane is certainly prepared, made ready tf) the last- -t lie last but 
one — degree by the urge of the inner, the latent mode ol con- 
sciousness that is to be ; still the •actualistuiou, the bursting’ lortii 
happens only when the thing that has to manilest it.sell de.scends, 
the actual form and pattern can be imprinted and established 
by that alone. Thus, again, when Life attains a certain U‘vel ol 
growth and maturity, a certain tension and orientation —a 
definite vector, so to say, in the mathenaitical language —wlieu 
it has, for example, sullicicntly org;uiised itself as a vehicle of 
the psychic clement of con.sciousnc.ss, then it buds fortli into 
Mind, but only when the Mind has descended upon it and into 
it. As in the previous stage, here also Life cannot iiroduce 
Mind, cannot develop into Mind by any amount of mecUanical 
or chemical operations within itself, by any amount of permuta- 
tion and combination or commutation and culinre of its consti- 
tuent elements, unless it is seized on by Mind itself. After the 
Mind, the next higher grade of coasciousiiess shall come by the 
same method and process, viz., finst by an uplifting of the mcnliil 
consciousness — a certain widening and deepening and katlutrsis 
of the mental consciousness — anti then by a descent, gradual or 
sudden, of the level or levels dial lie above it. 

This, then, is the nature of creation and its process. First, 
there is an Involution, a gradual foreshortening — a distintegra- 
tion and concrcti.sation, an exclusive concentration and self- 
oblivion — of consciousness, by which the various levels of dimi- 
nishing consciousness are brought forth from the [tlentiry light of 
the One Supreme Spirit, all the levels down to the complete 
eclipse in the unconsdousnc.ss of the multiple atid disintegriitc 
Matter. Next, there is an Evolution, that is to say, cmbodtmciu 
in matter of all these successive states, apjtearing one by one 
from the downmost to the topmost ; Matter incarnates, all other 
states contribute to the incarnation and uphold it, the higher 
always transforming the lower in a new degree of con.sciousuess, 

Creation, the universe in its activity, is thus trot simply a 
meaningless play, a pointless fancy. It has a purpose, an end, 
a goal, a fulfilment, and it follows naturally a definite pattern 
of process. The goal is the concrctisation, the materialisation 
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(which includes, ol course, vitalisalion and mentalisation) of the 
Spirit and (he spiritual values. It means the establishment of 
divine names and forms in terrestrial individuals leading a divine 
lilc, individually and collectively here below. 


II 

We have so iar spoken of two lines of descent. But in either 
case the descent was of a general and impersonal character. 
Const iousne.ss was ct)nsidered as a nieie lorce, movement or 
quality. There is another aspect, however, in tvhich the descent 
is of a particular and personal character and consciousness is not 
force or status only but conscious being or Person, 

The various movements or forces of consciousness that play 
in the various fields or levels of creation are not merely states or 
degrees and magnitudes, currents and streams of conscioasness : 
they are also personalities with definite forms and figures — ^noL 
physical indeed, yet very definite even when subtle and fluidic. 
Thus the supreme Reality, which is usually described as the 
perfect status of Exis(cnce-Con.sciousness-Bliss, is not merely a 
principle but a personality. It is the Supreme Person with his 
triune nature (Purushottama). It is the Divine as the supreme 
Knower and Doer or Creator and Lover. The creation in or 
from that status of consciousness is not simply a play or result 
of the force of consciousness, it is even more truly the embodi- 
ment of a conscious Will ; it is the will of the Divine Father 
executed by the Divine Mother. 

Now, as the Reality along with its consciousness, in the 
downward involutionary course towards materialisation, has been 
gradually disintegrating itself, multiplying itself, becoming more 
and more obscure and dense in separated and isolated units, 
even so the Person too has been following a parallel course of 
disintegration and multiplication and obscuration and isolation. 
At the origin lies, as we have said, the Perfect Person, the 
Supreme Person, in his dual aspect of Being and nature, appear- 
ing as the supreme Purusha and the supreme Prakriti, our 
Father and our Mother in the highest heaven. 

Next is the domain of the Supermind with .which the mani- 
festation of the Divine starts. We have .said it is the world of 
typal realities, of the first seed-realities, where the One and the 
Many are united and fused in each other, where the absolute 
unity of the Supreme maintains itself in undiminished raagni- 
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tude and expresses and forniulaLcs il.scH perleclly in and through 
the original multiplkiLy. Here lake hirlli the (irsl personalities, 
absolute truth forms oi the Divine. Here are the highest gods, 
the direct foimations ol the Divine hiuiseH'. Here aie the I'oui 
Powers and Pcisonalities of Ishwmi whom Sii Anrobindo has 
named after the Vaishnava terminology: (/) Mahavira, embody- 
ing the Brahmin quality ol Knowledge and Light and wide Clon- 
sciousness, {ii) Balarama, embodying the Ksliatriya (jualiiy of 
Force and intense dynamism, (iu) Piadyinnna, embodying tlie 
quality of love and beauty — the Valsya virtue ol nniinality and 
harmony and solidarity, (iv) Aniruddlia, embodying the Sudra 
quality of competent service — of organisation and execution in 
dcUiil. Corresponding with these Ftnir there are the other Fotn 
Powers and Personalities of the Divine M()ther--lshwiui: 
(/) Maheshwari, (n) Mahakali. (m) Mahalakshmi and {io) Maha- 
saraswati. Next in the downward gradient comes the Overnund 
where the individualised powers and personalities ol the Divine 
tend to become self-sullicicni anti sell-regarding ; their absolute 
unity is loosened and the lines of midtiplicity begin to be more 
independent of each other, each aiming at a special fiiKilmeni 
ol its own. Still the veil that is being drawn over the unity is 
yet transparent which continues to he suinciently dynamic. 'I’his 
is the abode of the gods, the true and high gods: it is ilusse that 
the Vcdic Rishis appear to have envisaged atid sought altt'r. 
The all-gods (Viive devali) were indeed acknowledged to he but 
different names and forms of one suprcmi! godhead (daoalj): it 
is the one god, .says Rishi Dirghatamas, wlio is called multi- 
fariously whether as Agni or Yaina or Matariswaii ; it is the one 
god, again, who is described as having a thousand heads and a 
thousand feet. And yet they arc .separate entities, etieh has his 
own distinct and distinctive character and at tribute, each 
demands a characteristic way of approach and worship. The 
tendency towards an exclusive stress is already at work on this 
level and it is the perception of this truth that lies behind the 
term henotheism used by European scholars to describe the Vetlic 
Religion. 

The next stage of devolution is the Mind jjropcr. There 
or perhaps even before, on the lower reaches of the Overmind, 
the gods have become all quite separate, — ^self-centred, each 
bounded in his own particular sphere and horizon. The over- 
mind gods— the true gods-^rc creators in a world of balanced 
or harmoniously held difference ; they arc powers that fashion 
each a special fulfilment, enhancing one another at the same 
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time {parasparam hhavayantdh). Between the Overmind and 
the Mind there is a class ol lesser gods — -they have been called 
“Formateurs” ; they do not create in the strict sense ol'the term, 
they give £orm to what the anterior gods have created and 
projcfled. These lorm-makers that consolidate the encasement, 
hx definitely the image have most piobably been envisaged in 
the Indian dhyanamuUh. But in the Mind the gods become 
still more fixed and rigid, "stereotyped” ; the mental gods inspire 
exclusive systems, extreme and abstract generalisations, theories 
and ijrinciples and formula: that, even when they seek to force 
and cnglobc all in their cast-iron mould, can hardly understand 
or tolerate each other. 

Mind is the birth-place of absolute division and cxclusivksm 
— it is the “own home” of egoism. Egoism is that ignorant 
mode — a twist or knot of comciousness which cuts up the 
univer.sal unity into disparate and antagonistic units: it creates 
isolated, mutually exclusive whorls in tlic harmonious rhythm 
and vast commonality of the one consciousness or conscious exis- 
tence. The Sankhya speaks of the principle of ego coming or 
appearing after the principle of Vastness (Mahat). The Vast 
is the region above the Mind, where the unitary consciousness 
is still intact ; with the appearance of the Mind has also appeared 
an intolerant self-engrossed individualism that culminates, as its 
extreme and violent expression, in the Asura — ^Asura, the 
mental ised vital being. 

The Asura or the Titan stands where consciousness descends 
from the Mind into the Vital or Life-Force. He is the personi- 
fication of ambition and authority and arrogance, he is the 
intolerant and ab.sohUc self-seeker — ^])c is Daitya, the son of 
division. I’he Asura belongs to what we call the Higher Vital ; 
Iju( lower down in the Mid Vital, made wholly of unmixed life 
impulses, appear beings (hat are still less luminous, less con- 
trfilled, more passionate, vehement and violent in their self- 
regarding appetite. They are the Rakshasas. If the Asura is 
perverse power, the Rakshasa is insatiate hunger. 

All (he ancient legends about a principle — and a personality 
— of Denial and Ignorance, of^an Everlasting Nay — prefer to this 
fact of a descending consciousness, a Fall. The Vedantic Maya, 
spoken of sometimes as the Dark Mother, seems to be the 
personification of the lower Overmind. Jehovah and Satan of 
the Hebrews, Olympians and Titans of the Greeks, Arhiman and 
Arhumzad of old Iran, the sons of Dili and Aditi the Indian 
Puranas speak of, are powers and persoxialities of consciousness 
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when it has clcsccndcd cntiivly into the tnintl and (lit’ vital where 
the division is conijjlclc. 'I’liese lower reaches liact; romjjletely 
lost the unitary consciousness; still (here are beings even here 
that have succeeded in maintaining it as a memory or an asjtira- 
tion, although in a general way (he living lealily ol the oneness 
is absent. It is .signilicant that the term w-vt/nt which came to 
mean in classical and mythological ages ri + M/ui, not-god, (he 
Titan, had originally a clillereni connotation and etymology, 
asu + rn, one having force or strength, atid wtis used as a general 
attribute of all the gods. 'I'he degradation in the .sen.se of the 
word is a pointer to the spiritual Kail: Sacin was once Lucifer, 
the bringer or bearer of light. We may nu’iition in (his connec- 
tion that these beings of which we tire sjieaking, dwelling in 
unseen worlds, are of two broad categories -(1) beings thtil tire 
native to each jdanc and immutably conlined and bound to that 
plane, tind (2) tho.se that extend their existence through many 
or all planes and assume on each plane the norm and form 
appropriate to that plane. But this is a jiroblem of individual 
destiny with which we are not concerned at present. 

We were .speaking of the descent into the Vital, cloinain 
of dynamism, desire and hunger. The vital is also the field of 
some strong crcjitivc Penvers who folloiv, or tire in secret contact 
with, the line of unitary conscioasne.ss, who iire open (o influences 
from a deeper or higher or .subtler consciousne.ss. Along witli 
the demons there is also a line of dahnonn, gmirclian angels, in 
the hierarchy of vital beings. Much of what is known its 
aesthetic or arti.stic creation derives its spirit front this .sphere. 
Many of the gods of beauty and delight are deui/ens of this 
heaven. Gandharvas and Kinnanis are here, Dionysus and even 
Apollo perhaps (at least in their mythological aspect -in their 
occult reality they properly belong to the overmind which is the 
own home of the god.s), many of the angels, .sertiphs iind ehernhs 
dwell here. In fact, the mythological licaven for the most ptirt 
can be located in this region. 

All this is comprised within what we term the Higher or 
the Middle Vital. In the lower vital, we have .said, con- 
sciousness has become still more circumscribed, dark, igitoranlly 
obstinate, disparately disintegrated. It is the seed-bed of Inst 
and cruelty, of all that i.s smsill and petty and low tuul mean, all 
that i.s dirt and filth. It is here that we place the Pimehas, 
djinns, ghouls and ghosts, and vampirc.s, beings who possess 
the "posse.sscd’'. 

Further down in the scale where life-force touches Matter, 
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u’hcic' Iiilc is about to iirccipitatc as Mattel’, appear beings of a 
still l(»ti'CT oi’cler, ol siiiallcr dimensions and magnitudes — imps, 
ells, pixies, goblins, gnomes, fuiiies or dryads and naiads. There 
are ci'cn creatures or entities .so clo.se to Matter that they come 
into being' and pa.ss away with the building up and breaking 
ol a ileliuite pattern of material organisation. This iudividuali- 
sation ol toiiscioiisncss as beings or persons seems to disappear 
altogether wheji we enter the strictly material plane. There is 
here only an aggloniciation of uniform dead particles. 

We have thus far followed the course of the break-up of 
Personality, from the original one snprente Person, through a 
tontinuoiis ptocess of multiplication and disintegration, of par- 
cellation and crystalli.sation into move and more small self-centred 
iiiiit.s, until tve reach the final pulverisation as purely material 
physico-chcmital atoms. Now with the reversal of consciousness, 
in its return mownient, tve have again a process of growth and 
building up of individuality and personality ; with the awaken- 
ing aitd iisccnsioti of c()n.sciousnc.ss from level to level on the 
physical pltiue tind in the material embodiment, there occurs too 
an cvolulioii of the personal aspect of the reality, 

Wc .stiy that at the lowest level of involution, in Matter, 
where conscioirsncss hii.s zero magnitude, there is no pcr.sonality 
or individuality. It is all a mechanical play of clashing particles 
that constantly fly apart or come together according to the force 
or the resultant of forces that act upon them. An individuality 
means a bounded form as ics l>asi.s of reaction and a form tltal 
(cnd.s to persist and grow by assimilation: it means a centre 
of a definite manner and pattern of reaction. Individuality, in 
its literal sense, designates that which cannot be divided {in + 
cUvidns), Division is only another name for death for the 
particular entity. Even in (he case of cell-division or self-divi- 
sion of .some lower organi.sms, in the first instance the original 
living cntily disappears and, .secondly, the succeeding entities, 
created by division, always rc-form themselves again into integpral 
wholes. A material particle, on the other hand, is divisible 
ad infinitum. Wc have been able to divide even an atom (which 
means also lhal which cannot be divided) to such an extent as to 
reduce it to a mere charge of energy, nay, we have sublimated 
it to a geometrical point. Individualisation starts with the 
c'<jming of life. It is a ganglion of life-force round which a 
particular sy.stcm of action and reaction weaves itself. The 
characteristic of individuality is that each one is unique, each 
relates itself to others and to the environment in its own way, 
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Oilch expresses ilsell, puts forth its energy, receives impacts Irom 
outside in a manner that (lislingnishes it from otlters. It is 
true tliis character of individuality is not \ery pronounced in the 
earlier or rudiincnlary forms of life. Still it is there: it grows 
and develops slowly along the ladder ol evolution. Only in the 
higher animals it attains a clear ami delinile norm :tnd form. 

In man something else or .something mote happens. Koi 
man is not merely :m individual, he is also a pei.sonality. lie 
is the outcome of a twofold growth and revelation. Ue has out 
grown the vital and climbed into Mind, and he has dived into 
the Heart and touched his inner .soul, his true ps)chic centre. 
It is this soul that is the .soune of his personality. 

The formulation or revehition of the Psyche marlvs another 
line of what we have been de.scribing as the Hc.scent of C'.onseious- 
ne.ss. 'The phenomenon of individuali.sation lias at its back the 
phenomenon of the growth of tlic P.syche. It is originally a 
.spark or nucleus of con.sciousne.s.s thrown into niiitter th:it starts 
growing iuid organising it.self liehind the veil, in and tlnoitgh 
the movements and activities of the apparent vehicle consisting 
of the triple nexus of Body (Matter) and l.ife and Mind. The 
extreme root tif the psychic growth extends perhaps right itito 
the body con8ciousne.ss or Matter Itiii its real physical basis and 
tenement it found only with the growth and formation of the 
physical hctiri. And yet the p.sychic individtitiUiy behind the 
animal organisation is very riiclinieiitary. All thtit eun be stiid 
i.s that it is there, in potcutia, it exist.s, it is simjiU; hrinp,' it 
lia.s not started becoming. 'l’hi,s is man’s espoeiality ; in him 
the psychic begins to be dynamic, to be organised and to 
organise, it is a p.sychic personality that he po.s.sc8seS, Now (his 
flowering of the p.sychic personality is due to an especial Dc.sreut. 
the descent of a Person from another level of consciousness. 
That Person (or Super-person) is the Jivdlman, the Individual 
Self, the Central being of each iudividuiil foi’mation. I'he Jivas 
are centres of multiplicity thrown up in the ho.som of tlie Infinite 
Consciousness: it is the supreme con.sciousne.ss eddying in unit 
formations to serve as the basis for the play of nianifcstation. 
They are not within the frame of the manifestation (as the typal 
formations in the Supermind arc), they arc above or beyond or 
beside it and stand there eternally and invariably in and as 
part and parcel of the one supreme reality— Sachchidananda. 
But the Jivatman from its own status casts its projection, 
representation, delegated formulation — “emanation", in the 
phraseology of the nco-Platonist.s — ^into the manifestation of the 
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liiplc complex ol' mind, life and body, that is to say, into the 
luiman vehicle, and stands behind as the psychic personality or 
the soul, "riiis soul, we have seen, is a cleveloping', organising 
focu.s of consciousness glowing from belotv and come to its own 
in the human being: or wc can put it the other way, that is to 
say, when it comes to its own, then the human being appears. 
And it has come to its own precisely by a descent of its own self 
from above, in the siunc manner as with the other descents 
alretidy described. Now, this “coming to its otvn” means that 
it begins henceforth to exercise its royal power, its natural and 
iuhcriMit divine right, viz., of consciously and directly controlling 
and organising its terrestrial kingdom composing body and life 
and mind, 'I’he exercise of coitscious directive tvill, .supported 
and illumined by a sell-consciousness, that occurs with the advent 
of the Mind is a function of the Ptirasha, the Self-conscious 
being, in the Mind ; but this self-conscious being has been able 
to come u]), mauifesi itself and be active, because of pressure of 
tilt' underlying psychic personality that has formed here. 

Thu.s we have three characteristics of the human personality 
accruing from the psychic c:onsciou.sness that supports and inspires 
it : -r-(l) 8elf-con.sci()Usiu’Ss: an animal acts, feels and even knows ; 
but nun knows that he acts, knows that he feels, knows even that 
he know.s. 'Flus phenomenon of con.sciousne.ss turning round 
upon it.self is the hall-mark of the human being ; (2) a conscious 
will holding together and lurmonising, fashioning and integrat- 
ing the whole external nature evolved till now ; (3) a purposive 
drive, a deliberate and voluntary orientation towards a higher 
Jind ever higher stattis oi individuali.sation unci personalisation, 
— tiot only a hori/ontul movement seeking to embrace and 
organise the normal, the already attained level of consciousnic.s.s, 
but also a vertical movement seeking to raise the level, altogether 
attain a new jioisc of higher organisation. 

These chantcicrs, it is true, are not cieai’ and pronounced, 
do not lie in front, at the beginiiing of the human personality, 
'rhe normal hitman person has his p.sychc very much behind ; 
hut it is still there as antaryamin, as the secret Inner Gonirollcr. 
And whatever the vagaries of the outer instruments or their 
.slavery to the mode of ^Ignorance, in and through all that it is 
this Inner Guide that nolds the rein and drives upward in 
the end. 

Thus naturally there appear gradations of the human 
personality ; as the consciousness in the human being rises 
higher and higher, the psychic centre organises a higher and 
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higher — :i richer, wider, deeper — jiersoiudily. 1 he iirsl great 
conversion, the firsL liirning ol die Imiuau personality to a new 
mode o£ lile and living, dial is in say, living even exlern.illy 
according lo die inner irulh and realily, die (irsl tilLcinpl at a 
conscious harmonisation oi the psvehit tonsi ionsness willi its 
surlace agents and vehicles, is what is known as spiritual initia- 
tion. This may ha])pen and it does happen even when man 
lives in his normal mental coirsciousness. But there is the 
possibility of growth and evolution and transformation of jier- 
sonality in higher and higher .spiritual degrees through the 
ujipcr reaches of the Higher Mind, the varying degrees of Over- 
mind and lintilly the Supcrinind. 'These are the spheres, the 
fields, even the continents of the peisonality, hut the .suilt, the 
.substance of the personality, the inner nucleus of consciousne.ss- 
torce is formed, first, by the flaming aspiialion, the upward 
drive within the developing iind increasing psychic being itself, 
and, secondly, by the descent lo a greater and greater degree ol 
the original Being from which it emanated. 'The final coales- 
cence’ ol the fully and integrally developed psychic being with 
the supreme splendour of its very .source, the Jivainmu, occurs in 
the Supermind. AVhen this happens the snpramental i)(;rs()> 
nality becomes incarnate in the physical body: Miiiier in ilie 
material iilane is transformed into a raditnti substiince made ol 
pure consciousnetis, the human pensonality hecomos it living form 
of the Divine. Thus the wheel comes full circle: creation 
returns to the point from which it .started hut with an added 
significance, a new fulfihneui. 

The mystery of rebirth in tlie evolution of the human 
personality is nothing but the mystery of the devclojnug Psyche. 
At first this p.sychc or soul is truly a being "no bigger than the 
thumb” — it is the hardly aiicliblc “still small voice". 'The 
experiences of life — sweet or bitter, happy or unhappy, good or 
bad, howsoever they may appear to the outward eye and percep- 
tion— all the dialectics of a terrestrial existence contribute lo 
the growth and dcvelopmcuL of the p.sychic conscionsness, Etieli 
.span of life moans a sjjccial degree or mode ol growth necessitated 
by the inner demand and drive of the divine Individual scaled 
within the heart. The whole end in view of this secret .soul is 
to move always towards and be united again with its oversoui, 
its original and high archetype in the Divine C'.on.s<:iou.siic.s.s: the 
entire course of its earthly evolution is clialkod and patlevned 
by the exact need of its growth. Whatever hajjpens in <*ach 
particular life, all the currents of all the lives converge and 
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coalesce, and scnc tlic psychic consciousness to swell in volume 
and iiUcn.siiy and be one with the Divine Consciousness. Or, in 
a diJI'ereni imagery, one tan .say that the multifarious expericncc.s 
ol various lives arc as fuel to the Inner Fire — this Psychic Agni 
which is just a Spark or a thin tongue at the outset of the human 
evolutionary cour.se : but with the addition of fuel from life to 
life this Fire llarac.s up, indeed, becomes ultimately a conQagra- 
tion that burns and inirilics the entire outer vehicle and traas- 
forms it into radiant matter — lit receptacle, incarnation of the 
.supernal Liglit. I'hc tnonnling Fire (the con.sciousne.s.s-energy 
secreted in the etirth-bound heart of Mauer) finally flares up, 
(li.selo.se, s itself in its lull amplitude and calls and attracts into 
it the incaudo.sent supra mental Solar Sphere which is the type 
and pattern it has to embody and cxjn'css. 'This is the marriage 
of Heaven and Karth, of which the mystics all over the earth in 
all siges spoke and .sang— to which the Vedic Rishi refers when 
he (lecltircs Dytiiir me l>ita mala prlhivtnyam. 

'I'he sujiramcntali.sation of die personality which means the 
perfect divinisatioti of the pcnsonality, is yet not the linal end 
ol Nature's luiivch. Her path is cndlc.ss, since she follows the 
tiail of Ltiliuity. 'I’herc arc still higher modes of consciousness, 
or, if they ciiimot properly be called higher, other modes of 
<'oii.s<;iousnc.ss thtu lie in waiting to he brought out and placed 
and e.s(ablishcd in the front of terrestrial evolution. Only, 
.snprameJitali.saii(m means the definite crossing over from Igno- 
rance, from every trace and .shadoiv of Ignorance, into the 
abiding and perennial Knowledge and Freedom. Thence- 
rorwai'tl tlu' cour.se of Nature’s evolution may be more of the 
kind of cxpro.ssion than a.sceiision; for, beyond the supermind 
it is very difficult to speak of a higher or lower order of con- 
sciousness, Everything thereafter is in the full perfect light — 
the diircrenci; r()ine.s in the mode or manner or stress of expres- 
sion. However, tliat is a problem with which wc are not 
immedititely concerned. 

^V^e have spoken of four lines of Descent in the evolution 
atid organisation of coiiscioiwuess. There yet remains a fifth 
line, ft is move occult. It is really the secret of secrets, the 
Supreme Secret, It is the dc.sccnt of the Divine Himself. The 
Divine, the .suijrcnic Person himself descends, not indirectly 
through emanations, projections, parttal or lesser formulations, 
hut directly in his own plenaiy self. He descends not as a 
di.scmhodicd force acting as a general movement, possessing, 
at the most, other objects and persons as its medium, or instru- 
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merit, but in an embodied [onu and in the rnllnoss o] Iiis con- 
sciousness. The Indian word for Divine Incarnation Avaia)u 
literally means he who ha.s daceoded. 'J'he Divine conies down 
himself as a terrestrial being, on (his material plane of ours, in 
order to raise the terrestrial and matciial Nature to a new status 
in her evolutionary course — even as He incarnated as the Cireat 
Boar who, with his mighty tusk, lifted a solid earth from out 
of the w’aicrs of Deluge. It is his jnirjiose to elfecL an a.scension 
of consciousne.ss, a ti'ansmutal ion of btnng, to establish a truly 
New Order, a New Dharma, as it is termed {dharmasamslhd- 
panarlhciya). On the human level, he appi'ars as a human 
person — for two purpo.ses. First ol all, he shows, by example, 
how the ascension, the transmutation is to he elfected, how a 
normal human being can rise from a lower status ol cotrscious- 
ness to a higher one. 'Fhc Divine is therefore known as the 
Lord of Yoga — for Yoga is the means and method by which one 
con-sciously uplifts one, self, unites onesidl with the Higher 
Reality. 'I’he embodied Divine is the ideal and pattern: he 
show.s the path, him.self walks the path and man can follow, il 
he chooses. 'I'he Biblical conception of the .Son of (iod — (lot! 
made flesh — as the iiUermediai7 beiiveen the human and the 
Divine, declaring "I am the Way and the (loal", expresses a 
very similar truth. 'Fhe Divine takes a body for another ■ 
occult— rea.son also. It is this: Matter or terrestrial life cannot 
be changed, — changed radically, that is to .say, Iransfai med — by 
the pure .spiritual con.sciousne.s.s alone, lying ahovt* or within : 
also it is not sullicicnt to bring about only that much of changi* 
in terrestrial life which can be elfcetcd by the mere .spiritual 
force acting in a general way. It looks as if the ]>hysie!il trans- 
formation tvhich is what is meant by an a.se.cn.sion or cmevgenee 
in the evolutionary gradient were possible only by a jiliysical 
impact embodying and canalising the .spiritual force: il is with 
his physical body that the Divine Incarnation seems to push 
and lift up phy.sical Nature to a new and higher siaitis. 

The occult .seers declare that we arc today on the I'anli 
at such a crisis of evolution. Earth and Man and man’s earthly 
life need to be radically transfigured. The trouble and turbu- 
lence, the chaos and confusion that are now overwhelming this 
earth, indicate the acute tension before the release, the detenic 
of a NEW MANIFESTATION. 
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The Individual Self in the Philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo 


By Dr. K. C. Varadachari, M.A., Ph.D. 

I 

'I'Ik' imiividual probUnii is the world problem, All enquiries 
imo irality revolve round the .staLiw of the individual, the 
<'Uqniier into t])e nalure of reality who is a part and parcel of 
it. It is lie who feels his bondage, and it is indeed he who seeks 
to suunount it and all that it connotes or signifies. The nature 
ol the individual has itself been a real problem, for we find 
tarious explanations for his existence are given. The individual 
soul is .said to he a part ol the material nature or a simulacrum 
of sfiirituiil ego or reality; its coguiiivc nature has been stated 
to be due to iiii accident of connexion with outer objects and not 
beltmging to it as a scnlicncc-poiut. Its substantiality has been 
tpictsiioncd by sonic who called it but a congeries or constellation 
o( cognitions, feelings and dcsircfnl volitions rather than a 
cognuor ; its immoruility ha.s been seriously assailed ; .some have 
calk'd it limited in duration to the period of segmentation of 
reality by .some indescribable but real adjuncts; or to the period 
of veiling by Maya. Tims the Mayavada and Bhaskara monists 
have tluoughoLU denied eternity to the individual .soul; whilst 
the one granted icality to it during the period of its existence 
also, the other deiued that too to it. Nyaya Philosophy affirmed 
its atomicity, a bare abstract .spirituality bereft of consciousness 
when no objcci.s are perceived or contacted ; Buddhism denied 
its .substantiality llrough it affirmed its real momentarincss as a 
constellation, and pleaded for the acceptance of an ever-recurring 
continuity of the originations of this constellation as a series. 
In all the above systems there is no clear-cut need for postulating 
the existence of the soul or individual self at all nor its efforts 
to arrive at salvation.' 

The individual .soul is a psychic fact. We cannot however 
find any reasons whatever for postulating its immortality as an 

' VcdUnla Snlra 1. i. 4 (JSrl Bha^ya) 
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unchangeable spiritual entity, nor can tve affirm its incarnations 
in matter in the theory of rebirths without any modification of 
its nature, as the theories of atomic abstract point-souls ot 
monads or Maya va da or Buddhism affirm. There can be no 
theory of rcbiith without a theory of immortality of the indivi- 
dual soul, and the acceptance of reliirth in tlieir systems is 
unwarranted. Wfhether it is the materialistic theory or the 
superconscient theory of a Changeless Being or the Nihilistic 
theory, we arrive at one conclusion: "the apparent soul or 
spiritual individuality of the creature is not immortal in the 
sense of eterntiy, but has a beginning and an end in Time, is a 
creation by Maya or by Nature Force or cosmic Action out of 
the Inconscient or Superconscient, and is therefore impermanent 
in its existence. In all three, rebirth is either unnecessary or 
else illusory ; it is either the prolongation by repetition of an 
illusion, or it is an additional revolving wheel among the many 
wheels of the complex machinery of the Becoming, or it is 
excluded since a single birth is all that can be asked for by a 
conscious being fortuitously engendered as part of an inconscient 
creation." {The Life Divine: Vol- II, p. 690)- 

It is only in the realistic (who were also theistic) schools 
of Vedanta we have the acceptance of the reality and plurality 
of the individual souls, and their relationship to the One Divine 
Lord is not of such a kind as to involve at any time the abolition 
of the individuals. It is in laya, dissolution that they lose their 
activity so as to look as stones, inconscient, tvhilst in Liberation 
or ?niikti their I’clationship is one of perfect illumination of 
amsciousness, with the Divine as their inner self and Lord from 
which state of ecstatic oneness or unity there can be no fall. 
The theory of rebirth in these theories is due to their beginning- 
less ignorance or anadi-pravaha-kaima, as a series of experiences 
of pleasure and pain, sorrows and strivings which perfect the 
individual or imperil its ascent into the kinds of births that 
make their devotion to the Divine perfect and incorruptible. 
The immortality of the individual souls is vouchsafed here in so 
far as their innate spiritual natures persist undispersed into 
original atoms of matter at death but continue the voyage 
interrupted here on other planes or return here itself. The soul 
beginning undoubtedly with little consciousness-vision in the 
lowest stratum of existence gets its consciousness purified and 
perfected or more properly enlarged till at the human level it is 
enabled to discriminate the real values of life from the false. 

Growth is predicated of the soul not indeed in the sense that 
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it becomes big or vast as it ascends in the scale of existence 
according to the sire of its body as the Jainas said, but intensively 
and extensively in terras of the arabit of consciousness or more 
truly divya-jnana, superconsciousness till it becomes omniscient 
or omnipervasive. Even when occupying a body of matter this 
limit might be reached, for consciousness understood not as the 
human consciousness but as the highest consciousness identical 
with the Divine consciousness ivhich knows no limitation at any 
time is eternally vast, illimitable, omniscient, omnipervasive, 
beneficent and puissant. 

In the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo immortality of the 
individual soul is accejited and therefoi'e its rebirths are also 
accepted. The purpose of the individual atomic soul in trying 
to achieve its real nature of immortality in and through the 
process of rebirths into matter and other lower forms of life is 
not explained as adequately as may be desired in the philosophies 
of realistic Vedanta. If Maya had been inexplicable in 
Mayavada, it is no less true of the Karma. The explanation 
that it is inexplicable because its origination is unknown will not 
fully .satisfy the seeker after a real and valuable explanation. 
We find in the philosophies of realisms too, Maya gets a place 
if not as a deluding agent, at least as a power-concept or 
knowledge-concept. The creative act is one of Delight of 
Brahman or God. If creation is a deluding operative or 
degrading action or punitive expedition, it cannot be the Divine's 
action but of a Nero. It cannot be Hla whether understood as 
the Grace of the Divine or as the Krida of the Divine.^ 

According to Sri Aurobindo “the Universe is a self-creative 
process of the Supreme Realiiy whose presence makes spirit the 
substance of things, — all things are there as the spirit's powers 
and means and forms of manifestation. An infinite existence, 
an infinite consciousness, an infinite force and will, an infinite 
delight of being is the Reality secret behind the appearances of 
the universe j its divine Supermind or Gnosis has arranged the 
cosmic order, but arranged it indirectly through the three sub- 
ordinate and limiting terms of which we are conscious here, 
Mind, Life and Matter. The material universe is the lowest stage 
of a downward plunge of the manifestation, an involution of the 
manifested being of this triune Reality into an apparent 
nescience of itself, that which we now call the Inconscient ; but 
out of this nescience the evolution of that manifested being into 

^ cf. my Concept of Lil3 : JBHU. Vol. I. 1937. 
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a recovered self-awareness was from the very first inevitable. 
It was inevitable because that which is involved must evolve ; 
for it is not only there as an existence, a force hidden in its 
apparent opposite, and every such force must in its inmost nature 
be moved to find itself, to realise itself, to release itself into play, 
but it is the reality of that which conceals it, it is the self which 
tlie Nescience has lost and tvhich therefore it must be the whole 
secret meaning, the constant drift of its action to seek for and 
recover. It is thtough the conscious individual being that 
this recovery is possible ; it is in him that the evolving conscious- 
ness becomes organised and capable of awaking to its own 
Reality. The immense importance of the individual being, 
which increases as he rises in the scale, is the most remarkable 
and significant fact of a universe which started without con- 
sciousness and without individuality in an undilTerentiatcd 
'Nescience. This importance can only be justified if the Self as 
individual is no lc.ss real than the Self as cosmic Being or Spirit 
and both are powers of the Eternal. It is only so that can be 
explained the nece.s.sity for the growth of the individual and his 
discovery of himself as a condition for the discovery of the cosmic 
self and consciousness and of the Supreme Reality. If we 
adopt this solution, thi.s is the first result, the reality of the 
persistent individual ; but from that first consequence the other 
result follows, that rebirth of some kind is no longer a possible 
machinery which may or may not be accepted, it becomes a 
necessity, an inevitable outcome of the root nature of our exis- 
tence.” {ibid., pp. 703-4) (italics mine). 

'The above long extract is to put in clearest light the entire 
relevancy of the growth of the individual immortal soul from a 
concealed or veiled consciousness towards the superconscient 
consciousness of the Divine shaping its immortality with its 
ascent in the Organic through reducing the impenetrable and 
refractory Inconscient in a series of rebirths. The individual 
soul’s delight it is, and not its karma, that mystifying force of 
bondage, beginningless and mechanical, that propels it to 
organize the Inconscient, plane by plane, and to integi'ate them 
in the single organism of his highest achievement — the Divine 
Body, pure, immortal too, a perfect instrument of its own inner 
light, truth, delight and Consciousness-power. Thus the indi- 
vidual soul in its involution and evolution is undoubtedly 
persistent, not in an unreal manner nor in the manner of a 
fictitious stream nor is it helplessly caught up in the vice-gprip of 
a terrible fate or karma or kismet or adrista, wheeled forward 
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and backward from one place of existence to another. In fact, 
the individual soul is a shaper of its own inner law of ascent and 
descent for the sake ol enjoying that secret delight of its existence 
even when it is being overwhelmed by the tribulations of its 
ascending journey. It is, at first appearance, a coarse, selfish 
aggressive egoism placed in opposition to matter, struggling for 
survival, against it as well as against all that came to be with it. 
Thus the philosophies that devote themselves exclusively to the 
realization of the Inner Transcendent Self or Atma or Brahman 
01 the Puriisottama are forced to explain their* togetherness, 
opposition, and their indivisible solidarity in respect of genus, 
race or vocation or aspiration or need, with the other selves or 
souls which display the identical urge to transcend the limita- 
tions of environment, and seek to arrive at social harmony. It 
is therefore important to remember that the individual is not 
single but a multiplicity having within it the problems of unity 
and struggle and competition. In the modern world it is this 
aspect that is occupying a lai-ge portion of the thought of 
thinking men. Not without jastice. The problem of social 
harmony and the individual freedom is not a simple calculus of 
gives and takes, but a real question of discovery of the founda- 
tions of ovir life, materially, vitally and .spiritually, which can 
be the basis of our future ends or purusaHhas. A material or 
economic equality is indeed necessary for all, equally a vital 
equality to work and endeavour as well as the spiritual equality 
in re.spect of transcendent goals of religious and cultural and 
artistic things. These are not all. But yet without these the 
individual is no more than an abstraction, a ghost that is without 
any vestige of actuality. 


II 

There arc two ways of approach in metaphysics in respect 
of the derivation of the social consciouisness and the individual 
consciousness. The individual is derived from the homogeneous 
mass of Nature or the group of crowd as a gradual disruption of 
its unity through the unconscious focalisation of interests of each 
part. The purpose of this disruption into many may be con- 
ceivable for the sake of greater social development which is 
indeed for the sake of social unity ; such a unity impels its own 
self-divisioning into an infinite plurality. Such a thesis has to 
be accepted by all schools, whether they call this pluralizalion 
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real or unreal, temporary or permanent. I’he One-many 
problem is thus the rock on which absolutisms and pheno- 
menalisms are wrecked. 

The second way is to derive the social mass or homogeneity 
from the collections of individuals or the many through devices 
of absorption, subordination or subsumption, annihilation of uni- 
quenesses in each individual or reduction to uniformity through 
impositions of conformity to routine law, and logically to evolve 
a general idea (j'dti) which is hypostatized into a real thing. The 
social unity or unification is achieved as the inner nece.ssity of 
the individual plurality. All pluralists are forced to accord to 
plurality a unity or God or harmony of co-existence or, order of 
service so that they could be together in harmony without rift 
or divergent pulls. They too have to accept Unity or Oneness 
of the plurality whether they are prepared to call this real or 
unreal, temporary or permanent. 

In both these ways there is inevitable the affirmation ol 
evolution of the individual or the evolution of the social unity 
or Universe, the former involv»ig the abolition of the society or 
mass uniformity or Nature in the raw, and the latter involving 
the abolition of the individual uniquenesses. 

Sri Aurobindo finds that the truth of the Oneness is its 
eternal manyncss, expressed or uncxpre.ssed in the texture of 
experience, whilst the truth of the manyness lies in their oneness, 
an eternal and compelling oneness that substands the divergent 
currents of life. Thus the individuals are not mere fragmenta- 
tions or portions, sundered apart, of the Divine, but arc charged 
intrinsically with the nisus to unity, even whilst the social homo- 
geneity or Nature is impelled inconsciently to realise the infinite 
potentialities of manyness enfolded in it. 

“For the initiation of the evolutionary emergence from the 
Inconscient works out by two forces, a secret cosmic consciousness 
and an individual consciousness manifest on the surface. The 
secret cosmic consciousness remains secret and subliminal to the 
surfece individual, it organises itself on the surface by the crea- 
tion of separate objects and beings. But while it organises the 
separate object and the body and mind of the individual being, 
it creates also collective powers of consciousness which are large 
subjective formations of cosmic Nature ; but it does not provide 
for thern an organised mind and body, it bases them on the group 
of individuals, develops for them a group mind, a changing yet 
continuous group body," (ibid., pp. 606 - 7 ). 

These two movements are in the supramental Divine worked 
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out simultaneously from the realm of Nature or matter as a 
constant fulguration of its unity, and from the realm of souls as 
a constant effort at discovering the secret of unity. The soul’s 
apparent linitude is the cause or reason tor its search after a 
larger and profounder synthesis, not indeed in terms of the 
Nature from which it has emerged, as its owning a body reveals 
to it, but in terms of the spiritual Oneness interpenetrating 
all that exists. 

Thus the perfection of the natural world with its diversities 
due to the individuating process within it that after all leads to 
the foundation of groups, and the perfection of the unifying 
impulse in souls due to their nisus to Unity or transcendence 
of their dillcrences, are what appear superficially as two opposite 
movements of evolution. It should be clear also that we cannot 
speak of the involutive and evolutive movements in respect of 
these two processes, for both these are really evolutive in so far 
as they are registering progress by throwing up the unique 
diiersitics of individuals on the one hand equipped with highly 
developed organic bodies and revealing heights of consciousness 
and intelligences far superior to the inconsciencc or nescience, 
and on the other hand, the individuals are evolving types of 
social organization from the crudest of associative groups to the 
spiritual utopia of bhngavntas, souls forged in the fire Divine, 
lit within with the light Divine, free, joyous and true. Since 
these two movements are simultaneous or successive, “it follows 
that only as the individuals become more and more conscious 
can the group-being also become more and more conscious ; the 
growth of the individual is the indispensable means for the 
inner gi'owth as distinguished from the outer force and expansion 
of the collective being. This indeed is the dual importance of 
the individual that it is through him that the cosmic spirit 
organises its collective units and makes them self-expressive and 
progressive and through him tliat it raises Nature from the 
Inconscicnce to the Superconscicnce and exalts it to meet the 
transcendent.” {ihid.j p, 607). 

Thus the souls are in their highest development just the 
Divine in His manyness, upheld in the supramental unity of 
His Divine Oneness, They may be considered to be the infinite 
perfections of the Divine upheld by the Supreme Perfection of 
His Self-Identity in all of them, which is their solid reality, 
benediction, wherefore He is the satyasya Satyam. The essential 
delight of His nature makes all these souls in their unique multi- 
plicity or individualities, seek that profound and ultimate and 
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everlasting plenitude of Delight that is of the Oneness. The 
seeking or searching or the divining of that Delight (Vanam, as the 
Kenopanisad puts it) is the nisus of the individual souls, because 
they discover that to be their integral need for undiluted happi- 
ness. It is that which necessitates their realization of the delight 
in the Oneness even as they have in some measure realised their 
delight in His manyness. The One without tlic other ends in 
the realisation of an isolated and truly pathetic egoism or ego- 
ness, whilst the other alone stands in the gloom of Divine 
Solitariness, even as it has been described by the Upani.sads. The 
metaphysical truth that Sri Aurobindo has pointed out in hi.s 
formulation of the Advaita is that the multiplicity involved in 
Matter and in progress can find its fulfilment only in and 
through the Divine Oneness, and there its culmination docs not 
mean annulment or liquidation or absorption but exaltation in 
the light, power, delight of the simultaneous experience of 
Onene.ss-Manyness, which are both eternal and eternally true of 
the Supreme Being. 


Ill 

The sufferings of the individual souls are the signs of their 
birth-throes, not signs of imperfection and finitude as such, for 
indeed there are no essential or intrinsic imperfections, but of the 
propelling inward need or drive to arrive at the formula of unity 
with the rest. One has to individualise oneself ere one call socia- 
lise oneself completely. This dual movement is always present. 
The individual soul is a concentration of the Total All so that it 
might in return arrive at the fullest diffusion of the Total All 
in and through its secret unity within it. We can understand 
thus the soul’s voyage through material {sic) forms of matter, life 
and mind and overmind, so as to emerge as tlic patent one of 
the Many gathering tvithin itself fully all the knowledge and 
delight inherent in the Total All as its essential am&a, or organ, 
through a series of rebirths, not meaningless rounds alone nor 
regressive rebirths compelled by the inexplicable Maya or Karma 
or Avidya. The fulfilment of the Universe is in the growing 
personality of the individual as a superconscious One of the 
Divine One in His eternal manyness, unique significant vibhUti ; 
■fulfilling some supreme delight of His in the terrestrial move- 
ment or lila. Rebirth need not at all limes be a sign of deca- 
dence or descent into a lower form — a torture of dwelling in the 
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wombs of imperfect creatures ; it might as well be a deepening 
sense of oneness with Matter which is also spiritual, endowed 
with its riches of change and modifications, and convertibility. 
The birth of a soul in matter or material or vital form is, as it 
were, a sign of matter’s essential transformability or transmuta- 
bility. It is a secret of evolution of -the individual’s immortal 
pursuit ; it is not a sign of failure but a sign of integrative action 
brought about by processes of compensations and accelerations 
and retardations of some parts at the expense of other pai ts till 
in the long run, there emerges a full-blown integral personality 
that does not act in subordination to matter but controls and 
shapes it and exhibits its oivn true spiritual nature and thus 
achieves delight for itself in terms of its own being. 

Thus whether it is the breaking up of social organizations 
or of individuals, there emerge constantly recurrences or rebirths 
of these social forms and individuals till the equation of the 
social perfection and individual integral perfection is realised 
in all levels of true spiritual being. 

The relationship between the individual and the society 
appears at first look to be one of part and whole. The society 
i.s seeking its fulfilment in and through the individuals even as 
the fulfilment of the individuals is affirmed to consist in the 
fullest realisation of Society. The angdngi-bhava (whole and 
part relation) or iesa-seii (dependent-principal relation) between 
the society and the individual is the highest that humanism has 
been able to offer as a consolation to the distraught world. 01 
course from the standpoint of the idealistic metaphysics the 
reality of the individual is only the society or the Absolute. 
Pluralistic idealism has in modern years affirmed that the indivi- 
dual has a uniqueness that is to be considered to be at its highest 
in harmony with the uniquenesses of other souls or personalities. 
The aim of philosophy is to present in clearest light the nature 
of the fundamental harmony that subsists between the souls. 
This harmony is something inherent in the very existence of 
the multiplicity but it is also necessary to make it conscious or 
superconscious in the individuals composing the society. 
Leibnitz affirmed a kind of ascent and descent of souls in the 
wheel of progress, but it was a kind of mechanical procession 
having in essence no necdsity towards integial revelation of a 
full-blown personality. The ntonadus monadum was also in 
constant peril of losing its primacy to its successors, in the chain 
of process. The organistic view, on the other hand, affirms the 
evolution of the individual from the simple mechanical structure 
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of the protoplasm to the highly diversified human organism 
characterised by mind, vital lile and material organisation. The 
social life typical of the animal herds and ccll-lifc such as the 
bee-hive or ant-colony, is one in which the unity is organic, £m 
a loss of its central lile, or member in the Queen Bee or Ant 
involves a total disruption of the entire colony. The earlier 
organisations of the human being dominated by the leadership 
of a King or Tyrant {born, not made) were very similar to the 
above vitalistic organisations and in this respect there is a lot 
of tiuth in the contention that the State is an Organism whose 
.soul or head is the King or Tyrant or Dictator. This however 
is a condition that has not .seen the emergence of individuals 
qua individuals. If in the words ol M. Bergson^ we consider the 
first development to be one moment of the dialectical frenzy, the 
exhaustion of this entails the second development of the indivi- 
dual efiort at recovering his freedom that was inevitably and 
forcibly suppressed and stopped by the first. The specific des- 
criptions of the twofold frenzy by M. Bei'gson do not bring out 
the metaphysical basis for the diversifications of functions in the 
organism or their unification or synthesis or integration in the 
light of the intuitive or supramental, in the individuals nor, for 
the matter of that, in the society developing its moral and 
religious life. In this respect he follows hi.s own original thesis 
of instinct versus intellect, to explain the twofold frenzy of 
individual struggle after freedom from conformity to society and 
the social struggle for establishing uniformity and discipline in 
the lives of its members. In Sri Aurobindo’s thesis, however, we 
have a clear enunciation of the metaphysical reality of the society 
as well as the integrity of the individuals through his unique 
thesis of eternal oneness in the eternal multiplicity, whether it 
be of the organism or the society, planes or powers, individuals 
or the Deity. It is this metaphysical basis that makes multipli- 
city seek the freedom for its many individuals even as the 
individuals are impelled towards some sort of unity wherein lies 
their strength. The two moments in the history of growth of 
individual freedom in society and achievement of social solidarity 
are, even when in frenzied movement, explained by his thesis. 

The individual soul truly grows into a universal being, that 
is, a being having universal responsiveness and love and value 
for all, even as the universal Being is enabled to manifest itself 
in and through each of the individuals. The mystical conscious- 

‘ Two Sources of Momlity and Religion-, p. 256 L 
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ness wliich is the pioneering spirit ever after adventure into 
planes and spaces beyond the intellect, according to M. Bergson, 
seeks to evolve into the universal consciousness by a leap or a 
burst info the same through concentration, not indeed of its 
consciousness nor by a surrender to the Divine All, but by the 
strength of its vital impulse {elan vital). This explanation does 
scant justice to the fundamental uniqueness of each soul and the 
continuity of evolution, as it aims at the abolition of the true 
individuality in the expanse of Mind-energy of the intuitive 
level. It forgets that the mystics are realists and are unique 
personalities who, inspite of their universal outlook and dis- 
interested activity, are strong personalities. On the odier hand, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, the individual is a real one of the 
eternal multiplicity of the Divine, mounting or ascending the 
evolutionary rungs by rejecting the lower with the help of the 
Divine, so that ultimately the lower may be orientated or 
transmuted so as to express more and more fully the higher 
and highest planes of the individual soul, which indeed is a 
Divine personality. 

Thus the individual in the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 
docs not ha^'e merely a temporary existence nor is it a term in 
the phenomenal creation due to the operation of a Maya or 
upadhi ; on the other hand, it can be a portion, amia, a ray, or 
organ of the Divine, if by these terms we understand an integral 
oneness, of the soul with the Divine One in every respect as one 
of the eternal multiplicity. Thus it is that the individual soul is 
capable of realising the supreme formula of its identity with 
the Divine of Brnhinan in a real manner tlrrough a real evolu- 
tion and a real surrender to the Divine which it apprehends to 
be its complementary and not a counter-reality. 

The doctrine of limitational manifestation of Bhaskara has 
no place in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo for the individual 
is in no sense a gross perversion or segmentation of the seamless 
garment of Reality. The Brahman is indivisible and the limita- 
tion, even when real, cannot limit really. Nor is the fulgura- 
tional theory of Yadava Praka^a any more in. place, for tlie 
reason drat Matter, souls and fsvara cannot have the nisus or 
effort to recover their liberation. There can be no endeavour 
or aspiration in tire souls nor in the inconscient matter towards 
the achievement of the evolutionary culmination in the Trans- 
cendent vision of tlie One-many Unity, The Jsvaxa. is less than 
(he All. Further, in both these systems the individual soul is 
impermanent. The bhedabheda or identity-difference theories 
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suffer usually from the defect of postulating identity and 
difference between the Divine One and the individual many 
and the multiplicity of Nature simultaneously and unlimitedly, 
that is to say, ivithout reference to space and time or causality. 
In the Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, on the other liand, the 
Original Natme of the Divine as an eternal oneness in eternal 
multiplicity rescues it from the attacks directed against the 
former schools. The One is eternally manifested in or 
motivating the many, whilst the many arc manifesting or 
yearning to manifest the Oneness in the forms of harmony, 
organisation, unity or union of themselves. The many and the 
One are the one same Divine. The descent into matter, life, 
mind, ovennind and the triple superminds above, as also the 
ascent worked out in terms of these seven planes by the eternal 
multiplicity of His nature does not entail the loss of the soul’s 
nature as consciousness-delight — Ciddnanda-svarupa. On the 
contrary, this Ciddnanda it is that is the informing principle in 
these planes which shapes the ascent of matter and the other 
succeeding grades of evolution to their own fullest possibilities 
as all great art reveals. 

It may be asked with appropriateness whether this eternal 
multiplicity cannot be considered to be ‘a body’ (iarlra) of the 
Divine, a thing or entity that is absolutely existing for the sake 
of the Divine being supported and conti'olled and enjoyed by 
Him, whilst it is that which lives and moves and has its being 
in Him.* The view of Sri Aurobindo does not envisage this 
thesis of Ramanuja except indirectly. The many may be con- 
sidered to be the body of the One but what is likely to be missed 
by the iatira-sartri-bhdva even when it is considered to be 
aprathalisiddha, inseparable or eternal, is that there is the affirma- 
tion of the soul as a sarlrl in respect of its body whilst it has to 
be or play the role of the ianra in respect of the Divine simul- 
taneously for the purposes of an identical act. The individual 
soul then will become a passive or receptive conduit of the 
Infinite’s Purposes, If we accept this we will be forced to accept 
or at least are open to a possible objection that the individual 
soul can be reduced to the status of a sheath of the Atma (jndna- 
maya-kosa, for example, as in Advaita), and this is certainly not 
what the eternal multiplicity is. It is true that Ramanuja was 
against this type of identification of the jiva or soul with a kosa 

* .Sri ShSfya ; yasya celanaaya yad dravyam sarvatinana svarthe niyanlum 
dharayituin ca gakyam yacchegataika svaiBpam ca tat tasya gariram. (II. i. 9). 
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and his definition of the iarlra does not lend itself to this inter- 
pretation. 

If again we accept the Divine is resident in the heart of 
every self in the literal sense we shall have a dyarchy or dual 
government of the individual organism however harmonious 
their relationship might be through the willing and consecrated 
surrender of the individual soul to the Divine. Ramanuja saw 
clearly this possibility but it was inevitable in the ascent, as also 
in intimate union, to dislodge or absorb the individual into the 
One Divine.* The highest consciousness at which he arrived 
was the experience of love that means co-existence samdnadhi- 
karanyn in mystical consciousness. 

In the philosophy of Sri Aurobinclo since the individual 
souls are not impermanent, and are not sheaths but real eternal 
many of the Divine, and cannot be at any time merged or 
absorbed into the One except in the sense of being withdrawn 
into the potential condition (suk^avasthd), their freedom or 
liberation is the freedom in the One. This mukii is something 
that enriches the soul or the self and is different from the causal 
condition of potential existence, the inchoate homogeneity. The 
liberated condition in Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy is one rich 
integral omniplanal perfection lit with the experience of Seer- 
ship. This is due to the evolutionary ascent of delight culmi- 
nating in the double experience of multiplicity and oneness 
simultaneously. Such an experience is impossible in the 
mechanical dispensation of dcchddana or veilings or limitations, 
for according to the systems of Maya and others, liberation is 
indistinguishable from laya, cosmic withdrawal, or when indivi- 
dually applied, nirvana, cessation. Ramanuja saw clearly this 
truth even as Sri Aurobindo lias. The evolutionary theory of 
Sri Aurobindo however grants to the eternal multiplicity of the 
Divine a po.ssibility of the Vision of ultimate transformation and 
attainment of all that exists in the One Atman, in and through 
Itself. Thus the radical affirmation of the oneness of the 
individual soul with the Divine is rendered possible. Such a 
unity-experience is impossible without the Divine being that in 
its multiplicity. The individual soul is in any case not 
originated nor annulled ; it is a real individual, finite in so fer 
as it is the many, but it is not because of that imperfect, 

’ The defect of KalpaHH-ffauravam or multipUcatiou of categories^ in 
violation of the principle of the Occam’s razor is refnted by ortliodox logidaus 
in cases where the Sruti or Sabda-praiuaiiom sanctions or affirms wore cate- 
gories in violation of the intellectual principle. 
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incapable of developing or evolving in process into the divine 
Nature. It is not the All though it is the All in its manyncss. 
The Divine One in His totality is more than all the multiplicity 
put together, for He is not a college of souls nor a community 
of persons however evolved, perfected and harmonised in Divine 
Unity. The Transcendent transcends every height and group. 


IV 

The individual ,soul or self or personality lliat we have so far 
described as one of the eternal multiplicity of the Divine, is not 
a bare point of consciousness, qualitiless and contentless nor a 
false embodied creature whose one business it is to get rid of its 
imperfect and false body at the earliest possible moment nor is 
it a windowless monad incapable of becoming a master of the 
universe of matter, life and mind except impcrmanently and 
uncertainly, condemned to an eternal chain of successions in 
Ignorance or ever at the grim mercy and pleasure of the Incon- 
scient Prakrti. If this be not the destiny of the individual, and 
if his continuous commerce with Inconscicncc, vital and mental 
and overmcntal planes by means of his continuous births in 
them have meaning and value to his owm superb destiny, that is 
to say, if he does indeed become cnriclicd in every manner in 
every plane through an intimate and interior knowledge of these 
in his own widest actuality of terrestrial experience, then the 
individual is a unique personality manifesting divine life and 
perfection and eternity here and now, even in the body of 
matter, life, mind and overmind transformed in the Divine Light 
and Knowledge for the sake of the Delight. The true sense of 
immortality on all levels is attained since it no longer means 
mere persistence in or amid changes and stripping oil of the 
sheaths which had covered the inner nature of the spiritual 
being. Amrtatva is worked out possibly in terms of Anandatva 
of Oneness of the multiplicity of the Divine, and not through 
descent into and ascent from Ignorance and Incon.science. 

T’he destiny of the human individual is not to attain after 
death a transcendental or divine body (aprakrta-iarlra) or to 
achieve a mergence or Divine Oneness after such a donning of 
the eternal luminous body, but even here to feel the Divine in 
oneself in His Oneness as also in His eternal multiplicity, and 
because of that presence undergo the changes in nature which 
are verily the formation of the aprakrta-divya-hrira. This is 
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the significant possibility of the indwellingness of the Supreme 
Divine 'mfjeriorly’ in the individual through a radical surrender 
and prayer to Him. The Jivan-mukta ideal is reinforced by the 
siddha-ideal, for it is not the jlvan-mukla of the Ad\aita Vedanta 
that we arrive at but a more integral realisation of the Divine 
Personality in the individual. This is so much the case that the 
final movement of the Total Liberation of all individuals, if 
indeed that should happen, will be such that the eternal multi- 
plicity is to remain a multiplicity of perfect unique personalities 
of the Divine and would on no account become liquidated in 
the Oneness of the Divine on the principle of ‘Identity of indis- 
cernables’ of Leibnitr. 

Certain IVestern philosophers of the pluralistic school have 
canvassed the pos.sibility of the ultimate society of such indivi- 
duals being a-religious, a-theistic, a-moral and anarchistic. Some 
thinkers other than these have beheld the final emergence of a 
society to consist of children of God in a Heaven, blissfully 
enjoying the governance of God, the father, without being 
assailed by the forces of Evil which presumably have been per- 
mitted by the Divine to work a purgatory for the religious and 
a hell for the rest on Earth, Some theologians have hoped that 
after the attainment of salvation abandoning their bodies the 
freed souls would enjoy continuously the beatific glory, beauty 
and ecstacies of union, even as the eternally freed souls {nitya- 
muktas) of the Divine Godhead do. These thinkers envisage a 
community characterised by equality as between these freed 
souls, by freedom for each soul to manifest itself fully super- 
consciously and by a sense of fullness in stature, communion of 
love and delight. 

Thus whether we hat'e the political utopia of ‘ingenuous 
philosophers outside history’ or the theological utopias outside 
the temporal sojourn on this refractory planet, the fulfilment 
of the Divine consummation of integral all-sided existence is 
beyond the possibilities of the soul. In the Philosophy of Sri 
Aurobindo, on the other hand, the ideal of human unity is 
fashioned in the Superconscient life of each individual who has 
ascended and thereby fulfilled the mission set before himself at 
the beginning of the creature adventure to realise the divine 
pattern of his unique evolution of the Total All in the Divine, 
in His eternal multiplicity. The individual indeed becomes a 
buddha and a siddha, not in the sense of having attained to a 
state of nirva'^a nor yet in the sense of possessing occult powers, 
but in the sense of fulfilling the Divine Eternity, Truth, Delight 
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and Reality in terms o£ the Divine Knowledge or Gnosis. In 
that supreme consummation there is purnatva, fullness in the 
individual as it is in the Divine, constantly renewing the Divine 
activity ot bliss and love and varied infinities of relationships, 
none of which limit to detriment, frustrate to annihilation- or 
force into neurosis or veil to bind. Every individual personality 
of the Divine in his fullest vision perceives all as the play of 
the Divine and himself as the exponent of unique beauties and 
creative mayas of the Divine. 

The mechanical theocratic government is not at all the 
truth of the Divine World Order, nor can it be the ideal of the 
gnostic individual. Nor is it the materialistic view of reality 
that develops into a type of communistic or fascistic or imperia- 
listic competitive nostrums which promise all individual 
development, social harmony and efficient government. The 
constant peril under which our humanity lies is the peril of its 
own regression, due to excessive and ill-balanced application of 
the principles of government at the back of the above three 
kinds of State. Unless mankind is changed fundamentally 
inwardly, the individual who has been a child of the material 
evolution and vital aspiration will not be secure even in the 
humanity to which he has ascended. Merc rationalism or 
intellectualism has indeed been helpful and yet it has not been 
able to see the essential structure or shape of the evolutionary 
process. A pseudo-mystical religion or pseudo-religious mysti- 
cism may lead to the attainment on the part of one or more 
individuals to the top-point of human evolution but a funda- 
mental change is impossible without the help pf an education 
based on (he essential reality of the Divine Evolutionism that 
is being worked out in terms of the conflict between the 
individual’s freedom and social unity. 

The divine nature must be achieved, and it can only be 
achieved with the help of the Divine in each individual 
(antarydmin) who can and does perform the transformation and 
fransvaluation of the individual’s life at the conscious and willing 
surrender of the individual to Him of all his firm attachments 
to material, vilal and mental assets. The Divine does not 
demand of the individual the surrender of his social life nor 
even the love that beautifies his ugly sufferings ; what is 
demanded of him is the abnegation of all ways of material, vital 
and mental approach to them. A divine approach is all that is 
needed, and this cannot happen except through total surrender 
in freedom or through total self-giving. Without an intelligent 
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understanding of the divine situation and divine need, not all 
the rationalistic hopes of humanists tvill avail. A complete 
unification of society or rather the foundation of real society 
involves the recognition that the Divine is the Society of perfect 
individuals in His eternal manyness in terms of process of Itld, 
whilst His own eternal Oneness performs the office of the Divine 
Ruler — Niyantd. Both are real and both are to be realised by 
the striving soul if an integral realisation should happen. 

The theory of classless society adverted to by many socialists 
and religious men, is when considered in the context of the 
highest evolution a matter of no great consequence, for in that 
state there can be nothing exploited or no one exploitable. An 
infinite diversity of functions will always remain which may 
however cast no shadow on the faces of others. Is it so strange 
then that in ancient Indian mythology its Gods have no shadows? 

Sri Aurobindo’s interest, and his main and abiding concern 
in all that he has given us, is in the future of the human indivi- 
dual, his race, and his prospects. In the Divine Life, Divine 
Race and Divine Unity he sees the secret founts of aspiration 
of man so far. His meridian or culmination is all that can make 
man yield his lower treasures, not once for all but only for a 
time, so that attaining he could descend to transform or even in 
a.scending transform his world and society and relationships in 
the pattern of transcending delights. 

srr 
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till one greater Man 

Restore us and regain the blissful seat 

— Milton. 


O Heaven’s Unborn, incarnate on this earth, 
Immortal Bliss, crowning our mortal birth. 

To thee we ofler heart’s obeisance, 

Dim sparks ot thy sun-haloed radiance 1 

Cast from our ancient heritage, we are 
Wandering from deep to deep like a lost star: 

A life of inner loneliness we lead. 

In our bosom shines the slumbering spirit-seed. 

Our dreams are born of Time’s ephemeral breath. 
Our hopes, pursued by shadow-wings of death ; 
Pale like a waning moon, they leave behind 
A trail aaoss the azure of the mind. 

Always we move on, spurred by a blind will 
I’o live ; dumb tools of the invisible 
Forces of Nature, we destroy or build. 

Our vision by the hands of Fate is sealed. 

To lead us back to our home of felicity 

We have prayed through longing centuries to thee ; 

At last thou hast come, O omnipotent Grace, 

And worn by thy God-love a human face! 

O Heaven’s Unborn, incarnate on this earth, 
Immortal Bliss, crowning our mortal birth. 

To thee we offer heart's obeisance 
Dim sparks of thy Sun-haloed radiance! 

Nirodbaran 
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The Problem of Life 

and 

. Sri Aurobinbo 

By Dr. Indra Sen, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor, Hindu College, Delhi 

Particularly at this time, when the world is engaged in a 
catastrophic struggle and nearer home too, when we have had 
conflict on many hands, is the problem of human life most 
irresistibly forced upon us. We find men dying by the million 
and conflict ruthlessly carried to each civilian home. We feel 
terribly shaken and ask ourselves in relative desperation, is that 
the end and goal of our life? Our hearths and homes are razed 
to the ground by the sweep of a devastating war and we ask, is 
that the fate of the values which we have always sought to realise 
and conserve? We do not seem to have time for art, literature 
and philosophy and we inquire, what do wc really live for? Men 
go to the battlefields, fight bravely for nation, country and great 
ideals, and if they return, they not infrequently become crazy 
and insane. We arc horrified at the sight of them, and exclaim, 
this is worse than death! 

The conflict as it is going on to-day is tremendous and 
proportionately great is the demand for a resolution of it. The 
war-weary world is looking forward to peace and we are already 
considering problems of the post-war reconstruction. It appears 
an almost radical revaluation of social and political values will 
take place. A new world seems to be on the anvil and taking 
shape, as it were. We feel surprised and slightly reassured by 
the feeling that perhaps wc needed the terrible shock of such 
an unheard-of war to awaken us to a new sense of values. For 
the new construction that seems to be slowly arising perhaps all 
this destruction was necessary. 

Sri Aurobindo has a unique perception of the realities of 
the war situation. Behind the array of fighting peoples and 
countries, on this side or that, he sees great world or cosmic 
forces in conflict. These forces are, to him, related to the 
evolutionary destiny of man. He not long ago wrote in a 
communication to a disciple saying “It is a struggle for m i<kJd 
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tlmt has to establish itself in the life of humanity, for a truth 
that has yet to realise itself fully and against a darkness and 
falsehood that are trying to overwhelm the earth and mankind 
in the immediate future. It is the forces behind the battle that 
have to be seen and not this or that superficial circumstance.” 

Evidently a great issue is at stake. But the conventional 
man is too much engrossed in his immediate needs to find time 
and interest for a reflection on life and its issue. The problem 
ol life is a persistent problem of the philosophical mind and we 
ever ask its meaning under the changing vicissitudes of history. 
For the reflective person it is a question as much for the peace 
time as for the war situation. Human life in the individual as 
in society perpetually bristles up with unsolved problems 
and a thinker is powerfully struck by them and he cannot 
help asking what is the true meaning of life. But the radicalism 
of a war like the present may serve to shake the conventional 
self-complacency of even an averse man and force him to think 
about life, its seekings and their validity, even as Arjun had to 
wait for a situation of the Kurukshetra battlefield to become 
self-conscious about life and its meaning. Bui for tlie vast hordes 
that had collected there even that emergency had become in 
some sense conventionalised so as to lose its value as a particularly 
sharp stimulas to set them thinking. The same is virtually 
happening to most of us now, who do not feel the war as the 
grave cultural crisis that it really is. But it is interesting to 
recall an observation of Sir Francis Younghusband, the famous 
author, who, while reporting about the rigours of war from 
his own experience of A.R.P. work in London, states that 
this great ordeal "has turned men’s minds to God”. What 
abiding value, we should like to ask, does man clutch at 
when all others seem to fail him? The Upanishadic seeker had 
in the world history a most remarkable daringness and tenacity 
in asking for the truth of his own self and the universal being. 
What is Atman} What is Brahman} How is immortality to 
be attained? and what reality belongs to the world? are the 
questions which powerfully agitated his mind. He seems to 
have had a clear perception of their abiding worth and would 
not be deterred by any rival consideration of wealth and power 
from insistently asking for the meanings of those values. He 
has evidently a clear sense of the inadequacy of the ordinary 
life and its ideals and therefore seeks goals which are worth 
reahsing for their own sake. The Upanishadic literature depicts 
incident after incident of the most inspiring kind where the 
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Jijnasu reveals a supreme grandeur of the soul, already possessed 
by him, in clearly appreciating the limitedness of our usual 
pursuits of wealth, honour, name and position and persistently 
asks of the Guru to initiate him into the knowledge of the Atman 
and the Brahynan. The seeker is not satisfied with anything 
but the very highest. Our ordinary ambitions are, indeed, 
petty. The Upanishadic seeker asks for THAT after attaining 
which all is attained and no further craving is left for getting 
this or that. He wants such knowledge as will light up the 
mystery of the whole existence. He wants a joy and satisfaction, 
which is complete and final. In this world of ours, he seeks the 
very fullness of being, joy and knowledge. IMothing short of a com- 
pletely perfected life, entirely freed from its sense of inadequacy 
and limitedness, will really satisfy him. The modern man with 
his long practical preoccupation will demur at such ideology 
and will protestingly exclaim, that is all theoretical. After all 
a perfect life can have reality only in the imagination of man. 
The actual life is too imperfect and has to be like that. But 
this is too unfortunate. Wlien wc refuse to see the essential 
potentialities of our life, we can surely have no seeking for the 
realisation of them. 

Sri Aurobindo reaffirms in a most vivid manner the reality 
of the Upanishadic seeking and that constitutes a striking con- 
tribution to our modern notions about life. In fact, he goes 
very much beyond all former spirituality in declaring that it is 
possible for man in this terrestrial life, and in this physical body, 
to attain complete Divinity. The world is not to be necessarily 
rejected for rising to the spiritual status. The whole world and 
society must be spiritualised. There is certainly nothing essen- 
tially evil about the world and the body. This is the vision 
of life that Sri Aurobindo sets about realising in perfect serious- 
ness through his discipline of Yoga, which is the instrument for 
clfecting the transformation from the present imperfect human 
nature to perfected Divine Nature. The whole truth of 'a 
kingdom of heaven on earth’ is the objective and its attainability 
a definite possibility. In fact, says Sri Aurobindo, that is the 
inevitable evolutional destiny of man and that stage is coming 
sooner rather than later. But our minds usually turn away from 
great ideals. They seem to us too distantly placed and we 
refuse to set ourselves even in the right attitude towards our 
final goal. Our very disbelief in our perfected happiness 
becomes our most serious handicap. Sri Aurobindo’s own words 
on this subject are most heartening and elevating. "To know. 
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possess and be the divine being in an animal and egoistic con- 
sciousness, to convert our twilit or obscure physical mentality 
into the plenary supramental illumination, to build peace and 
a self-existent bliss where there is only a stress of transitory 
satisfactions besieged by physical pain and emotional suffering, 
to establish an infinite freedom in a world which presents itself 
as a group of mechanical necessities, to discover and realise the 
immortal life in a body subjected to death and constant mutation 
— this is offered to us as the manifestation of God in Matter and 
the goal of Nature in her terrestrial evolution.”^ Further “if it 
be true that Spirit is involved in matter and apparent Nature 
is secret God, then the manifestation of the divine in himself 
and the realisation of God within and without are the highest 
and most legitimate aims possible to man upon earth.’’* The 
realisation of God within and without is not only the most 
legitimate aim for man, but also the necessary consequence of 
the process of evolution. As man succeeded the animal, so will 
he be followed by the superman, who will possess and manifest 
tire higher divine consciousness in him. The implications of a 
harmonised consciousness are inherent in the division and conflict 
of human consciousness. This higher consciousness, according to 
Sri Aurobindo, has to come even as a necessity of evolution, 
through nature’s unconscious yoga, but in man the possibility of 
conscious yoga can greatly expedite the realisation of that ideal. 

Here is evidently a message of tremendous hope, of all the 
hope of life and joy to man. It is assured he can virtually 
become a god, a being with a consciousness of full knowledge, 
joy and power. But the convention sits tight on our minds, the 
routine is inviolable and we find it awfully straining to think 
for ourselves. Psychologically a problem is said to arise when 
we are beset with a difficulty. And it is a situation of difficulty, 
which makes us think, so as to overcome it. A consciousness of 
the problem of life implies a sense for the essential issue and 
difficulty of life. 

But is there ..a difficulty involved in human life? For the 
layman there are difficulties enough in life. There is frustration, 
deprivation, disease and death. But he accepts them as necessary 
incidents of life, grumbles awhile and then forgets them. His 
life psychologically consists in the first instance of a number of 
instinctive propensities such as hunger, sex etc. and then the 


‘ The Life Divine, Vol. I, p. 2, 
’Ibid., pp. S-6. 
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civilised life of society modifies these and creates in him some 
fresh susceptibilities for reputation, prestige, a moral and reli- 
gious life and a lot more as represented in the customs and 
manners of the society. But his life is no harmonious whole. 
He thirsts for many ‘goods’ and satisfactions and strikes amongst 
them a working adjustment. Some money and wealth, some 
position and prestige and some religion and morals. That makes 
lus scheme of life and in spite of its difficulties he dares not 
depart from it, because that commands the general social 
approval. That scheme, on the whole, works until life gets 
confronted with an unheard-of situation where convention itself 
fails to afford guidance. 

This average life of man possesses a compromise sort of 
philosophy of its own. A vision of a single ultimate purpose, 
giving meaning to the individual acts of life, is absolutely lacking. 
Instead a plurality of goals which may and do conflict with one 
another is implicitly accepted. The social form is the highest 
ideal and the immediate needs the effective stimuli. Man thus, 
though having the capacity of looking before and after, largely 
lives in the present moment. It is with reference to such a life 
that Wordsworth’s line “Getting and spending we lay waste 
our powers” has its special force and validity. 

The man awakened to an independent curiosity regarding 
life will naturally act differently. The difficulties of it compel 
a deep thinking on the true meanings of life. Such a man finds 
himself driven from problem to problem until he feels he has 
to find an answer to the question, what is ultimately real? A 
conception of reality then, he expects, will give the true meaning 
of human life. He will perhaps in that moment realise the 
force of Tennyson’s affirmation that to understand one petal of 
a flower one must know man, nature and God. Very much more 
must one understand nature and God and the whole reality to 
comprehend the meanings of human life. 

Now what is the difficulty or the problem presented by man 
rather from the point of view of comprehensive reality? The 
question is, what is exactly the place that man occupies in reality 
or the relation he bears to the other terms of existence, viz. 
nature and God. Is man a product of nature with no higher 
destiny than that of the matter, out of which he has been 
fashioned, as says, e.g., materialism. Or is nature too a manifes- 
tation of a universal consciousness so that man, though evolved 
by nature, contains a concealed ox involved Divinity in him, to 
rise to which may be his real destiny? That is what the various 
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religious beliefs, more or less, affirm, as also the philosophical 
doctrine known as spiritualism or idealism. This is how the 
metaphysical problem of human, life really arises. 

But for one not metaphysically inclined life may become a 
pressing question altogether in an empirical way. A Gotama, 
for example, lost the conventional self-complacency of life 
through an experience of a sick man, a dying man and so on. 
Life became unbearable to him, inspite of the evident comforts 
of a prince’s life and he preferred hunger and cold and untold 
suffering, but he could have no peace widiout the realisation 
of the true meaning of life. Many are roused to the problem 
of life through the death of a near one. And there are surely 
some intellectually inclined, who observe life and find tremen- 
dous contradictions and unexplained points in it and thus 
become seriously engaged in an inquiry as to the meaning of 
life. There are also cases of not a few who were awakened to 
a seeking of true living by some very simple incident. 

Evidently perhaps no particular kind or kinds of experiences 
are necessary for a man to become conscious of the deeper 
potentialities of his life. Given certain general psychological 
conditions, an individual will very likely be struck by a higher 
possibility of life. Anything that intensifiies his sense of inade- 
quacy of the conventional life and its pursuit will evidently 
prepare the ground for the growth of a deeper seeking. Not 
without purpose then has spiritual teaching, at the outset, 
sought to emphasise the unreality of our ordinary social living 
of conventional pursuits. But a man will further require some 
curiosity and courage to search for another meaning of life. 
We suffer from life, groan under the weight of its difficulties, 
still ordinarily lack the courage to seriously ask for a fresh 
orientation of it. We accept the conventional solutions of our 
trouble and believe that none better really exist. 

But history shows tliat, at times, when a great spiritual 
personality existed, who in his life demonstrated as it were, the 
joys and beauties of a higher life, the general people were more 
easily roused to a consciousness of inadequacy of the present life 
and a seeking for a truer life. The touch of a great Master is a 
more potent force in spiritual life than the ordinarily recognised 
influence of an example. 

In recent times psycho-therapy and psycho-analysis have 
served to draw the scientific attention to the problem of human 
life. The phenomena of mental disorders and the relatively 
wide prevalence of nervousness as ‘the disease of the j^e’ force- 
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fully raises the question, how is life to be lived, what would be 
a proper management of life? The problem of life in this form 
is a live issue to-day. The plight of a neurasthenic patient is 
serious. He suffers from impossible sorts of anxieties, cannot go 
to sleep, and helplessly and aimlessly tossing about the night 
through, he thinks on. He is obliged to go to the new priest 
of the age — the psychologist, who tells him that the life has been 
mismanaged for long years and that a complete reorganisation and 
orientation of mental life is necessary. The patient goes through 
a discipline, a yoga, one can say, of modern psychology to recover 
his mental health. The facts of psychotherapeutic practice, to my 
mind, present the most unfavourable kind of practical cTiticism 
on the culture of the present time. We have now a mode and 
style of living, an ideology of life, which tends to produce in such 
a large measure a complete rupture and failure of life. A way 
of living which threatens man with insanity can surely not be 
itself sane. 

Here is obviously a most serious symptom, unavoidable and 
compelling in its force to make us reflect upon life and its right 
and wrong management. 

We have devoted, it will appear, an awfully long space to 
just raising the problem. But psychologically the raising of the 
problem is relatively far more important than the stating of its 
solution. And if our labour has in some measure succeeded in 
formulating and stimulating the problem, then, surely it has not 
been in vain. 

Let us say that we have now some consciousness of our 
problem. That means that we do recognise the inadequacy of 
the customary and conventional view of it and do also further, 
by implication, recognise that there must be a consistent and 
satisfactory meaning discoverable in life. What is this more 
consistent and satisfactory meaning of life? We seek here 
primarily to present the solution of this problem, which Sri 
Aurobindo’s prolonged intensive Yogic seeking and reflection 
have yielded to him. 

It can be legitimately asked as to what is, in particular, 
the significance of Sri Aurobindo’s answer. The problem being 
a persistent one, any number of answers have been offered since 
reflective thinking began in human history. That is true and 
still it is correct that the relative validity and importance of 
them widely vary. And to seekers each important solution must 
naturally be inviting and tempting. To the writer of this 
article Sri Aurobindo’s answer has appealed in a number of ways. 
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The uniqueness of the intrinsic worth of the answer, philosophi- 
cally considered, is the first point. Secondly, by the characteristic 
education and seeking of life Sri Aurobindo is among living 
personalities the man par excellence of the problem and issue of 
life. He is, therefore, our best interpreter on this fundamental 
subject. Truly has Romain Rolland, the famous biographer and 
humanitarian thinker, characterised him as "the completcst 
synthesis that has been realised to this day, of the genius of Asia 
and the genius of Europe.” He uniquely combines in himself 
the best intellectual culture of Europe, acquired through a long 
slay and exceptionally brilliant career of education there, with 
a most extraordinary passion and pursuit of yoga and the spiritual 
experience and wisdom of India. He is therefore pre-eminently 
the person to whom a modern man will turn for light on the 
meaning of life and existence. His life stands symbolised to 
me as an infinite aspiration for the completest and profoundest 
synthesis of life. 

It therefore interests me deeply to invite those seeking the 
true meanings of life to the feast of solution which Sri Aurobindo 
offers to the contemporary world. 

Is this life of man real or is it of the same stuff that dreams 
are made of? And is this stage of the world also real or illusory? 
If real, what is its true character? Are our human endeavours 
and seekings, too, real? Will our aspirations be fulfilled or which 
of them will be fulfilled and which are bound to be ultimately 
frustrated? In one word, human life, being a fact of total 
realitv, we ask, what is it that truly exists? 

According to Sri Aurobindo, the reality of the universe is 
Sat, Chit and Ananda or Sachchiddnanda, It is characterised by 
the qualities of existence, consciousness and delight. It is the 
absolute which comprehends everything. It is a concrete 
absolute which gives validity to every detail of happening and 
existence and offers the best and the completest synthesis of all 
apparent contradictions. This absolute is the source and the 
end of all things. But while the absolute is ever perfect, it is 
nevertheless dynamic. Sri Aurobindo’s absolute is a most 
remarkable conception. Philosophically one could say, it is an 
Absolute in an absolutely absolute way. It is governed by its 
own logic of the absolute, the logic of the finite and the relative 
being inadequate for it. The former conceptions of the Absolute 
in the history of philosophy have often suffered in one way or 
another from some taint of the relative. Here the Absolute is a 
real Absolute, which is personal as well impersonal, complete 
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and perfect as well as dynamic and evolutionary and an infinite 
lot more. 

To a reader unaccustomed to philosophical language this 
description will appear too astounding. But the question here 
is of the total reality of the universe and that involves a number 
of coinpliaitions. For our present purpose we must not permit 
ourselves to be confused, and should feel satisfied if we can 
recognise that at the root of all things there appears to be a 
supreme consciousness, which must comprehend full knowledge, 
highest delight and complete power. 

The world, consisting of inanimate matter, plants, animals 
and man, is the dynamic expression of the Absolute. The .suc- 
cessive stages of Matter, Life and Mind are the evolutionary 
stages, through which the Absolute is progressively rising to its 
own full self-consciousness. The very fact, assures Sri Aurobindo, 
that life seems to come out of matter and mind out of life, 
nece.s.sitates the conclusion that the last term of evolution must 
have been present as a potentiality from the beginning. Mind, 
which is at present the highest term of evolution, already seems 
to point to something higher than itself. 

The rational mind of man working by logical judgments, as 
it does, also seems to reveal at times intuitive cognition of direct 
and certain knowledge. This power of intuitive and certain 
knowledge, affirms Sri Aurobindo, on the basis of both argument 
as well as personal yogic experience, is the essential quality of 
the next higher stage of evolution, which he calls supermind, 
as rationality is of the present mind of man. The progress of 
evolution seems to be towards the full realization of the Absolute 
Consciousness. It is the absolute returning to its own full self- 
consciousness after an enriched experience of an evolutionary 
process gone through. Since the last stage is the Absolute 
returning to its full self-consciousness, it must be supposed to be 
present in matter itself right at the initial stage. The matter 
is thus the Absolute involved, ?lir Matter is Brahman, 
declared the Upanishad. Involution and evolution are thus the 
complementary processes of the world drama. 

But what is the motive of the whole show? The love of 
the thing or self-delight or Lila — that is the answer. A utili- 
tarian age will find it hard to appreciate this motive as a possible 
goal to action at all. But a little reflection will show diat the 
highest motive which man too realises in his moments of creative- 
ness is just joy for the thing itself- An artist’s delight in artistic 
creation is its own motive as w'ell as the reward. That can be 
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the only motive conceivable for the Absolute in its activity of 
cosmic manifestation. 

This is too abstrusely philosophical a statement. But it 
affords the ultimate background of existence for human life. 
The question may once again be asked, what is the meaning of 
life? Our answer can now be easily infen'ed from the above. 
This life is an essential part of a total reality which is absolute 
consciousness and delight. Thus in its ultimate potentiality this 
life is consciousness and joy. Human life is, further, at the 
moment the highest term of the cosmic evolutionary process, the 
previous stages of which are matter and life. Man, representing 
the manifestation of mind in evolution already anticipates the 
next higher stage, which is that of supermind. Mind is analytical, 
supermind, as afiinned on the basis of concrete Yogic experience 
and also as an inference from mind and the general character of 
the evolutionary process, will be intuitive, comprehending the 
spiritual unity of all. Our present consciousness is egoistic, that 
is, in the words of a great contemporary psychological authority, 
C. G. Jung, it is characterised by ‘exclusiveness, selection and 
discrimination’. The next stage of supermind will be marked 
by comprehensiveness, unity and identity. That gives evidently 
the main purpose of our life and our endeavours and aspirations 
will naturally draw their meanings from their relation to this 
evolutionary purpose of our existence. The world, the stage of 
human activity and the evolutionary drama of the SACHCHID- 
aNANDA, is surely real. It is the artistic creation of the self- 
delight of the absolute consciousness. Life and the world have 
an earnest meaning in the self-expressing and self-realising 
activity of the ultimate reality, Sri Aurobindo’s is, therefore, 
no philosophy of life-negation and world-negation. Still it does 
not want life at its animal or even human levels, but rather at 
the level or levels clearly indicated in the human, but yet only 
partially realised. The whole evolution is involved in the labour 
of foiging ahead to the next h^her stage, the super-rational or 
super-human or the stage of superman. There is an unconscious 
yoga or discipline working through all Nature, but in man 
consciousness becomes capable of being used intensively, so as 
to expedite the realization of the next higher stage, Sri 
Aurobindo’s occupation with yoga has had just this single object, 
that of consciously and intensively preparing the ground and 
expediting through promoting a collective effort the realisation 
of the superman stage on earth. 

The word superman has many European associations 
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attached to it, which will unfortunately altogether tend to 
pervert Sri Aurobindo’s meaning. The superman to him is no 
magnification of the egoistic man, however great. It is qualita- 
tively a new value in evolution, involving a complete supersession 
of the present egoistic consciousness, which, as we have said 
above, is divisive and exclusive. Supermind, the term we used 
to represent the consciousness of superman, is, on the other 
hand, intuitive, involving a perception of the spiritual unity of 
all reality. It is divine consciousness itself and the superman 
is an angel or god. A race of such supermen is in the making, 
affirms Sri Aurobindo, and the dream of a kingdom of heaven 
on earth will virtually come true. The present man, ignorant 
and grieving, is going to be replaced by a higher man, who will 
possess light, love and pow'cr. Such is the great mes.sage of hope 
and fulfilment which Sri Aurobindo has to offer to the world. 

In recent times, more revolutions, social, political and 
economic have been packed together than has perhaps ever been 
the case in the past. Ours is tire age of slogans and ‘isms’. 
And we wonder if we are better for all or any of them, while 
each claims to be a panacea for all our ills. Sri Aurobindo’s per- 
ception in this connection is very clear. According to his diagnosis 
the real cause of all our ills i§ our ‘humanity’, the egoistic mode 
of our consciousness. That consciousness itself does not permit 
us to see and recognise our real common good, that is why all 
our unities have to take the form of pacts and adjustments of 
give and take. A consciousness which would see the real 
identity in our existence alone could solve the differences of 
to-day. All our so-called solutions, though good in a way, appear 
to Sri Aurobindo as merest palliatives. IJe is, therefore, not 
interested in them and instead seeks the most radical of the 
radical solutions ever sought in histoiy in aiming at a change 
in the mode of consciousness itself which is the real ultimate 
cause of our troubles and differences. This is bound to strike 
the reader as impossible, but it is just this ’impossibility’ that 
Sri Aurobindo has been at, in perfect seriousness and earnest- 
ness, and confidently looks forward to- the realisation of the 
imagined heaven on this very earth. 

But what is going to be your contribution to this great 
change, Sri Aurobindo will ask and the reader perhaps tvill 
inquire, how is this epochal transformation going to be effected? 
Well, Yoga is the instrument of this change. Sri Aurobindo has 
naturally been long at testing and improving this instrument 
and in his comprehensive exposition, entitled "The Synthesis of 
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Yoga” through a comparative investigation of the various systems 
of yoga he lias perfected a new instrument called by him the 
Integral Yoga, An essential psychological soundness is the 
principal merit of it, which, however, to be properly appreciated 
■will require some practical experience. 

Yoga is, with Sri Aurobindo, a very comprehensive terra. 
“All life is Yoga.” “In the right view of both life and yoga,” says 
he, “all life is either consciously or subconsciously a yoga. For 
we mean by this term a methodised effort towards self-perfection 
by the expression of the potentialities of the being.”^ However 
in man this effort becomes self-conscious, through which the 
work of self-perfection can be carried on very much more siviftly 
and puissantly. More directly. Yoga, therefore, comes to mean 
this self-conscious effort at self-perfection. It is really an effort 
at the realisation of fhe spiritual po.ssibilitics of our life. 

The concept ‘spiritual life’ carries with it usually a number 
of mi.sgivings. Firstly, its crontrast with worldly life is un- 
fortunate. The separation between the two in the past has had 
the necessary effect of leaving worldly life relatively unspiritua- 
liscd and the spiritual life devoid of proper content. Sri 
Aurobindo’s Yoga, hotvever, contemplates spiritualisation of the 
entire life of man. “Our object is” says he, “to make the 
spiritual life and its experiences fully active and fully utilisable 
in the waking stale and even in the normal use of functions."® 
Sri Aurobindo's yoga is also for the tvhole humanity, as it seeks 
to transform the consciousness of man as such, by making it a 
fuller expression of divine consciousness. The spirituality here 
contemplated, therefore, is not for the individual’s release from 
life, though individual seekers may for a time, as needed by the 
circumstances of their yogic discipline, go into a relative seclusion 
from society. But the ultimate goal is always a complete trans- 
formation of the concrete whole life of man. 

Sri Aurobindo's opinion regarding money reveals his correct 
attitude to the tvorld in a most convicing form. “You must 
neither turn with an ascetic shrinking from the money power, 
the means it gives and the objects it brings”, runs a passage, “nor 
cherish a rajasic attachment to tliem, or a spirit of enslaving self- 
indulgence in their gratification. Regard wealth simply as a 
power to be won for the Mother (The Divine) and placed at her 
service.”® The correct Yogic attitude towards money is that “all 

*Arya, Vol, I, p. 37. 
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*The Mother, page 21. 
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wealth belongs to the Divine and those who hold it are trustees, 
not possessors.”* Another passage is so inspiring and concretely 
elucidating that it may also be permitted here. “The ideal 
Sadhaka (Yogic student)”, says Sri Aurobindo, "in this kind is 
one tvlio if required to live poorly can so live and no sense of 
want will affect him or interfere with the full inner play of the 
divine consciousness, and if he is required to live richly, can so 
live and never for a moment fall into desire or attachment to 
his wealth or to the things tliat he uses or servitude to self- 
indulgence or a weak bondage to the habits that the possession 
of riches creates. The Divine Will is all for him and the Divine 
Ananda.”* 

The relation of the individual to the society is a iveak point 
in most forms of spiritual life. We have already indicated how 
with Sri Aurobindo’s view of life and the w'orld this is not the 
case. But we should like to state more clearly his position 
on this point. According to him "the right relation of the 
individual with the collectivity is neither to pursue egoistically 
his own material or mental progress or spiritual salvation tvithout 
regard to his fellows, nor for the sake of the community to 

suppress or maim his proper development but to sum up in 

himself all its best and completest possibilities and pour diem 
out by thought, action and all other means on his surroundings 

so that the whole race may approach nearer to attainment of its 

supreme personalities.”’ It may be noticed it is definitely 
affirmed that an individual may not even seek his spiritual 
salvation without regard to his fellows. 

We should now be able to turn to the technique and the 
character of yogic process itself. We have already said this is 
the great instrument perfected by Sri Aurobindo in the course 
of over thirty years of experimentation and w'ork for purposes of 
effecting transformation in man from the egoistic mode of con- 
sciousness to the divine or the universal consciousness. The 
Master’s own words, in this connection, are clear and illumi- 
nating, “The process of yoga”, says he “is a turning of the 
human soul from the egoistic state of consciousness absorbed in 
the outward appearances and attractions of things to a higher 
state in which the transcendant and universal consciousness can 
pour itself into the individual mould and transform it.”* 
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The question now is of the nature of the yogic process. 
Shall we recall for a moment from the earlier part of the essay 
that the problem of life for yoga exists, in the fii'st instance, 
in the individual? The individual suffers from an inner 
disharmony and conflict, which yoga must remove. The 
numerous impulses of our life, which urge on individual grati- 
fications, come into conflict with social prohibitions and press 
for a solution. Our processes of knowledge, will and emotion, 
show disparity, and a harmonisation has to be attempted amongst 
them. All these statements propound, in so many forms, the 
yogic issue and problem. 

How does Yoga solve the problem? That is really done by 
an inner discipline, which takes its fundamental stand on a 
principle which is equally honoured by yoga as by modern 
psychology. ‘The symptoms of the disease (mental) are willed 
by the patient.’ This ranks perhaps as the greatest discovery of 
modern psychology as a whole. The point is that a neurasthenic 
suffers from, let us say, certain anxieties, because he derives some 
satisfaction from them. An exact corroboration of it one finds 
in Yoga. "Nothing can endure,” declares Sri Atirobindo, “if it 
has not a will in our nature, a sanction of the Purusha, a .sustained 
pleasure in some part of the being, even though it is a secret or a 
perverse pleasure, to keep it in continuance.”^ 

That is to say, any thought that our mind chooses or an 
action that follows, takes place, because it has been willed by us. 
The solution of it' will evidently lie in withdrawing or rejecting 
the ‘will’ from behind the thought or action. But how is that 
to be done? 

Exactly there comes the technique of Yoga. Aspiration, 
rejection and opening oneself up to the higher consciousness 
constitute the triple process of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. When 
once it has been clearly recognised that the root of all that we 
think and do lies in our ‘willing’, then it will be easy to realise 
the ineffectivity of controlling life from the outside. One who 
continues to inwardly will a thing, but in bodily behaviour 
denies it, we get, what the Gita calls ‘Miihyachara’ , false 
behaviour. The right thing to do is to aim, while controlling* 
behaviour, primarily at the modification' and transformation of 
the will. This transformation is to bfe achieved through a sincere 
and a whole-hearted aspiration for the right .will or the higher 
will, which progressively seeks delights of the spirit, the calmer 
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and serener joys of life rather than the violent pleasures of the 
senses and the body. Man’s life is a clear picture of conflict 
and transition. We are animals, who have the capacity of 
becoming gods. And the way of our piogress exactly consists 
in rising from the status of the animal instincts to that of the 
spirit, which will not reject the body and its pleasures, but 
transform and enhance them. To rise to that fuller status of 
the spirit or the soul is the aim of spiritual life and yoga. But 
obviously that calls for great patience and perseverance. How- 
ever that is the only way in life for w'hich any effort put in never 
goes Tvasted. The yogabhrashta, as says Krishna, is reborn 
under more favourable circumstances frpm where he can more 
easily go forward with the interrupted work of yoga. 

An undying aspiration for the complete and full life of the 
soul-status is the main lever of the yogic transformation. Knock 
at the door and it shall be opened unto you, is the language of 
the Christian Scripture, stating the .same essential idea. But 
the idea of the original and fundamental sin we do not counte- 
nance in Yoga. There are right movements and there are wrong 
movements in our being. The wrong ones, every time that they 
occur, must be readily noticed and sincerely rejected, and the 
right willing in place of them aspired for. Each such sincere 
rejection and aspiration will silently but surely perfect the 
change in you that you desire to produce. And you will before 
long begin to feel an increasing tendency to think and act in 
the right way spontaneously. 

The third movement in the triple yogic process is opening 
oneself up to the Higher Consciousness. The task of a complete 
transformation of the lower nature into higher nature is the 
greatest and most adventurous of all undertakings. One who 
achieves it is greater than one who conquers the whole world. 
The accomplishment of such a thing will require calling into 
action the Supreme Consciousness of the imiverse. The indivi- 
dual gives himself up, surrenders or invokes and calls in the 
working of the Divine Consciousness for the complete change. 
It involves essentially an attitude of adoration and love for the 
Supreme Reality, with which a complete union and identifica- 
tion is sought by the human individual. 

We might recapitulate here. We started by formulating 
the problem of life and that we attempted to do in a number 
of ways. We then sought to present Sri Aurobindo's answer 
and in doing so we stated his view of the ultimate reality, the 
conception of human life in the individual and the society, the 
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character of perfection and the nature of yoga as the instrument 
for its attainment. 

It is obvious, reality and life have fundamentally been 
conceived as spiritual and perfection consists in the full realisa- 
tion and expression of the spiritual potentialities of life and 
existence. The reader will see that the same or something 
similar is aimed at and attempted by religion. But there is a 
real difference between the religious and the yogic approach to 
the problem of life. To religion a “hereafter” is almost 
essential. ‘Fear’ and ‘repentence’ too play a very dominant part 
in religious life. Religion further involves rather a sharp con- 
trast with secularism. Yoga demands of the individual, on the 
other hand, a dispassionate, scientific attitude towards life. 
Instead of sin it contemplates wrong movements in our nature, 
which have simply to be recognised, acknowledged, and whole- 
heartedly rejected. This must be done without shrinking and 
worrying. Fear is a weak attitude to be necessarily eliminated. 
A ‘hereafter’ like that of religion is irrelevant. Here and 
now and ever hereafter, that is what yoga aims at. Besides 
it claims the whole life. It can brook no departmentalisation. 
Ceremonial is to religion, at the least, an indispensable part. 
To yoga it is, however, at best, a secondary means, which 
the individual may use for a particular purpose of transformation 
in his experience. 

If the above comparisons are carefully considered, it will be 
relatively easy to see that the yogic view of lile and world above 
presented has an immense possibility for the future as a general 
instrument for human spiritual advancement and perfection. In 
fact it may prove to be an all-comprehensive future religion of 
spiritual life. At any rate, it does possess possibilities for the 
same. It can accommodate the varying ceremonials of different 
religions as means for certain experiences. It has an essential 
respect for the scientific attitude and does thereby assimilate the 
principal value of the scientific age. Lastly, it secures more 
effectively, here and now, and in the full sphere of life, the 
spiritual realisation, which all religions aspire after. 

A treatment of the problem of life is bound to be rather 
grievously incomplete without a statement regarding the nature 
of evil. In an implied way our exposition has already said 
that pain, suffering and other evils while being real, are the 
incidents of our present stage of evolution. They are surely not 
final to our life. They are rather the obstacles and diflSculties 
meant to be the touch-stones for discovering the persisting weak- 
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ness of our nature, so that they may be eliminated. The evil 
points out our weaknesses forcefully enough, by the pain that it 
causes, so that they may be attended to and eradicated. 

Does Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy paint the tvorld and life 
in too rosy a colour? It pre.sents, no doubt, the highest possible 
idealism, but in an extremely realistic spirit and manner. What 
is more important, it is not just a thought-construction. It 
furnishes also an effective instrument of yoga, which is unique 
to it, for testing and realising for oneself the realisation of 
experience tshich it presents. 



Sri Aurobindo and the Religion of the Future 

Dr. S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor, Benares Hindu Unioersiiy. 

I must congratulate the organizers of the Sri Aurobindo 
Patha Mandir upon their enterprise in bringing out another 
Annual this year. The yearly publication of a volume dealing 
with different aspects of Sri Aurobindo’s teaching is perhaps the 
best way of bringing the vitalising thought of tliat great sage 
into contact with the main problems of life. One such main 
problem is the problem of religion. And here the chief problem 
is one concerning its future. What is the .shape which religion 
will take in the future? What is to be the religion of the 
future? I propose to discuss briefly in this article what Sri Auro- 
bindo has to say on this question. 

It must be admitted that the problem of religion has become 
very acute in these days. From some countries she has been 
banished entirely. In some others she is just tolerated. No- 
where does she live a vigorous and independent life. 

Why is this so? Why has religion fallen so low? What is 
the cause of her present decline? An investigation of this 
question is of importance, not only from the point of view of 
history, but also from that of the evolution of the human spirit. 

It brings into view certain aspects of ihe evolution of the 
spirit which otherwise would have remained undetected. It is 
sheer nonsense to suggest that the decline of religion has been 
due to a cruel fate. The sooner religion gives up this sort of 
indolent, self-complacent attitude and turns the searchlight of 
inquiry upon herself, the better it will be for her and for the 
world. 

For if she does this,' she will discover that the cause of her 
present decline lies mainly in herself. .She has lost her position 
because she has lost her spiritual force. Yes, it is a fact that she 
has lost her spiritual force. And no amount of weeping and 
bemoaning her sad fate can make her get rid of this fundamental 
and essential fact. 

She is no longer the spiritual force that she once was. Part 
of it is due to inevitable causes connected with the nature of 
the evolutionary process. The course of the world’s progress 
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necessitated the diversion of the spiritual force, which is at the 
root of the evolutionary process, into several channels. As a 
result of this, religion, which used to receive the whole of the 
spiritual force of evolution — ^for she was the sole repository of 
it and had no rival — ^had to share it with other branches of 
human culture, such as Science and Philosophy. 

But it is chiefly due to religion's abuse of her position and 
her hostility to the separation from her of other lines of human 
spiritual activity. She occupied in the beginning, in fact, a 
totalitarian position. She was religion, science, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, etc., all rolled in one. Whatever spiritual 
activity there was in man was centred in her. She was the sole 
repository of the spiritual energy of mankind. 

This envious position naturally could not last for ever. 
And indeed, it would have been a very bad thing for mankind 
if it had done so. For it would liave meant a crippling of man’s 
culture, as the full development of man’s spiritual activity 
requires its free expression in as many ways as possible. 

A totalitarian religion in fact is unthinkable under the 
present conditions of human development. And it is not good 
for religion either. For it is impossible, on account of the 
growth of so many special departments of human activity, for 
religion to try to control them without detriment to herself. 

If religion had understood this earlier, all the quarrels 
between the Church and the State and between religion and 
philosophy, which have disfigured the pages of the history of the 
media ei'al age in Europe, would not have occurred. The 
quarrel between religion and science is of more recent origin, 
but it is born of the same spirit of jealousy and intolerance. 
Now, of course, it is religion which is the victim, but if she had 
not mercilessly persecuted science when she had power, it is 
doubtful whether science would have retaliated as she has done. 

But my object is not to tvrite a history of the quarrel 
between religion and philosophy or between religion and science, 
but to point out the lesson which this history teaches. It is that 
religion’s proper r 61 e is not to assume a totalitarian attitude and 
try to control philosophy and science, but to concentrate on her 
proper function, which is to serve as the central reservoir ot 
spiritual force. 

Yes, this is the proper function of religion — ^to serve as 
such a central reservoir. Or rather, I would say, it is to serve 
as the central fire which feeds all other fires, for it is essentially 
dynamic and not static. Much of the confusion which the old 
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controversies bctiveen religion and philosophy and religion and 
science have generated will disappear, if it is remembered that 
religion is not a storehouse of knowledge, not a museum where 
isolated bits of information arc carefully labelled and preserved, 
but a powerhouse of spiritual energy which is to supply this 
energy to all departments of human activity. 

But what is the character of this central reservoir, this power- 
house of spiritual energy? It is indicated by the word ‘Faith’. 
It is faith which is the dynamic spiritual energy which feeds all 
the other energies of man. And this faith is religion’s own 
special domain. Or rather, this faith is religion. 

I need not labour this point. It is sufficiently clear to those 
who have anything to do with creative work, whether in the 
department of philosophy or science or literature. It is faith 
which is the driving force of all such creative work. The 
scientist feels it, the philosopher feels it, the poet feels it, to 
name only three departments of human culture. Can the 
scientist achiet'e anything unless he has a burning faith in truth? 
And such a faith sometimes makes a fanatic of him. He is 
prepared to lay down his life for the sake of truth, and the 
histoiy of science is full of records of the great martyrs who in 
the cau.se of truth have sacrificed their lives. The philosopher 
has also gladly mounted the scaffold or died at the stake for the 
sake of his burning love for truth, which is a matter of faith 
with him. The poet also in his way, though lc.ss spectacularly, 
stakes his all for the sake of his faith in truth, beauty and 
goodness. 

Faith, then, is the great dynamic force behind all human 
activity. And that direction of human activity which makes 
faith its very self is religion. But faith must be faith in some- 
diing. It cannot hang in mid-air. What is that towards which 
faith is directed? It is ivhat we call Value, a term which 
unfortunately it is not possible to make more clear, for it is 
indefinable. It is nothing short of a tragedy — is it not? — that 
all the great and noble things which make life worth living, 
such as truth, goodness, beauty, etc., are all indefinable. In 
another place I have dealt with this, but here clearly I cannot 
discuss it and must content myself with the remark that it is a 
great tragedy. 

However tliat may be, religion is faith in value. Perhaps 
I should say values, for there is not one value but several values. 
Faith in values, then, constitutes the essence of religion. Faitli, 
when it is misdirected, when it does not point towards values, 
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but rather towards what is their opposite, namely, disvalucs, is 
what we call fanaticism. Religion and fanaticism are alike, so 
far as faith is concerned, but differ toto each in the objects 
toivards which their respective faiths are directed, for while the 
one faith is directed towards values, the other faith is directed 
toivards anti-values. 

But religion is not merely faitli in values, but faith in the 
realization of ^'alues. Let me explain. Religion is not content 
■with a mere otiose contemplation of values. She is interested in 
their realization. Values may exist, and may exist for eternity, 
but that is not the question for religion. It is rather a question, 
as wc shall presently see, for philosophy. For religion the vital 
question is the realization of values. 

I would have accepted Hoffding's definition of religion as 
faith in the conservation of values, but for two reasons. In the 
first place, Hoffding’s definition rests upon the idea of a perpe- 
tual conflict between value and existence. Indeed, it is one of 
the central ideas of his philosophy that such a conflict exists. 
Now I cannot subscribe to this view. To my mind there cannot 
be any conflict between existence and value. Existence itself is 
a value, and values must also exist, or they will be nothing. 
Values, of course, have more than mere existence, but they must 
have that at least. When I say goodness is a value, I do, of 
course, mean that it has something more than existence, that it 
has a content which is not fully expressed by saying that it 
exists. But I mean certainly that it exists. My second objec- 
tion to Hoffding’s definition is that it docs not suflicienily bring 
out the dynamic character of religion. Conservation is a static 
concept ; it indicates merely keeping things as they are. Realiza- 
tion is something far more d^mamic; it indicates directly the 
creative function of faith. Rctilization does not merely conserve, 
but it creates, and it indicates a process which is eternal. 
Religion as faith in the realization of values, is continuously 
growing, continuously evolving. It is just the opposite of any 
static constancy. It is very necessary to understand this, for in 
what I shall say in the sequel, I shall have to emphasize mainly 
the evolutionary character of religion and the possibility — nay 
the certainty — of its rising to higher and higher levels. 

But if religion is faith in the realization of values, what, it 
may be asked, is philosophy? What is the distinction between 
philosophy and religion? Philosophy I define as the universal 
science of values. It has two main tasks. I’he first is the dis- 
covery of the values, and the second is the estimation of them 
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and an integration of all experience in the light of them. It is 
not concerned with the realization of values. Whether values 
are realized or not, is a matter of complete indifference to it. 
Its attitude towards values, moreover, is not one of faith, but 
one of knowledge. Of course, faith is the driving force behind 
its quest, as it is behind all quests, as I have already explained. 
But that quest is a quest for knowledge, and not for faith. 

Can there be conflict between religion and philosophy? Of 
course, there can be, as the history of the Middle Ages in Europe 
has shown. But that the conflict need not be a permanent 
feature of their relation with each other, is also proved by the 
history of our country, where these two most vital branches of 
human spiritual activity have always acted in closest co-operation 
with each other. Why has this been so in our country and why 
has the history of the Western countries a different story to tell? 
The reason is, that in our country tlie values which religion held 
most firmly, and in the realization of which she had intense 
faith, wet'c also those which philosophy discovered to be the 
highest. Whether this was due to any pre-established harmony 
between religion and philosophy or was due- only to a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” between tliem, I need not discuss. Suffice it 
for me to say that the two have never quarrelled or never, 
quarrelled to the extent to which they did in Europe. In 
Europe the conflict between them was due to the fact that many 
of the values which philosophy looked upon as most essential, 
were cried down by religion, while, on the other hand, many 
which were held in great esteem by religion were treated with 
scant respect by philosophy. As examples we may mention 
freedom and authority. Philosophy esteemed very highly the 
value of freedom, while religion looked down upon it. So again, 
authority, which was very highly prized by religion, tvas regarded 
by philosophy as an inferior value, if not treated as a disvalue. 

Coming ijow to the relation between religion and ethics, the 
important thing to remember is tliat ethics is a branch of philo- 
sophy. As a branch of philosophy it is a theoretical study of 
values. It is not interested in the realization of values, as 
religion is. And it does not deal with faith but with knowledge. 
Its difference from philosophy is that it does not deal with all 
values, but only with some special ones, called moral values. 
Unfortunately, as we shall see in the sequel, religion is some- 
times confused with ethics, a confusion which is not to the 
advantage of either and certainly is very much to the dis- 
advantage of religion. 
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A word may be said here about the relation between religion 
and yoga. Both are concerned with the realization o£ values, 
but ivhile religion is faith in such realization, yoga supplies the 
method by which this faith can be converted into an actual 
realization. Religion puts forward certain eternal values as 
objects, the realization of W'hich is demanded by faith, but how 
they arc to be realized, religion i.s powerless to indicate. It is 
here that yoga comes to the aid of religion. It .shows the svay 
in svhich these values are to be realized. In this sense yoga is 
as the Bhagavadgita says, tlie kawia here being 

the actual realization of that which is put forward as an object 
of faith by religion. 

The nature of religion and her relation to the sLster 
disciplines being now understood, we arc in a position to know 
rvhat value to attach to various statements which are made by 
well-meaning critics about what religion is to do and what she 
is not to do. For instance. Prof. C. E. M. Joad, a very sympathe- 
tic critic of religion, has, in a book', with the main sentiments 
of which I fully agree, mentioned two things which, in his view, 
religion must not do if she is to survive. What are these two 
things? He enumerates them as follows: “(a) It (religion) must 
not teach beliefs about the nature of the physical universe which 
science has shown to be false, (b) With regard to the non- 
physical universe, it must not teach as absolute truths dogmas 
which cannot be known to be either true or false, but which 
there is no reason to think true”. This statement of Prof. Joad 
is nothing more than a truism. Who has ever suggested that 
religion should teach things which have been proved to be false 
by science, or put forward as absolute truths things w'hich are at 
best problematic? If religion ever did any of these foolish 
things, people would not have been content to administer a mild 
warning, such as Prof. Joad does, but would have banished 
religion completely from the realm. 

Again, what is meant by saying, “If religion were to survive”? 
Who is to be the arbiter of her destiny? Is it Science? Is it 
settled beyond all possibility of dispute that in all questions 
concerning the right of things to survive, the judgment is always 
to be pronounced by science? If such a state of things is 
accepted as a settled fact, what remains there for either science 
or philosophy to do? 


’ Vide The Present and Fntni-e oj Religion, p. 212. 
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I am afraid I have expressed my views rather strongly, but 
this is because I feel a protest is needed against the rather facile 
assumption that religion must show her credentials to science. 
However, this is only a side issue into which I w'as led in the 
course oi ray remarks on the relation between religion and 
other human disciplines. Prof. Joad has not mentioned here 
(though he has done so elsewhere) the most important fact 
about religion, namely, that she is concerned with values and 
not with facts. It is not true facts or false facts which is the 
main issue here, but whether religion deals with facts or values. 

One question tvhich .specially interests us in our country is 
how far religion is concerned w'ith ritual and ceremony. Insti- 
tutional religions have always had, as a necessary part of their 
organization, usages and customs, ritual and ceremony. For the 
same reason, however, for which we have seen religion must give 
up dabbling in facts, she must abandon her connection with 
ritual and ceremony. This is not to say that they are un- 
necessary. They certainly fulfil a very important function. But 
their importance is in the domain of social life, not in that of 
religion. It is true they* are a part — and a very important part 
— of institutional religions. Institutional religions, however, 
have an inner core, which is the truly religious part of them, 
and which consists in nothing but pure faith. Over and above 
this inner core, they have what I may call an outer ring, where 
are deposited various things, social customs and usages, myths, 
legends, rites and ceremonies. The kernel is pure faith — faith 
in the realization ol values. All those things that have gathered 
round the outer ring may be looked upon more or less as 
excrescences. 

It is the nature of the values in which a religion is interested, 
which determines the type to which it belongs. The values 
which at present dominate the field of religion are mainly four, 
namely, the values of humanity, the values of inner realization, 
the values of the organic unity of man with the Greater Man 
in the universe, preached by the poet Tagore, and the values of 
the Superman, taught by Sri Aurobindo. Consequently, there 
arc four types of religion which hold the field to-day, namely, 
{a) religion of humanity, (h) religion of mysticism or of individual 
realization, (c) Tagore’s religion of man, and (d) Sri Aurobindo's 
religion of the Superman. Historically, there have been other 
tyjaes, such as physical religion, consisting in the worship of 
natural forces, and that kind of religion which consists in the 
worship of the Manes or spirits of ancestors, but these now 
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delinilely belong to a superseded stage of evolution, and there- 
fore do not call for any discussion here. 

I will now briefly explain the method I will adopt in dis- 
cussing these four types of religion. As my object is to find out 
what religion can be looked upon as the future religion, I shall 
give mainly a critical analysis of these different types, with a view 
to determining their relative merits. If this results in showing 
that one of these types is not only distinctly superior to the 
others, but is also their natural culmination and fulfilment, then 
this fact tvill be a sufficient tvarrant for our declaring that to be 
the future religion. The future religion must be the perfec- 
tion and consummation of the previous types ; she must not miss 
any of the values of the earlier types, but must take them up 
and tiansform them, adding at the same time some new values 
oi her own. 


(a) REUGION OF HUMANITY 

With these prefatory remarks I begin my examination of 
the four types of religion mentioned above. First, there is the 
religion of humanity, the origin of which is the celebrated homo 
mensura doctripe of Protagoras. This celebrated doctrine un- 
doubtedly gave a new impetus to Greek thought, which pre- 
viously had been mainly occupied with external nature. The 
Protagorean doctrine was the beginning of a great wave of 
humanism which swept over Greece for two centuries. In fact, 
Greek culture is known to this day as humanistic, though there 
arc certain features in it, especially in the philosophy of Plato, 
which transcend humanism. The philosophy of tlxe Stoics was 
not humanistic, though it sliared the ethicism of the previous 
age, which was itself an offshoot of humanism. 

In our country there never was a movement which was 
purely humanistic, though Buddhism, on account of the fact that 
there was no place for God in it, and also on account of the 
emphasis it laid upon ethics, is often spoken of as humanistic. 
But Buddhism had also its Absolute, which was Nirvana or the 
Buddha, and its object was not the fullest development of the 
capacities of man, but rather the complete suppression of the 
sensuous part of man’s life. In fact, what it advocated was the 
extirpation of all desires, which totally runs counter to the 
humanistic ideal of life. 

In religion humanism gives rise to a kind of ethical religion, 
where the place of God is taken by humanity. It was therefore 
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given ihe characteristic title ‘religion of humanity’ by Auguste 
Comte, one of its chief champions. Humanity is here deified 
and conceived as a person. Its essential features are thus slated 
in a pamphlet®, quoted by Bridges, as follows: 

“Positive religion has nothing to do with any supernatural 
or extra-ten estrial being ; it is the Religion of Humanity. The 
moral code of Positivism may be summed up thus: physical, 
intellectual and moral amelioration with the view of becoming 
more and more fit for the service of others. By others are under- 
stood thiee collective existences ranged in order of magnitude — 
the Family, the State, Humanity”. 

John Stuart Mill was also a charaj^ion of this religion of 
humanity. He indicated this vei7 clearly in a letter to Comte’ : 

“It has been my lot, a rare one in my country, never to have 
believed in God, even when a child. I have always seen that 
the construction of a true philosophy of society was the only 
possible foundation on which a general regeneration of human 
morality could rest, and that the idea of Humanity was the only 
substitute for the idea of God”. In his Three Essays on 
Religion‘s Mill similarly tried to show that tliis religion fulfilled 
all the requirements of religion. 

The religion of humanity no doubt gives us a lofty concep- 
tion of service of man, but this is a poor consolation for its 
depriving humanity of all chances of receiving inspiration from 
a higher source. Useful and elevating as the religion of the 
service of man is, it for ever pins man down to his present level. 
There is no hope in such a system for a radical transformation 
of the nature of man. The ethical religion which it preaches 
serves only to perpetuate, in a slightly improved form, the 
present institutions of man. 

It would be a gross mistake to call the gospel of the service 
of man, which was preached by Sri Ramakrishna Pararaahansa 
and Swami Vivekananda, a religion of humanity. It is some- 
thing far higher than this, for the service of man, as preached 
by these great saints, is only a deduction from the more general 
principle of the immanence of God in the universe. It is 

* Vide Illustrations of Positivism, p. 222. 

‘Ibid., p. 429. 

‘See the second Essay Utility of Religion (p. 109), where Mill .said: 
“The essence of religion is tlie strong and earnest direction of the emotions 
and desires towards an ideal object, recognized as of the highe.st excellence, 
and ^ rightfnlly paramount over all seffish objects of desire. This condi- 
tion is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent a degree, and 
m as high a sense, as by the supematuial religions even in their best 
manifestations, and far more so than in any of their others.” 
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jecause every human being (given by them the significant 
appellation Naranarayand) is, according to them, a visible mani- 
festation of God, that service of man becomes synonymous for 
them with service of God. The whole fabric of the religion of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda rests upon an intense faitli in the 
realization of God, and is as far removed from the religion of 
humanity as anything possibly can be. 


(b) religion of mysticism or individual realization 

Another type of religion which has been in vogue from* time 
immemorial and which recently, thanks to Bergson, has received 
a new accession of strength, is the religion of mysticism or 
individual realization. This religion has, in fact, been histori- 
cally the most popular religion in our country, with the excep- 
tion of the religion of ritual and ceremony. In Europe it has 
survived only in the mystics, but recently it has been brought 
very much into prominence by Bergson. I have discussed else- 
where the philosophical implications of this religion, and shall 
only say a few words here about its shortcomings as a religion. 
Great as is the appeal of this religion of mysticism, it suffers from 
one fundamental defect, and that is that it misses the organic 
unity of the universe. It detaches the individual from the 
world, and believes that it is only in this detachment that the 
individual’s higher realization is possible. This type of realiza- 
tion has been sought in our country for ages, but although it 
has produced a few higher individuals, it has not helped in any 
way the general evolution of the universe to a higher level. 
And this is because the gifted individuals have cut themselves 
adrift from the main currents of evolution, so that their influence 
has not been able to reach, except very indirectly, the world out- 
side. From this point of view, the active mystics, as Bergson 
calls them, those whose realization refuses to confine itself within 
themselves, but expresses itself in many forms of social service, 
perhaps contribute more towards raising the level of world- 
evolution than the contemplative type, for they come more in 
contact with the world and are more interested in the uplift of 
the universe than the latter. But the contemplative mystic also 
can, if he so desires, create an atmosphere around him, which 
may draw other kindred souls into it, and thereby set up a 
higher sphere which is bound to have its repercussions upon the 
world outside. But this influence spreads very slowly, whereas 
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the social work of the active mystic produces more rapidly a 
change in the outside world. 

But even the work of the active mystic cannot do much to 
raise the level of world-evolution, for the work that he does is 
social service which, as we have seen, only perpetuates certain 
conditions of human life as they exist to-day. It has not got the 
power to dynamise life, to galvanise it into a higher expression 
of itself. 

The religion of mysticism, therefore, with all its immense 
possibilities of individual realization, must be pronounced to be 
a failure, so far as the general evolution of the universe is con- 
cerned. Moreover, individual realization also is immensely 
helped by cosmic realization. When the whole universe receives 
a new light and attains a new and higher status, individuals 
ipso facio attain a higher realization. This is the normal and 
natural way of obtaining a higher realization. The religion of 
mysticism substitutes for this normal way an abnormal one, 
namely, that of dissociating the individual completely from the 
rest of the world. It is at best therefore a freak, and is not of 
much value from the general evolutionary standpoint. 

(c) Tagore’s religion of man 

Tagore has outlined a religion which he has called the 
religion of man, which resembles in many respects the religion 
of humanity and the religion of mysticism, but also differs from 
both in many essentkls. It resembles the former, in that it looks 
at religion from the point of view of man, but unlike it, it does 
not look at it from the point of view of the moral man only. It 
does not look upon social service as the goal of religion, but 
takes into account other aspects of man also, which have a deeper 
spiritual significance. For example, it believes in man’s kinship 
with Nature, and feels a sort of exhilaration in the contemplation 
of beauty and sublimity as showing man’s fundamental unity 
with the rest of creation. It is also, like mysticism, a religion of 
personal realization, but unlike it, it docs not believe that the 
realization is only possible by a complete detachment of the 
individual from the world, but rather believes in a common 
ground between individual and cosmic realization. The indivi- 
dual realization of beauty and harmony, for example, it links 
with the cosmic realization of these values in Nature. 

The essence of Tagore’s religion consists in the recognition 
of a Higher Reality in intimate touch with man and defined in 
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terms of humanity. What it seeks is the meeting of the infinite 
and the finite in man. “It gives me a great joy”, he says,® "to 
feel in my life detachment at the idea of a mystery of a meeting 
of the two in a creative comradeship. I felt that I had found 
my religion at last, the Religion of Man, in which the Infinite 
became defined in humanity and came close to me so as to need 
my love and co-operation". This idea he expressed beautifully 
in a poem in the Gitanjali: 

srWK ^ snfT® 

5n% ^ 5% 

“When shall 1 break the walls of my private chamber and 
come out into the wide world, riding the chariot of life?” 

As I have shown elsewhere®, there are two ways in tvhich 
the union of the finite and the infinite can be effected in man. 
The first is by man coming out of his seclusion and bringing 
himself into union with the world. This is what is expressed 
in the above verse. The other is by God choosing to make man 
the vehicle of his expression. The second idea we also find in 
another poem in the Gitanjali: 

qT^nafl- Sim I 
arniK gto STTO 

'Thou soundest Thy note, O Infinite, in the finite. That is why 
Thy manifestation is so sweet in me’. 

This idea he further developed in his poem Jlvana Devata. 
The central idea of this poem is that there is in every man an 
indwelling Divine principle which is in intimate personal touch 
with all his feelings, thoughts and volitions. It is the inner 
guide and controller of all that he feels, all that he thinks, and 
all that he desires. But it does aU this, not by remaining outside, 
like an external authority, but by being completely internal. 
In fact, it is man's partner in the great enterprise which we ciU 

“ Vide Religion of Man, p. 96. 

“ See the writer’s article Tagore's conceftion of the destiny of Man and 
his mission in life (“Calciitla Review”, Oct. 1941 J. 
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life. The Poet made this very clear in the following lines of 
this poem (I give the Poet’s own translation): 

“I know not why thou chosest me for thy partner, 

Lord of my lifel 

Didst thou show ray days and nights, 

My deeds and dreams for the alchemy of thy art, 

And string in the chain of thy music ray songs of autumn 

and spring. 

And gather the flowers from my mature moments 

for thy crown?” 

This intimate personal touch with God is the chief note of 
his religion. It was the privilege of man, he thought, to be 
always in such intimate touch. His religion must therefore 
exhibit it ; it must be nothing else than an expression of this 
intimate contact. 

This is another reason why we must say that Tagore’s religion 
is very different from the religion of humanity. Its gaze is not 
confined to the narrow sphere of human interests but extends far 
beyond it to the limitless field of the Infinite. Only it wants 
the Infinite to maintain a living touch with man. Man- is not 
a forsaken creature ; God has honoured him by • maintaining 
constant contact with him. 

The core of Tagore's religion is a sense of oiganic unity of 
man with the universe. It is the realization of an all-pervading 
personality in the universe answering to the personality of man. 
He found inspiration in the songs of the Vaishnava poets who 
“sang of a love that ever flows through numerous obstacles 
between man and Man the Divine, the eternal relation which 
has the relationship of mutual dependence for a fulfilment that 
needs perfect union of individuals and the Individual”. 

His religion, he confessed, was “a poet’s religion”. All that 
he felt about it was from vision, not from knowledge. This gave 
him an advantage, he thought, which those who relied upon 
logic and reason did not possess. For it is the man of inner 
sense who alone can realize the inner unity manifesting itself 
through all differences. The man of reason and logic, on the 
contrary, stumbles at every step over individual objects and 
individual facts. He has no dissolvent by which the separateness 
of these can be merged in the unity of a greater whole. For 
him, therefore, facts arc final, and he does not care for their 
hidden meanings. 

So far Tagore went with the man of inner vision. But 
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religion wiLh him was not only a matter of vision, but also of 
the heart* The man of the heart unlocks his heart to the Infinite 
Heart of the Man Divine. The pulsations of the latter he feels 
in the pulsations of his own heart. Tagore quoted a number of 
sayings of the wandering minstrels of Bengal, called Baiils, who 
had such a heart-to-heart communion with the Man Divine. 
One such minstrel sang: "Man seeks the man in me and I loose 
myself and run out”. Ravidas, a poet-singer of mediaeval India, 
sang: “Thou secst me, O Divine Man {Narahari), and I sec 
thee, and our love becomes mutual". God, therefore, appeared 
to all these mystics as “the Man of my heart”. The essence of 
this realization is “the expansion of our consciousness in a great 
reality of Man to which wc belong”. 

The result of this survey of the essential nature of religion 
he summed up as follows' : “Science may include in its field of 
knowledge the starry world and the world beyond it ; philosophy 
may try to find some universal principle which is at the root of 
all things, but religion inevitably concentrates itself on humanity, 
which illumines our reason, inspires our wisdom, stimulates our 
love, claims our intelligent service”. 

He was proud to admit that this was anthropomorphism, 
and said that man’s religion could not but be anthropomorphic. 
He looked upon man as the crown of the whole process of 
evolution. 

This may be all true, but the question is: Cannot man 
himself evolve into something higher? Why should we think 
that man, as he is, represents all that he ever can be? And if he 
can become someUiing different from what he is, why should 
not his religion also take this into account? Why should its 
gaze be confined to him, when he himself is only a passing phase? 
If the destiny of man is to be more than man, religion cannot 
be content with looking at the world from his point of view. 

(d) Religion of the Superman 

In otlier words, the standpoint of religion must be, not the 
standpoint of man, but that of the Superman. This is the great 
truth proclaimed by Sri Aurobindo. Not man as he is, but 
man as he shall be, as he is destined to be, sets the standard for 
religion. 

The limitations of the types of religion we have just 
' Religion of Man, pp. 1 13-14. 
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examined, may all be attributed to this one cause, the failure 
to perceive that man is not the goal of evolution. The anxiety 
which the religion of humanity shows to preserve in a somewhat 
improved form the existing institutions of man, for instance, is 
due to its failure to grasp that these institutions may not be the 
last thing in the scheme of world-evolution. Even its principle 
of the universal brotherhood of man may have to be transformed, 
as we shall presently see, in the light of the higher destiny of 
man. 

So, too, individual realization is not enough. The history 
of the world has already shown this. There have been in every 
age and in every country men who have attained individual 
realization, and through it, individual emancipation, but tlieir 
attaining individual salvation has not improved the general con- 
dition of the world. The world is just where it is, in spite of 
their obtaining individual realization. From the point of view 
of world-progress, therefore, a religion whose outlook is confined 
to individual realization, no matter how satisfying it may be to 
the individuals concerned, must be pronounced a failure. 
Religion must have a cosmic outlook ; it is faith in the cosmic 
realization of values. Let me explain. Religion does not 
believe in a static condition of the universe. If it did, it would 
not be the dynamic element in the spiritual life that it is. It 
believes in the progress of the world — a progress which is not 
limited by any conditions, but is truly endless. The world at 
present has not reached the perfection which is its due. There 
are possibilities of its further improvement which are simply 
unlimited. There are values which are still unrealized in it, 
but which it is its destiny to realize. The goal of evolution is 
npt individual realization but cosmic realization, that is to say, 
the realization of higher and higher values in the universe, 
leading to a higher and higher status of it. 

The religion of the Superman is a prophecy of a new heaven 
and a new earth. It does not say to man, “Lo, you are in a gross, 
stupid, unkind world. The physical universe which surrounds 
you is the field of blind, unconscious force. Even your own 
little world, the world of your neighbours, friends, and relations 
is a world of gross stupidity and dai’kness. You can expect 
notliing but opposition and obstruction from your physical as 
well as your social environment at every step in your march 
towards higher and higher realization. Inspite of all this opposi- 
tion, however, you will succeed, provided you can detach yourself 
thoroughly from the world and have a sufficiently intense 
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hankering after realization”. But it says to him, "Behold, a new 
heaven and a new earth is coming. A new age, a Satyayuga, is 
about to daivn. This earth wdll not be the stupid and blind 
earth that it is to-day. This atmosphere will not be the dense 
atmosphere that you breathe to-day. Your society, the society of 
your friends and relations and fellow-beings, will not be the dull 
and callous and unkind society that you sec to-day. All this is 
going to change. A new physical univei'sc, not controlled by 
unconscious forces, but illumined by the light of a Superior 
Light, is about to emerge, and a new society, a society of gnostic 
beings, is going to make its appearance, and yoii will find your- 
self, not obstructed and opposed, but encouraged and helped at 
e\'ery step in your march towards higher realization. In fact, 
you will march hand-in-hand with your fellows, the gnostic 
beings, aided by a new and transformed material universe, 
towards heights undreamt-of before”. 

This is the message of the religion of the Superman, as 
proclaimed by Sri Aurobindo. Its two main components are: 

(1) that religion is religion of the Superman, and not of Man, 

(2) that it visualizes a cosmic, and not merely an individual 
realization. They completely change the outlook of religion. 
The religion of the Superman differs fundamentally from the 
religion of man, just as the latter differs fundamentally from 
physical religion. It does not value very highly those things 
which man wants to cling to, such as social, economic and 
political institutions. 

It makes a transvaluation of values — a complete overhauling 
and transformation of human values. It does more than this, 
for it brings into view certain values of which man at present 
has no consciousness. It would be idle to pretend to know and 
grasp all the values that will reveal themselves to the conscious- 
ness of the Superman. We at the human level can at best faintly 
guess the values that will dawn upon such a consciousness. Wc 
are too prone to suppose that all our cherished dreams will be 
realized, and that too, as we precisely wish them to be realized, 
in that higher life. In this we are sure to be disappointed. 

One great thing which the famous English thinker Bradley 
has taught us is that we must not suppose all our dear and 
cherished things to remain just as they are, when seen in the 
light of a higher principle. If we seek the guidance of the 
Absolute, we must be prepared to give up many of them and 
see .them transformed, some into mere skeletons, others even into 
ghoSts, Those dear things without which we cannot conceive 
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life to l5e possible, would, when viewed in the light of the 
Absolute, simply melt away, as did the great pretensions of 
learning of Narada when subjected to the searching examination 
of his instructor, Sanatkumara. Even some of the values which 
appear to us most essential, may, when \iewed in relation to the 
Absolute, lose their importance. 

This is why Sri Aurobindo says that ethics is only a passing 
phase of c\’olution. His object is not to underrate the value of 
ethics. Ethics undoubtedly holds a very important place in the 
organi7ation of human society. But human society as it exists 
at present is not the last word of evolution. It is bound to 
undergo a radical transformation when evolution jumps to its 
next higher stage. \V^hen this takes place, the values of morality 
will lose the importance which they possess at present. Family 
relations, the relations between capital and labour, the State and 
the individual, etc., will all undergo a fundamental change when 
man will experience a radical change in his nature due to the 
emergence of a higher principle in him. It is not possible, 
therefore, to look upon any of these as ultimate values. 

Take, again, the great principle of humanism, the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. Why should we think that in the higher 
life which is destined to be ours, this principle will be realized 
as we wish it to be done? Do we not see that in spite of its 
spectacular grandeur, there is narrowness and prejudice at the 
bottom of it? Why should we suppose tliat man will for ever 
lead a separate life from the rest of creation? Why should we 
always hate the lower animals? Why should we think it im- 
possible to have any brotherhood with them? And then the 
physical universe? Must we suppose that it will for ever remain 
alien to us? Can we not feel any fellowship with it? Should 
we always consider ourselves to be superior to it and should we 
always consider it to be our duty to curb and control it? Should 
it remain the highest ambition of man to be master of the 
physical universe and use it for his ends? The growth of science 
has undoubtedly given man unlimited opportunities for realizing 
this ambition, but nev'ertheless, is this ambition one which it is 
the duty of man always to cheirish? Are those eternal words of 

wisdom of our sages, mere 

phrases? Is there no inner ballast of fundamental, vital truth 
behind these great words? Is that great ideal of a fundamental 
organic unity of the whole universe, physical, vital, mental, a 
mere idle fancy? Are these great sayings mere lugubrations of 
mentally unbalanced, soma-intoxicated dreamers? 
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II we think so, I have notliing to say except that we should 
refrain from mourning the sad state in which religion finds 
herself to-day, and should give up for ever all hope of raising 
her to her former glorious position. If all that we expect from 
religion is that she should maintain all the goody, goody ideas 
of our respectable morality, then the sooner we cease to talk of 
reviving and reforming religion, the better it will be for us and 
for religion. 

It may be said that the brotherhood of the whole universe 
or man’s organic unity with the ivhole creation is too thin and 
dilute a conception to serve as a foundation for religion. I 
admit that it is so. But this is precisely what we have got to 
change. Why is this conception so thin and dilute? Is it not 
because wc are incapable of grasping as a concrete reality the 
fundamental organic unity of the whole oreation? And why so? 
Because we look at everything through the spectacles of mind. 
And mind is only capable of comprehending such a unity as a 
mere abstraction and not as a concrete reality. This incapacity 
is something inherent in the very nature of mind, and mind 
can no more get rid of it than the leopard can change its skin. 
All constructions of mind have tliis fundamental weakness about 
them, that they make abstractions of all principles. All mental 
principles have this essential defect that they are unsubstantial 
masses, floating in mid-air, without being rooted in the soil of 
concrete reality. And that is why one breath of wind takes 
them to one abstraction, as another carries them to another. To 
move from one abstraction to another, from eternity to eternity 
— this is the fate of mind. 

No doubt a very sad fate. But this is not the fate of man. 
And this is the glorious message which the religion of the Super- 
man gives us. Its first and most essential teaching is that mind 
is not the last stage of evolution, but that mind must consummate 
itself in something higher than mind. This 'some thing higher 
than mind’ is what Sri Aurobindo calls the Supermind. Evolu- 
tion is bound to rise to the stage of the Supermind. The 
Supermind is bound to descend into the process of evolution and 
give it a new push. And when this happens, principles will no 
longer remain frothy abstractions, but will become living, con- 
crete realities. This principle, for instance, which we were 
discussing, the principle of the organic unity of the whole 
creation, will then become charged with concrete reality. It will 
no longer remain thin as it now is, but will be clothed in the 
flesh and blood of a living reality. That is why I said, "We 
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have got to change all this”. Under the religion o[ the Super- 
man the organic unity of the universe will be one of the most 
living and dynamic realities. The so-called thinness, therefore, 
ol this vital principle is only a passing phase, and will disappear 
with the disappearance of the rule of mind and the emergence 
of the Supermind. 

We thus see that the principle of the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man will be transformed into that of the organic unity of the 
whole universe, when the Supermind will descend into the pro- 
cess of evolution. Similarly, the principles of nationalismi and 
internationalism will lose all their distinguishing characteristics 
and be merged in a higher principle of unity. Bergson is right 
when he says that nationalism and internationalism differ not in 
degree, but in kind. Bergson, however, is wrong when he thinks 
that this difference is one between closed and open morality, 
that is, lietween institutional morality and the morality of inner 
realization. Inner or individual realization is not competent 
to give a full view of internationalism. This can only be 
obtained through cosmic realization, that is to say, when not only 
the individual, but the whole world receives a new light and 
reaches a higher stage of its evolution. The full realization of 
internationalism is not possible at the human level; man, so 
long as he is merely man, will always have his quarrels with his 
fellow-men in one form or another. This is why, in spite of the 
best efforts of so many philosophci's and other ardent souls who 
have dedicated their lives to it, internationalism is still as far off 
as ever. It must wait till the emergence of a higher principle 
leading to a radical cosmic transformation. But when this con- 
summation Lakes place — ^and here is the most wonderful part of 
the whole process — ^internationalism itself will be transformed 
into something higher, for instance, into a principle of universal 
cosmic unity. 

This is true also of the other offshoot of internationalism, 
namely, peace and goodwill among men. This also is not 
capable of realization at the human stage. Wars will continue 
to disfigure our civilization, so long as it remains only human. 
It is impossible to formulate any scheme by which we can hope 
permanently to get rid of war, so long as world-evolution remains 
tvhere. it is, that is, so long as it continues to be dominated by 
mind. For this imposes certain fundamental limitations of out- 
look, which preclude the possibility of our taking a truly broad 
view of things, which alone can make war an impossibility. 

If this is pessimism, then it is pessimism to say that fire 
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burns. Fire is fire, and so long as it continues to be fire, it must 
burn. So also man is man, and so long as he continues to be 
man, there is no escape for him from war. But man is not 
destined to remain for ever mere man. He has a higher deslmy, 
and that is to become more than man, to become Superman. 

This is the great optimistic note of Sri Aurobindo’s I'cligion 
and philosophy. It emphatically declares that there is bound 
to come a time when man will be free from his present limita- 
tions and will pa.ss into the state of Superman. There is no 
possibility of doubt about this. It asserts this as an absolute 
certainty. Where it .speaks hesitatingly or haltingly is about the 
jjoSsibility of eliminating war under the present conditions of 
human society. But this hesitation means nothing more than 
that imperfection is imperfection. That there are certain in- 
herent weaknesses in man, even the greatest champion of 
humanism cannot deny. That on account of these weaknesses 
ivar cannot be completely eliminated, is also ivhat it is impossible 
to deny. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find a greater optimi.st than Sri 
Aurobindo. He gives us a picture of a future state of evolution, 
where not only will war become absolutely unthinkable, but a 
spirit of harmony and order will descend even to the lower order 
of creation. For, as he says", “the supramental gnostic being . , . 
would not only found all his living on an intimate sense and 
effective realization of harmonic unity in his own inner and outer 
life or group life, but would create a harmonic unity also with 
the still surviving mental world, even if that world remained 
altogether a world of Ignorance. For the gnostic consciousness 
in him would perceive and bring out the evolving truth and 
principle of harmony hidden in the formations of the Ignorance ; 
it would be natural to his sense of integrality and it would be 
within his pow'er to link them in a true order with his own 
gnostic principle and the evolved truth and harmony of his own 
greater life-creation”. 

As a result of this penetration of the Supramental conscious- 
ness into the lower forms of creation, there mil be established a 
greater unity between the higher and the lower forms than exists 
to-day. The result will be a greater solidarity between indivi- 
dual and individual, leading to a greater organic unity. This 
appears clearly from the following .sketch® of the change brought 
about in the relation of the individual to other individuals and 

* The U/e Divine, Vol. IX, Part H, p. 1033. 
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to life and matter: “For the gnastic being would be in unison 
and communion with the Consciousness-Force that is at the root 
of everything: his vision and his will ivould be the channel of 
the supramcntal Real-Idea, the self-effective Truth-Force ; his 
action would be a free manifestation of the power and workings 
of the root Force of existence, the force of an all-determining 
conscious spirit w'hose [oimulations of consciousness work out 
inevitably in mind, life and matter. Acting in the light and 
power of the supramcntal knowledge, the evolving gnostic being 
would be more and more master of himself, master of the forces 
of consciousness, master of the energies of Nature, master of his 
instrumentation of life and matter ... A new power and powers 
of consciousness would then be an inevitable consequence of an 
evolution of Consciousness-Force passing beyond mind to a 
superior cognitive and dynamic principle. In their essential 
nature these new powers must have the character of a control 
of mind over life and matter, of the conscious life-will and life- 
force over matter, of the spirit over mind, life and matter ; they 
would have the character also of a breaking down of the barriers 
between soul and soul, mind and mind, life and life: such a 
change would be indispensable for the instrumentation of the 
gnostic life. For a total gnostic or divine living would include 
not only the individual life of the being but the life of others 
made one with the individual in a common uniting conscious- 
ness””. 

The characteristics of this higher social unity Sri Aurobindo 
further describes as follows: "There must be an inner and 
direct mutual knowledge, based upon a consciousness of oneness 
and identity, a consciousness of each other’s being, thought, 
feeling, inner and outer movements, a conscious communication 
of mind with mind, of heart with heart, a conscious impact of 
life upon life, a conscious interchange of forces of being with 
forces of being ; in any absence or deficiency of these powers and 
their intimate light there could not be a real and complete unity 
or a real and complete natural fitting of each individual’s being, 
thought, feeling, inner and outer movements with those of the 
individuals around him. A growing basis and structure of con- 
scious unanimism, we might say, would be the character of this 
more evolved life.”*® 

There is great chaos, says Sri Aurobindo, in men’s ideas 
about the relative values of society and the individual, some 

’The Life Divine, Vol. II, Part H, pp. 1138-40. 

The Life Divine, Vol. II, Part II, p. 1140. 
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maintaining that society exists for the individual, and others 
holding just the opposite view. What should be the proper 
attitude of religion towards this question? There is no doubt 
that the individual is the key to the whole process of evolution. 
He is the carrier of values, and it is by the lesel which he attains 
that the stage of evolution is to be determined. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to understand wherein lies his value as an individual. 
Briefly it may be said that his value lies in the extent to which 
he is able to express in himself the Reality that seeks expression 
through him. But this self-expression of the Reality in the 
individual has infinite grades. I'he individual began as infra- 
human and will end as supra-human. ‘Tor”, says Sri Aurobindo, 
“our humanity is not the whole of the Reality or its best possible 
self-formation or self-expression — the Reality has assumed before 
man existed an infrahuman formation and self-creation and can 
a.ssume after him or in him a supra-human formation and self- 
creation”". The growth of the individual has indeed no limit ; 
as he can surpass humanity, so can he surpass the universe. ‘‘The 
universe finds itself through him even as he finds himself in the 
universe, . . . since he can surpass it and enter into something 
in himself and in it and beyond it that is absolute”.!® 

It is clear from this that the individual does not owe any 
allegiance either to the community or humanity, but solely to 
the Reality, that is, to God. As Sri Aurobindo puts it, “his 
allegiance must be to the Truth, the Self, the Spirit, the Divine 
which is in him and in all”. 

Does this mean, however, that the future religion must go 
back to individualism? The answer is both ‘Yes’ and ‘No’. It 
i-s ‘Yes’ in the sense that the ultimate carrier of v^lue is 
undoubtedly the individual, and if the individual is crushed by 
the social machinery, then the mainspring of evolution will dis- 
appear and the evolutionary process will come to a standstill. 
It is indeed at such times that, as the Gita says, the need of an 
Avatar a arises, for it is only an Avatara that can help the world- 
evolution to tide over such a crisis. But it should be noted that 
the Avatara himself is only a Higher Individual who releases the 
forces which suffered a temporary check due to the aushing of 
individuality by a lifeless, soulless machinery, whether the 
machinery is that of laws which have lost all their inner spiritual 
content and have become mere dead husks, or whether it is that 


"JWd., p. 1153. 

'*Ibld„ p. 1163. 
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of the arbitrary dictates of an autocrat who rules by sheer 
physical force. 

Be that as it may, the hict remains that the evolutionary 
process can only continue so long as there is continuous growth 
of the individual. Evolution, in fact, may be defined from one 
point of view as a growth from a lower to a higher individual. 
Jn inorganic evolution we have to deal with the lowest type oi 
individual. In organic evolution we have to deal with a higher 
type ; in mind, with a still higher. And then when evolution 
crosses the boundaries of ignorance and passes into the domain 
of knowledge, it comes across for the first time the true 
individual. 

And what does it find there? Does it find an individual 
who is in eternal conflict with society? Just the reverse. The 
higher we ascend in the scale of individuality, the less will be 
the conflict between the individual and society. And that is 
why we have to say ‘No’ to the question: Does the future 
religion mean going back to individualism? Individualism, as 
^ve understand it, does not really favour the growth of a higher 
type of individual. The individual it contemplates is one who 
seeks his economic, social and political advantage, regardless of 
the interests of others, and often in opposition to them. It wants 
to give such an individual unlimited opportunities for self- 
aggrandisement, subject only to such limitations as will ensure 
for others also similar opportunities. Individualism of this type 
stands self-condemned. Future religion can have nothing to do 
with it. The individual whose growth it looks upon as a funda- 
mental need of evolution is a very different individual from that 
contemplated by individualism. For one thing, he docs not 
consider his interests to clash with those of others. Rather he 
does not consider anything good for him which is not good for 
others. 

A society of such individuals is very different from any 
society that we know of. In all kinds of society of which we 
have any knowledge, an individual qua individual does not feel 
his identity with other individuals. Through education and 
through social pressure, he is made to realize some sort of 
common bond with his fellow-individuals. But this realization 
is never complete ; the common bond breaks at the most crucial 
moments, and a constant need is felt of some external authority 
to bring about by force some sort of outward union. There is 
thus constant friction between individual and individual, and 
between the individual and society. 
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In ihe society envisaged by the religion of the future, the 
gnostic society, as it may be called, such a slate of things is 
unthinkable. From the sketch of this society which Sri Auro- 
bindo has given^’, it is perfectly clear that the very possibilit) 
of any clash between individuals is absolutely unthinkable. 
“One in self with all”, he says, “the supraraental being will seek 
the delight of self-manifestation of the Spirit in himself, but 
equally the delight of the Divine in all, he will have tlie cosmic 
joy and tvill be a power for bringing the bliss of the spirit, the 
joy of being to others ; for their joy will be part of his own joy of 
existence. To be occupied with the good of all beings, to make 
the joy and grief of others one’s own has been described as a sign 
of the liberated and fulfilled spiritual maii. The supramental 
lieing will have no need for that of an altruistic self-effacement, 
since this occupation will be intimate to his self-fulfilment, the 
fulfilment of the One in all, and there will be no contradiction or 
strife between his own good and the good of others: nor will he 
have any need to acquire a universal sympathy by subjecting 
himself to the joys and griefs of creatures in the Ignorance ; his 
cosmic sympathy will be part of his inborn truth of being and 
not dependent on a personal participation in the lesser joy and 
suffeiing; it will transcend what it embraces and in that 
transcendence will be its power. His feeling of universality, his 
action of universality will be always a spontaneous state and 
natural movement, an automatic expression of the Truth, an act 
of the joy of the spirit’s self-existence”. 

An act of the joy of the spirit's self-existence I This is, in 
fact, the transformation which occurs when Man passes into 
Superman. The conscious effort which in the human stage is 
required to make man seek the good of others is changed into a 
pure joy of being, an undiluted afianda, when the transition from 
Man to Superman takes place. This transition may be described 
briefly as one from duty to ananda. Kant is perfectly right when 
he says rfiat the categorical imperative or the unconditional law 
of duty can alone make us men. But he is wrong in thinking 
that no higher state can be conceived than what is pictured in 
the notion of unconditional obedience to the moral law. No 
matter how essential this notion may be at tlie human stage of 
evolution, it becomes an anachronism when the boundary is 
crossed which separates man from the superman. Then duty 
becomes a pure ananda, obedience to the moral law is then 
transformed into a sheer joy of existence. 

"/bW.. Vol. II, Part II, p. 1041. 
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For the sheer joy of existence the Superman links himself 
with others, nay, with the whole of creation. All sense of effort 
vanishes from him, all consciousness of duty. Effort and duty 
can have place only when the normal consciousness is a conscious- 
ness of difference and a sense of identity is only attained by 
suppressing this consciousness by a violent exertion. But where 
the normal consciousness is one of profound identity with the 
whole universe, how can there be any room for effort and duty? 
How can there be also any room for sorrow or delusion, for 
these are the outcome of a sense of division: 

^ li 

These are some of the main features of the religion of the 
Superman, the religion of the future, as I shall now call it, for 
it fulfils all the conditions I have already mentioned, which the 
religion of the future must satisfy, inasmuch as it takes up into 
itsell and brings into perfection the values of the other types of 
religion, at the same time addir^ some new values of which they 
were not conscious. It is not a compromise between the different 
ideals of religion as they are in vogue to-day, but it will chalk 
out a new path, guided by the new consciousness that will emerge 
when world-evolution will take its next most momentous leap 
forward. It will be neither humanism, nor a religion of mysti- 
cism, nor a religion of man ; nor will it be individualistic or 
socialistic or nationalistic or internationalistic, for the.se terms, as 
we have seen, have reference to the present world-conditions and 
will lose all their meaning when these conditions undergo a 
radical change. 

What, however, will be the immediate future of religion? 
That depends upon how far religion understands her mission, 
which is neither to quarrel with science about matters of fact, 
nor to exhibit an inordinate desiie to be in her good books. 
Why should religion be so anxious to placate science? The 
world neither wants scientific religion nor religious science, but 
it wants religion pure and simple. Religion must have some- 
thing of her own to proclaim. And she must have the courage 
to proclaim it, without caring whether science accepts it or not. 
If history has taught us anything, it is this, that if you want to 
win the respect of the world, you must proclaim your views 
fearlessly. This is as true in the sphere of religion as in other 
spheres. Religion has suffered enormously in world-estimation 
by reason of her being tied to the apron-strings of the dogmatic 
theories of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the present 
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age by reason of her morbid anxiety to seek the good opinion of 
science. If she is to succeed, she must get rid of her attitude 
of subservience and boldly proclaim what .she thinks and what 
she feels. She has an assured position in the world-order as the 
repository of faith — faith in the realization of values — and 
nothing can dislodge her from her position, neither science nor 
anything else, unless she chooses to dislodge herself. 



Sri Aurobindo as a Literary Artist 

By Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., D.litt., 
Professor of English, Lingaraj College, Belgaum, 


There are people who read Sri Aurobindo for the mystery 
and glamour surrounding his terrestrial career, more exclusive 
people who see in him the promise — ^nay, the reality — of the 
Superman and read him as the propounder of integral yoga, 
others who remember him mainly as the apostle of virile 
nationalism and read him as the living soul of renascent India, 
and there are some others still to whom he is primarily a literary 
artist and hence read him merely to lose themselves in the lumi- 
nous radiances of his poetry or in the many enchanting expanses 
of his weighty prose works. It is the last named aspect of a 
many-faceted achievement that is the subject of this diffident 
attempt at appraisement. 


I 

An artist is ever one who strives to induce form into 
seemingly formless matter, who wrestles with the law-stuIT of 
reality to explore its significances and exhibit them to the world ; 
he is thus something of an explorer and creator in his own 
sovereign right. The potter handles only foul, frail clay, but 
his exertions end in the production of a beautiful and useful 
article,* the carpenter slaves at his task, sawing and splitting 
huge masses of timber, but he ends by creating a chair or a 
chandelier or a chariot ; the weaver and the basket-maker, the 
master-builder of churches and bridges and mosques and temples, 
the music-makers who waft the human soul to the seventh 
heaven of felicity, the painter and the poet whose inspired 
creations offer the balm of incommensurable hope to ailing 
humanity, they are artists all, explorers of reality and creators 
of beauty which at the same time that it is beautiful is also 
purposive. 

The distinction that is often elaborated between the 
‘mechanical’ arts on the one hand and the ’fine’ arts on the other 
does not really touch the root of the matter. It is not as though 
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the former are wholly utilitarian and the latter are utter super- 
fluities in life. So long as there is no difference in their capacity, 
Avhy does one piefer a beautiful to an ugly basket? Beauty may 
ha\e, strictly speaking, no 'use' for us, but it is of much ‘value’ 
to those who can respond to it — and where is the man with a 
soul so dead that he has never felt his sensibilities quicken in 
the presence of beauty? On the other hand, the so-called ‘fine’ 
arts — music, painting, sculpture, architecture and poetry — are 
not mere luxuries, delectable toys in one’s exclusive Ivory Tower, 
but rather the oxygen whose inhalation helps the human soul 
to realize, at auspicious moments, that 

A life of intensities wide, immune 

Floats behind the earth and her life-fret, 

A magic of realms mastered by spell and rune, 
Grandiose, blissful, coloured, increate.* 

Art can be neither wholly utilitarian (in its lesser, material 
sense) nor can it be pursued or professed or practised in an 
absolute vacuum. It is as meaningless to cry down an artisan 
because he produces marketable chairs and baskets as ft is to 
extol a Bright Young Thing that loudly proclaims the heresy 
that Art is ever for Art’s sake alone. Even the basket-maker is 
an aitist, for he too is conscious of beauty, and is able to realize 
it here and now ; and even the most gifted of poets is something 
of an artisan, for he too has laboriously to learn to master his 
material by using the delicate tools of his own forging. All 
products of artistic activity must thus po.ssess value in our eyes ; 
we go to tliem, we cherish them, because they are useful to us 
in one way or another, because they both serve us and enlighten 
us, because they make life livable and enjoyable in its different 
planes and diverse manifestations. 

While all the arts are no doubt reared on a common base, 
they nevertheless differ from one another in their possibilities 
and in their completed development. It is, in the main, a 
question of lesser or greater comprehension, and this, again, is 
largely determined by the nature of the medium in each parti- 
cular instance ; the more intractable the medium is, the less 
scope has the artist to achieve a totality of comprehension. In 
general terms, every artist aims at storming the citadel of Reality 
and revealing its purposive core and manifold significances ; he 
aims — to vary the metaphor — ^at bridging the seeming chasm that 
divides the real from the ideal. Time from Eternity, the human 


' Collected Poems and Plays, II, p. 282. 
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from the Divine ; he aims at portraying infinity in a grain of 
sand, ineffable beauty in a few dots and dashes, the music of the 
spheres in a song or a lyric. 


II 

The aim is the same — but the media vary, and the different 
arts offer, in consequence, an interesting study in secondary 
diferentiation. Architect or sculptor or painter or musician or 
poet, the artist would glimpse Infinity and attempt to realize it 
in terms of his medium — ^stone, marble, palette, sound, symbol, 
as the case may be. The architect can really give his visions a 
local — almost a material — ^habitation and a name ; the finished 
structure is there before us, it immediately makes an assault 
upon our emotions and imaginations. But the medium at the 
disposal of the architect is essentially intractable ; it can be made 
to convey only a limited number of ideas. The grandeur of a 
Gopura or of a Gothic church or of a Taj bathed in moonlight 
is certain to transport the human soul from its prosaic habitation 
on the earth ; but the experience comes in a flood, overwhelms 
us at once, and anon leaves us behind amidst the shallows and 
miseries of our humdrum occupations. The nuances, curves, 
and gradations that make life a rich and varied store of signi- 
ficance, the embracing fluidities of love and play and laughter, 
these cannot come within the purview of architecture, nor yet 
that of sculpture — ^for, although human and divine features may 
be portrayed by a sculptor, he can never reproduce the dynamics 
of passion, the fluctuations in the fever and the fret that agitate 
the perennially human in us all ; although wonders have been 
achieved with masses of stone and bloc]« of marble or brass, a 
great deal must yet always elude the grasp of the architect and 
the sculptor. 

The painter is better placed in respect of his medium than 
are the architect and the sculptor. Colours are fluid things, they 
are fascinating and intriguing things ; you can choose your 
colours, you can mix them in any way you please, and you can 
load the canvas less or more with the many colours at your 
disposal. Since a two-dimensional canvas has to do duty for a 
three-dimensional material world and a multi-dimensional spiri- 
tual world, the painter has to leave much to illusion. Less 
strictly realized in terms of matter, painting is none the less 
more suggestive than is either sculpture or architecture ; move- 
ment, the dynamics of action, variety, multiplicity, all these can 
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be subtly insinualed by the atxomplished painter. In other 
words, painting is a more inclusive — ^more variously compre- 
hending-art than are architecture and sculpture, which, in their 
turn, are more inclusive and vitally comprehensive than are 
merely mechanical arts like pottery or carpentry or basket- 
making. 

Music and poetry, the most ethereal of the arts, are also the 
most inclusive among them. The musician’s medium is sound, 
— and music is therefore called an art of the ear in contrast to 
painting, sculpture and architecture, which are called arts of the 
eye. Now sounds are deceptively fluid and they can be made 
to signify almost the entire gamut of human emotions, passions, 
and aspirations. The musician is thus in a position to convey 
the very rhythm of life in its different altitudes ; he can make 
the stream of sound mirror the darkling current of human life ; 
and music can accurately reiterate life’s significances and 
emphasize their splendorous unity. 

Tenuous, indeed, is the musician’s medium, but even sound 
is more concrete than the medium at the disposal of a literary 
artist. Poets and prose writers are alike compelled to use words 
— ^words only, words alone — ^in the practice of their art. But 
what are words 1 When words are printed, they no doubt catch 
the eye, but words were not always printed or even written; 
when words are spoken, they are doubtless heard by the human 
car, but words are not always spoken. What is the true content 
of a word, then? It has a particular look on the printed page, 
it conveys a particular sound to the ear, it communicates some- 
thing akin to an idea to the mind ; but a word is more than 
what it looks and what it sounds and what it seems to mean; 
it is a symbol, it is a wave that floats in the ocean of Eternity, 
sometimes carrying a whisper from God to man or a prayer from 
man to God. In logical phraseology we might say that a word 
has both a definite denotation and an unknown, almost limitless 
connotation; we might say that a word has both a semantic 
import and a phonetic significance ; but we cannot ever hope 
to dispossess words of their potency, their mystery and their 
magic. 

A literary artist has greater potentialities of expression, not 
because as an artist he has aims other than those that inspire the 
musician or the painter or the sculptor or the architect, but 
because his medium is capable of infinite variation, it is the most 
ethereal and comprehensive medium of all. A block of wayside 
stone may appear to be a crude and useless thing ; but the gifted 
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sculptor secs the form implicit in it, chisels away the super- 
fluous masses, and lo and behold, a beautiful image results from 
his exertions 1 It is not as if he has created the image — he has 
only released it from its amorphous prison-house and allowed 
it to pursue its career of beauty and breathe the air of freedom. 
In like manner, stray words in the Dictionary, like so many 
wayside stones, may appear prosaic and harsh and crude ; but 
the magic touch of the literary artist will kindle them into a 
flame of beauty, that radiates “thoughts that wander through 
eternity”. The words that a literary artist uses are in physical 
appearance ju.st like the words in a Dictionary ; but they arc not 
so to be understood or apprehended ; a poet’s words are not 
printed bundles of letters, nor are they a grouping of pleasure- 
giving sounds ; while poetry does appeal to the car and although 
it is now-a-days preserved in print, the poetic word ever attempts 
to reach the inward ear, to sink into the human soul and enrich 
it ; the poetic word is the least material of all media and is akin 
rather to a winged squadron of the spirit that annihilates space 
and time and links the human soul with infinity and^ eternity. 


Ill 

Sri Aurobindo, being a literary artist, has perforce to use 
words as the medium of his expression. If his father had sent 
him, not to the Loretto Convent School at Darjeeling and thence 
to London and to Cambridge, but to native schools and colleges 
in Calcutta, Sri Aurobindo might have early familiarized himself 
with his mother tongue and become in the fulness of time 
another Bankim Chandra or Rabindranath, wielding with power 
and grace the most dynamic of modern Indian languages. But 
that was not to be. English became for all practical purposes 
Sri Aurobindq’s mother tongue and he acquired in an incredibly 
short time an astonishing mastery over this dilficult language. 
A profound knowledge of Greek and Latin and a fair acquain- 
tance with French, Italian and German helped him to study the 
language and the literature of the English people both in their 
origins and in their present European setting. Back in India 
at long last, Sri Aurobindo started reading Sanskrit and Bengali, 
and quickly grew proficient in both — but English remained his 
mother tongue; he loved Sanskrit and Bengali and mastere‘d 
them much as a Sir William Jones loved Sanskrit and studied 
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it. Be that as it may, Sri Aurobindo wa.s now, at the age of 
twenty-five, a master of many languages and knowledges, and a 
gifted witer in English rvho found it as easy and natural to 
turn his thoughts into limpid verse as to give them the "other 
harmony of prose”. 

In the course of a long and varied career, Sri Aurobindo has 
been writing incessantly ; m-iting prose and verse ,* letters, 
journalistic essays, reviews, exhortations, critical and philosophi- 
cal expositions, commentaries and treatises, all in prose ; and in 
verse, epigrams, translations, adaptations, lyrics, narrative poems, 
dramas, and, in recent years, a set of remarkable exhibits in 
futurist poetry. In result, Sri Aurobindo produces in one the 
impression that he is a born lord of language ; he scatters words 
about, at once with precision and with liberality ; he is both 
voluble in appearance and compact in effect; he is so con- 
summate a literary artist that his art ever covers up the traces 
of its toils, leaving only the well-cut diamond behind. 

When we refer to an artist’s toils, we do not necessarily 
mean that the pursuit of art is but a travail of double, double, 
toil and trouble. Creative composition is almost always a matter 
of taking considerable — if not infinite — pains ; but neither 
should pleasure be ruled out altogether; indeed, the pains of 
labour admitted, is there not also a fury of pleasure as well in 
the throes of parturition? Moreover, once an artist has gone 
through a severe discipline in works, artistic activity becomes 
almost second nature to him and he seems to paint or to sing or 
to write easily, effortlessly and as it were involuntarily. How 
much more true is it in the life of a true yogi, who has under- 
gone the severest disciplines in the vital, mental and spiritual 
planes, and who has transformed them all into engines of pur- 
poseful activity dedicated to the Life Divine? Yoga is indeed 
skill in works — and there is nothing surprising in a yogi wielding 
the instrument of language with ease, skill, dexterity, and 
unfailing success. 

Read Sri Aurobindo’s letters — there are, perhaps, several 
thousands of them — ^and they all hum and sparkle and whisper, 
at once* a voice near one’s ear and a voice from above ; they are 
neither poems, nor rhetorical pieces of prose, but they reproduce 
rather the delicate rhythms of common speech; they are best 
described as verbal curtains that shut us in — and then we almost 
decipher the very features and recognize the unique modula- 
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lions of the voice of the remarkable writer of these letters. 
Quotation is difficult, but this one will do for a specimen: 
’•Dilip, 

I cannot say that I follow very well the logic of your doubts. 
How does a noble and selfless friend suffering in a prison- 
hospital invalidate the hope of yoga? There are many dismal 
spectacles in the tvorld, but that is after all the very reason why 
yoga has to be done. If the world were all happy and 
beautiful and ideal, who would want to change it or find it 
necessary to bring down a higher consciousness into the earthly 
Mind and Matter? Your other argument is that the work of 
the yoga itself is not easy — not a happy canter to the goal. Of 
course it isn’t, because the world and human nature are what 
they are. I never said it was easy or that there were not 
obstinate difficulties in the way of the endeavour. 

Again I do not understand your point about raising up a 
new race by my going on writing trivial letters ten hours a day. 
Of course not — ^nor by writing important letters either ; even 
if I were to spend my time writing fine poems it would not build 
up a new race. Each activity is important in its own place: 
an electron or a molecule or a grain may be small things in 
themselves, but in their place they are indispensable to the 
building up of a world ; it cannot be made up only of mountains 
and sunsets and streamings of the aurora borealis — though these 
have their place there. All depends on the force behind the.se 
things and the purpose in their action — and that is known to 
the Cosmic Spirit which is at work ; and It works, I may add, not 
by the mind or according to human standards but by a greater 
consciousness which, starting from an electron, can build up a 
world and, using a tangle of ganglia, can make them the base 
here for the work of the Mind and Spirit in Matter, produce a 
Ramakrishna, a Napoleon, a Shakespeare . . The phrasing 
is impeccable, and even the two unusual words ‘canter’ and 
‘ganglia’ but enrich the passage ; the rhythms are akin to those 
of subdued conversational speech and play on one’s tongue with 
disarming familiarity. One can picture to oneself this imaginary 
scene — the chela agitatedly putting forward one animadversion 
after another, the guru patiently and almostly smilingly meeting 
them, explaining, arguing, persuading. Only a casual letter — 
a “trivial” letter! — ^but it reveals the writer, explains the core 
of his faith, and, incidentally, illustrates his prose art. 

‘ Quoted in Dilip Kntnar Roy’s Tlilhanhai . 
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IV 

Sri Aurobindo’s more deliberate compositions in prose arc 
distinguished by the same qualities of quiet assurance, classical 
phrasing, and approppriateness to the theme and the mood and 
the occasion. You may tackle any of his prose ‘tracts for the 
times’ or journalistic effusions or massive treatises — there is no 
faltering at the exordium, no thinness in the structure of the 
argument, no weakness in the peroration. \Vorks like The Life 
Divine, The Future Poetry, Essays on the Gita, The Syiithesis 
of Yoga and The Ideal of Human Unity arc mighty edifices, 
boldly conceived and executed with both imagination and a 
minute particularity. Sri Aurobindo has never felt it beneath 
his notice to attend to details ; a true artist, he has always realized 
that even seeming trifles have their own appointed place in the 
fulness of the final achievement. Although the above sequences 
w'ere originally written under the peculiar exigencies of periodic- 
al publication, they nevertheless preserve form and unity of 
impression, and claim and secure for Sri Aurobindo a place 
among the great modern masters of English prose. 

It is, perhaps, convenient as it is also necessary to study in 
particular the two monumental works. Essays on the Gita and 
The Life Divine, because these have gone through a process of 
revision since their publication in the Arya and are now easily 
accessible in book form. The Essays arc ip intention exegetical ; 
the Gila is paraphrased, often verse by verse ; Lord Krishna’s 
uttered and unuttcred thoughts are sifted, arranged, illustrated, 
expanded ; seemingly and endlessly repetitive, the Essays are 
seen in the end to be somehow endowed with a marvelloiLS 
compactness and unity of its own. What has happened is this: 
while doubtless deriving his primary inspiration from the Song 
Celestial, Sri Aurobindo has created out of it his own individual 
music that enchants and exhilarates the reader and gradually 
effects in him a heightened awarene.ss and a keener sensibility. 

Likewise, when superficially considered, a work like The 
Life Divine would appear to be a severely — ^forbiddingly — 
abstruse treatise, bristling with obscurities and technical terms 
and hair-splitting differentiations. On the other hand, closer 
acquaintance with it makes one realize that the whole Himalayan 
edifice is only a vast prose symphony. There are discussions, 
no doubt, and in so far as they are discussions they give adequate 
proof of a virile mental forge at work; no mere logician 
developed a thesis or elaborated an argument better than Sri 
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Aurobindo does in The Life Divine. And how admirable — 
metallic in its hardness and lucid clarity — is a summing-up 
like this: 

“This then is the origin, this the nature, these the 
boundaries o£ the Ignorance. Its origin is a limitation 
of knowledge, its distinctive character a separation of the 
being from its own integrality and entire reality ; its 
boundaries are determined by this separative develop- 
ment of the consciousness, for it shuts us to our true self 
and to the true self and whole nature of things and 
obliges us to live in an apparent surface existence”.^ 

It is, of course, not the story of Jack and Jill going up the hill 
and fetching water in a pail ; it is the crest of an argument that 
has taken Sri Aurobindo some five hundred pages to elaborate. 
But it is not spoilt by any avoidable obscurity — on the contrary 1 
Here are some more specimens of such granite phrasing picked 
at random from these two books: 

“Harmony is the natural rule of the spirit, it is the 
inherent law and siaontaneous' consequence of tini^ in 
multiplicity, of unity in diversity, of a various manifesta- 
tion of oneness. In a pure and blank unity there could 
. be indeed no place for harmony, for there is nothing to 
harmonise ; in a complete or a governing diversity there 
must be either discord or a fitting together of differences, 
a constructed harmony. But in a gnostic unity in multi- 
plicity the harmony would be there as a spontaneous 
expression of the unity . . . 

“There is a Reality, a truth of all existence which is 
greater and more abiding than all its formations and 
manifestations ; to find that truth and Reality and live in 
it, acliieve the most perfect manifestation and formation 
possible of it, must be the secret of perfection whether of 
individual or communal being. This Reality is there 
within each thing and gives to each of its formations, its 
power of being and value of being”.* 

“The love of the world spiritualised, changed from a 
sense- experience to a soul-experience, is founded on the 
love of God and in that love there is no peril and no 
shortcoming. Fear and disgust of the world may often 
be necessary for the recoil from the lower nature, for it 

* T/ie Life Divine, H, p. 517. 

*Z6»U, II, p. 1140. 

’Ibid., n, p. 1152. 
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is really the fear and disgust of our own ego which reflects 
itself in the world. But to see God in the world is to 
fear nothing, it is to embrace all in the being of God ; to 
see all as the divine is to hate and loathe nothing, but love 
love God in the world and the world in God”.^ 

One comes across many sucli passages in the body of 
Sri Aurobindo’s prose writings and indeed their balance, their 
clarity and the vigour of their phrasing are almost as tvorthy of 
reverent study as arc their logical structure and their close- 
grained fabric of thought. 


V 

Not infrequently, however, Sri Aurobindo’s prose art emits 
unexpected poetic flashes whicli subtly illumine and transfigure 
tvhole sentences and paragraphs. Simile and metaphor trespass 
upon the domain of cogent prose and language crystallizes into 
glittering images like these: 

“We do not belong to the past dawns, but to the 
noons of the future''.* 

“For now the world Being appears to him as tlie body 
of God ensouled by the eternal Time-spirit and with its 
majestic and dreadful voice missions him to the crash 
of battle’’.® 

"It has enormous burning eyes ; it has mouths that 
gape to devour terrible with many tusks of destruction; 
it has faces like the fires of Death and Time’’.® 

“ . . . Kali with her garland of skulls ti’arapling 
naked in battle and flecked with the blood of the 
slaughtered Titans . . .”® 

“Knowledge w'aits seated beyond mind and intellec- 
tual reasoning, throned in the luminous vast of illimitable 
self-vision’*,® 

Dialectical skill gives place to direct vision, the knife-edge clarity 
and sharpness of prose dissolve into poetic imagery and sym- 
bolism ; and Sri Aurobindo is seen to be poet no less than the 
wielder of an animated and effective English prose style. 

Some of Sri Aurobindo’s characteristically epigrammatic or 

* Essays on the Oita, I, p. 359. 

* Ibid,, I. p, 12. 

“ JMd., II, p. 59. 

* ZbW„ II, p. m. 

* Ibid., II, p, 179. 

“ The Life UivlHc, I, p. 183. 
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impassioned bits of prose are contained in his “minor” works — 
notably in The Mother, Thoughts and Glimpses, The Riddle 
of this World and Bases of Yoga. One is occasionally over- 
whelmed by a whole shower of epigrams as in: 

“What is there new that we have yet to accomplish? 
I.ove, for as yet we have only accomplished hatred and 
self-pleasing ; Knowledge, for as yet we have only accom- 
plished enor and perception and conceiving; Bliss, for 
as yet we have only accomplished pleasure and pain and 
indifference ; Power, for as yet we have only accomplished 
w^eakness and effort and a defeated victory ; Life, for as 
yet we have only accomplished birth and growth and 
dying ; Unity, for as yet we have only accomplished war 
and association. 

In a word, godhead; to remake ourselves in the divine 
image". ^ 

“And what is the end of the whole matter? As if 
honey could taste itself and all its drops together and all 
its drops could taste each other and each the whole honey- 
comb as itself, so should the end be with God and the soul 
of man and the universe. 

Love is the keynote, Joy is the music. Power is the 
strain. Knowledge, is the performer, the infinite All is 
the composer and audience. We know only the preli- 
minary discords which arc as fierce as the harmony shall 
be great ; but we shall arrive surely at the fugue of the 
Divine Beatitudes”.® 

Elsewhere vSri Aurobindo’s wit and imagination fuse into gem- 
like images, fascinating, clear-cut and profoundly true: 

"God and Nature arc like a boy and a girl at play and 
in love. They hide and run from each other when 
glimpsed so that they may be sought after and chased 
and captured”.’ 

“What is God after all? An eternal child playing 
an eternal game in an eternal garden”.* 

How pretty, you’ll say — but also how suggestive and how true! 
The author of The Life Divine is not the crusty metaphysician 
some take him to be — he tvas a sensitive humanist before ever he 
dreamed of yoga, and he remains a humanist still. 

* naughts and Glimpses, (1923), p. 4. 

• Ibid., p. 9. 

“ Ibid., p. 7. 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. 
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Parts of Sri Aurobindo’s gi'eat little book, The Mother, 
reveal his verbal suppleness at its best. In particular, the sixth 
section that evokes with intuitive certainty and imaginative pre- 
cision the manifold "powers” and “personalities” of the Mother 
— the home-of-all, womb-of-all created things — is surely among 
the very finest achievements of Sri Aurobindo as an impassioned 
literary artist. We hate to content ourselves with but one signi- 
ficant extract from the book — ^ivhich, indeed, suffers somewhat 
in being taken out of its context: 

“Wisdom and Force are not the only manifestations 
of the supreme Mother ; there is a subtler mystery of her 
nature and without it Wisdom and Force would be in- 
complete things and without it perfection would not be 
perfect. Above them is the miracle of eternal beauty, an 
unseizable secret of divine harmonies, the compelling 
magic of an irresistible universal charm and attraction 
that dratvs and holds things and forces and beings together 
and obliges them to meet and unite that a hidden 
Ananda may play from behind the veil and make of them 
its rhythms and its figures. This is the power of Maha- 
lakshmi and there is no aspect of the Divine Shakti more 
attractive to the heart of embodied beings. Maheshwari 
can appear too calm and great and distant for the little- 
ness of earthly nature to approach or contain her, Maha- 
kali too swift and formidable for its weakness to bear ; 
but all turn with joy and longing to Mahalakshmi. For 
she throws the spell of the intoxicating sweetness of the 
Divine: to be close to her is a profound happiness and to 
feel her within the heart is to make existence a rapture 
and a marvel ; grace and charm and tenderness flow out 
from her like light from the sun and w'herever she fixes 
her wonderful gaze or lets fall the loveliness of her smile, 
the soul is seized and made captive and plunged into the 
depths' of an unfathomable bliss. Magnetic is the touch 
of her hands and their occult and delicate influence 
refines mind and life and body and where she presses her 
feet course miraculous streams of an entrancing Ananda.”^ 
Is it a recordation of demonstrable fact or only the subtle elabo- 
ration of a poet’s fancy? In any case it is a passage that a Sir 
Thomas Browme or a Walter Pater might have felt proud to have 
written ; and The Mother is full of such beautiful and memo- 
rable things. 

* The Mother, pp. 59-62. 
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Of Sri Aurobindo’s prose treatises and essays one might say, 
borrowing his own words, that “the language ... the structure of 
thought, the combination and balancing of ideas belong neither 
to the temper of a sectarian teacher nor to the spirit of a rigorous 
analytical dialectics cutting off one angle of the truth to exclude 
all the others ; but rather there is a wide, undulating, encircling 
movement of ideas which is the manifestation of a vast synthetic 
mind and a rich synthetic experience”.* Here have we, in 
pointed brevity, both the material for an appraisement of Sri 
Aurobindo as a literary artist in prose — and a judicious appraise- 
ment as well I 


VI 

We now turn to Sri Aurobindo’s poetry. Whereas in prose 
the sentence, with its precision and balance and thought-content, 
is ever the primary meaning-unit, in poetry everything almost 
hinges on the word. A single word like “idiot” or “incarnadine” 
or “mandragora” suffuses a whole passage with the true incan- 
descence of poetry. This alone is the criterion that enables us 
to differentiate a passage of pure poetry from merely competent 
or meritorious verse. When reading poetry, we are all the time 
asking ourselves the question : “What made him tvrite like that? 
But then — ^how else could it hat'e been said I ” 

It has been remarked that poetry is “particular words in a 
particular order” ; and this cryptic definition includes all that 
wc generally imply by terms like “poetic diction’^ “rhythm”, 
“metre”, “pattern", and the rest. The poet sees life — ^his own 
or other people’s — ^imaginatively: secs it with his whole being, 
and is one with it for the nonce ; and then he re-creates the 
experience in terms of rhythmical language, — in other words, 
language that is both speech and song and achieves at one and 
the same time their dual purposes. There is such a thing as 
rhythm in prose also and prose sentences too have to be con- 
structed in a particular order ; but just as the meaning-unit in 
poetry is the word, and not the sentence as it is In prose, so also 
the syllable, and not as in prose the word, is the unit of rhythm 
in poetry. Poetry at its purest should be able to achieve that 
triumphant utterance which is 

seraphically free 
From taint of personality, 


* Easays on the Gita, I, pp. 8-9, 
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and is timeless in its content and rhythmical quality. But poetry 
can no doubt exist in less pure but more tamiliar categories of 
meaning-content and rhythmical expression ; it may be seemingly 
ti ivial, it may be intellectually, rather than emotionally or imagi- 
natively, sustained ; it may assume the form of epigram, or elegy, 
or nanativc, or drama, or ode, or epic, or lyric, and it may either 
submit itself to the severe discipline of the couplet or the qua- 
train or the sonnet, or boldly venture forth into the freer and 
subtler harmonies of blank verse or sprung rhythm or even free 
verse. 

Sri Aurobindo’s poetical output is very considerable in 
quantity and the published portion alone (which, we are 
assured, is but a fraction of the total) occupies two sumptuous 
volumes of nearly seven hundred pages. This represents the 
work of a period of about fifty years. We have translations from 
the original Greek, Sanskrit and Bengali ; we have free adapta- 
tions, — a good number of them ; we have interesting clusters 
of lyrics, some secular, others suffused with the fervour of reli- 
gious faith or the glow of mystical experience ; we have a literary 
tour-de-Iorce in the drama, Peneus the Deliverei ; we have, at 
one end, poetry inspired by the romantic poets and Victorians, 
and, at the other end, poetry distinctly futurist in aim and 
achievement ; in a word, here’s indeed “God’s plenty”, and one 
can freely participate in its munificence according to one’s 
capacity and inclinations. 

The juvenile poems and the early narratives — Urvasie and 
Love and Death — are interesting in themselves and are clearly 
the work of an authentic poet. The lines agreeably trip on 
one's tongue, the words are carefully — perhaps extra-carefully — 
chosen, and the "numbers” are rarely unpleasing. One comes 
across many a beautiful line and many a memorable phrase: 

A perfect face amid barbarian faces . . 

A broken prodigal from pleasure’s mart , . 

Titanic on the old stupendous hills . . .® 

Bridal outpantings of her broken name , , .* 

Alone with woodlands and the voiceless hills . . .® 

There are descriptions — ^Ruru’s descent into Patala, for instance, 
— that by the sheer power of the rhythmic word galvanize the 
^'ery scenes before the reader’s eyes ; there are poems like "The 

’ Collected Poems and Plays, I, 'p. 9. 

=■ Ibid., I, p. 4. 

> Ibid., I, p. 53. 

* Ibid., I, p. 95. 

* Ibid., I, p. 103. 
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Lover’s Complaint” and "Love in Sorrow” that are delightful 
expressions of a vivacious and youthful fancy, if not of a soaring 
poetic imagination. One thing, however, is certain: these early 
lyrics and narratives are quite clearly the work of a super- 
sensiti\c poet, richly endowed with a head as well as a heart, 
and both being of imagination all compact. The earlier pieces 
are by no means poetic masterpieces — but they are a sure prelude 
to victory in the realms of rhyme. After all, when winter’s 
travails are over, can the laurels of .spring be far behind? 


VII 


Sri Aurobindo’s rendering of Kalidasa’s Vikramonasie is 
comparable to Laurence Binyon’s Sakuntala; for, besides fairly 
reproducing the fever and the flavour of the original, they both 
succeed in making Kalidasa himself feel at home in an alien 
garb. Like Binyon, Sri Aurobindo also has made his verse 
rhythms often approximate to those of ordinary speech, as in: 

My lord. 

We will not talk of that. I have fulfilled 
My rite, and with observance earned your kindness. 
Girls, let us go 

or in: 


Never heed that. 

Speak boldly. She has given you up as hopeless. 

So doctors leave a patient, when disease 
Defies all remedy.® 

But as frequently, or even more frequently, the blank verse luxu- 
riates into arabesque and one experiences, if only for a moment, 
a sudden sense of gloiy: 

The lily of the night 

Needs not to guess it is the moon’s cool touch. 

She starts not to the sunbeam, . . ® 

His hair is matted all a tawny yellow 
Like ochre-streaks, his holy thread is white 
And brilliant like a digit of the moon. 

He looks as if the faery-tree of Heaven 

Came moving, shooting twigs all gold, and twinkling 

Pearl splendours for its leaves. . . “ 
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It is often said that great poetry cannot be translated ; it can be, 
and it has been, again and again ; Sri Aurobindo, for instance, 
has repeatedly performed the feat. Neither Kalidasa’s verse 
rhythm nor his honey-sweet music nor his peculiar verbal 
wizardry nor yet the precise texture of his thought is quite repro- 
duced in Sri Aurobindo ’s English version ; but the poetical 
essence — ^what Pope called ‘the fire’ of it all — has somehow 
trickled through and it makes The Hero and the Nymph genuine 
English poetry. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief study to discuss 
in detail Sri Aui’obindo’s literary artistry as a translator and as 
a poet. His translations are never mere translations ; they are 
almost as a rule poems in their own right. The gieat translator 
— a Chapman, a Pope, a Fitzgerald, a Romesh Chandra, an 
Aurobindo — is more a partner than a slave and he gives us as 
much of himself as of the original, and the two in such harmo- 
nious fusion that it is ever a puerile task to attempt to dissociate 
one from the other. Thus The Songs of the Sea, that magni- 
ficent sequence that is almost a continuum of poetic iridescence, 
is as much Aurobindo Ghose as it is Chittaranjan Das, and 
indubitable poetry in any case. These forty “songs” arc com- 
posed in a variety of rhythmical patterns and with unerring 
sureness of touch they evoke at once the strange lure of the sea, 
its abiding sublimity and its bottomless mystery. Quotation 
can but give a more or less distorted picture — for the whole 
sequence is to be considered one and indivisible, it is to be 
interpreted as the recordation in moving verse of the cry of the 
jiva for final union with the hourly cx]3erienccd, yet unappre- 
hended. mystery of the universe. No rvonder the "Songs" have 
puzzled many critics. The .sea is visualized, no doubt, in terms 
of colour, sound and rhythm ; but the sea is not simply the 
“Bay of Bengal” or the "Indian Ocean”, but something much 
more elemental and much more ethereal as well. As it is to 
Ellidda in Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea, to Chittaranjan — 
and to Sri Aurobindo also — the sea is a veritable symbol of 
romance, a baffling concretion of multifoliatc Nature, of its 
reserves of power no less than its undying mystery. Sri 
Aurobindo’s verbal artistry is taxed to the uttermost — ^but the 
result is poetry: the sea is successfully evoked in a hmidred and 
one different ways — ^it is the "unhoped-for elusive wonder of the 
skies", it is the "Infinite Voice”, it is the “minstrel of infinity”, 
it is the "shoreless main”, it is the "great mad sea”, it is the 
"illimitable”, it is the "mighty One", and it is the "king of 
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mysteries” ; the poet thus approaches the sea as a friend, as a 
lover, as a loyal subject, as a devotee, as a shadow that ever 
pursues the object, as a waif that would return to the bosom of 
the mother ; and the music with its subtle undulations of 
dissolving sweetness fuses at last poet and reader and subject 
into a closed universe of harmony and bliss. 

VIII 

Besides Vikmmorvasie and Sagar-Sangit, Sri Aurobindo has 
also translated — ^tvith the same verbal mastery and metrical 
resilience — Bhartrihari’s Niti Shatakam, four chapters from the 
Udyog-parva of the Mahabharata, and several songs from the 
original Bengali, including Bankimehandra’s immortal anthem, 
Bande Mataram. The renderings from Bhartrihari exhibit a 
rich variety in stanza-forms and one can judge Sri Aurobindo’s 
feeling for the innate beauty of words even by merely studying 
the titles: “The Human Cobra”, “Aut Caesar aut Nullus”, 
“Altruism Oceanic”, "The Immutable Courage”, “The Script 
of Fate", “Flowers from a hidden Root”, "The Flame of the 
Soul", “Caster Anaides", etc. Epigrammatic and aphoristic. 
The Century of Life is reared upon experience and worldly 
wisdom, and the incandescent fury of poetic imagination but 
fitfully shines upon these verses. Nevertheless the verses are 
a7stal-pure and also crystal-clear, and one cannot withhold 
admiration from a literary artist who achieves lines like; 

Only man's soul looks out with luminous eyes 
Upon the worlds inimitably wise . . 

The sweet fair girl-wife broken with bridal bliss . . 

Seven griefs are as seven daggers in my heart . , 

In the dim-glinting womb and luminous murk . . .* 
Thorns are her nature, but her face the rose . . 

The Century of Life, like most didactic poetry, appeals to the 
head rather than to the heart ; but there are not wanting 
occasional flashes that penetrate much deeper. 

Vidula, on the other hand, is a scream of passion — ^radiant, 
full-throated and immediately effective. Sri Aurobindo wields 
the Locksley Hall metre with commendable dexterity and power. 

‘ Ibid., n, p. 218. 

’ Ibid , II, p. 189. 

’ Ibid., n, p. 194. 

< Ibid., II, p. 211. 

* Ibid., II, p. 217. 
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The mother's exhortation to the son acquires the topiaility and 
unit'ersality of a moving patriotic anthem: 

Sunjoy, Sunjoy, waste not thou thy flame in smoke! Impetuous, 

dire. 

Leap upon thy foes for havoc as a famished lion leaps, 

Storming through thy vanquished victors till thou fall on 

slaughtered heaps , . . 

When thou ivinnest difficult victory from the clutch of 

fearful strife, 

I shall know thou art my offspring and shall love my son indeed.* 
Sri Aurobindo admits that the style of the original Sanskrit 
is “terse, brief, packed and allusit’e, sometimes knotted into a 
pregnant obscurity by the drastic economy of tvords and phrasc.”" 
But the “free poetic paraphrase" conveys an adequate impression 
of the original, and an occasional line like — 

Gathering here an earthly glory, shining there like Indra’s sun 
— assumes a diamond’s edge and glitter. However, it is only 
when the poem is read aloud at a stretch that it fully brings 
out Sri Aurobindo’s mastery of rhythm and language which are 
often seen to be perfectly attuned to Vidula’s tempestuous 
passion and truly torrential speech. 

Very different is the effect produced by Sri Aurobindo’s 
felicitous adaptations from Chundidas and other Bengali masters 
of song. Pieces like "Radha's Complaint in Absence”, “Radha’s 
Appeal”, “Karma", "Appeal’’, “Hymn to the Mother”, “Mother 
India” and “Mahalakshmi”— composed at widely separated 
intervals in the course of four or five decades — have all the lilt 
of song and make a ready assault on our emotions. It is, perhaps, 
a far cry from the Elizabethan simplicity and grace of the earlier 
pieces to the complicated harmonies of the more recent ones: 
but the hand of the literary artist is equally, if not to an equally 
fruitful extent, discernible in thpm all. If Shakespeare remarked 
that “Youth's a stuff will not endure”, Sri Aurobindo sings that 
“Life is a blis.s that cannot long abide”; and the moral is the 
same, though not expressed in identical terms: 

But while thou livest, love. For love the sky 
Was founded, earth upheaved from the deep cry 
Of waters, and by love is sweetly tied 
The golden cordage of our youth and pride.® 
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That is very pretty, in thought and in utterance, and so arc all 
the pieces adapted from Chundidas ; but the rendering of 
Bankimchandra is rather organ-voiced and deep throated and 
likewise “Mother India" and “Mahalakshmi”, with their 
rhythmical elaboration, feast the ear and uplift the heart at 
once. 


IX 

Baji Ptabhou and Pencils the Deliverer are both original 
compositions. The former is a poem of action, and its rhythm 
and its language are of a piece with its sanguinary theme. 
Sri Aurobindo will give us not a second's respite, but fairly 
plunges — in nicdias res — into the heart of the bloody conflict. 
The first lines — 

A noon of Deccan with its tyrant glare 
Oppressed the earth ; the hills stood deep in haze, 

And stveltering athirst the fields glared up 
Longing for water . . 

strike at once the key-note of the poem and one can already 
visualize — ^however dimly — the impending clash of arms and 
Baji’s .splendid heroism and victory in death. The ‘‘tiger- 
throated gorge” is evoked aiTestingly and the vicissitudes of the 
mighty conflict are described with an excruciating particularity. 
One almost hears, with a shudder, “blast on blast” volleying 
"death invisible . . . upon uncertain ranks” ; one involuntarily 
holds up one’s breath as one reads the remorselessly vivid lines: 
So was the fatal gorge 

Filled with the clamour of the close-locked fight. 

Sword rang on .sword, the slogan shout, the cry 
Of guns, the hiss of bullets filled the air, 

And murderous strife heaped up the scanty space, 
Rajput and strong Mahratta breathing hard 
In desperate battle.* 

The horror — and the pity — of it all I And so the narrative 
proceeds, with an inhuman, precipitancy, to the recordation of 
the deathless scene: 

Quenched was the fiery gaze, nerveless the arm: 

Baji lay dead in the unconquered gorge.® 


• im., ii, p. 101, 

> md., II, p. 108. 

>Md., II, p. 114. 
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111 Sri Aurobindo, Baji Prabhou has found a minstrel worthy 
of his imperishable sacrifice : and the poem, written in vigorous 
blank verse and in words that unerringly and movingly evoke 
the shifting scenes of the battle, elects itself to an honourable 
place among the heroic poems in the English language. 

Perseus the Deliverer is another triumph of Sri Aurobindo’s 
art. A blank verse drama on a Hellenic theme is among the 
most difficult tasks that a modern English poet can set to him- 
self ; but Sri Aurobindo’s play satisfies us as drama, as poetry, 
and also as an imaginative rendering of the ideas of evolution 
and progress. The dialogues are poetically intense and ’yet but 
rarely sound unnatural ; the prose bits are full of pep and arc 
not seldom drenched in indecorous gaiety ; but Sri Aurobindo's 
art excels itself most in the great blank verse passages which 
accurately evoke either the terrible plight of an Andromeda 
chained to the cliff or the insane and inflated blood-lust of a 
Polydaon or yet the radiant serenity, the confident strength and 
the prophetic intensity of a Perseus. One cannot but respond 
with one’s whole heart and soul as one hears Andromeda’s 
piercing moans, as one watches her poising hope against bleak 
despair : 

And thou, bright stranger, wert thou only a dream? 

Wilt thou not come down glorious from thy sun, 

And cleave my chains, and lift me in thy arms 
To safety? I will not die! I am too young. 

And life was recently so beautiful.^ 

Polydaon is pictured as the personation of a vengeful 
destiny; he is an engine of evil, gloating over his mad thirst 
for blood and lust for power ; he will revel in death and destruc- 
tion ; he will make crimson rivers irrigate Syria’s gardens ; he 
will fill them with heads instead of lilacs ; his destiny is to will 
what he desires and to achieve what he wills : 

I am Poseidon 

And I will walk in three tremendous paces 
Climbing the mountains with my clamorous ivaters 
And see my dogs eat up Andromeda, 

My enemy, and laugh in my loud billows . . . 

Sil’st thou, my elder brother, charioted 
In clouds? Look down, O brother Zeus, and see 
My actions! They merit thy immortal gaze.® 

‘ JWd„ I, p. 274. 

» md., I, p. 267. 
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But Polydaon’s brief hour of vengeful glory ends abruptly 
and even this “monarch of breast-hackers’’ — to quote his “fellow- 
butcher’’, the loose-tongued Perissus — cannot choose but fall 
back dead. It is left to Perseus to emphasize the moral, not 
only of Polydaon’s twisted career, but also of the many monu- 
mcnial conflicts bettveen the Asuric and Divine forces in the 
universe; 

But the blind nether forces still have power 
And the ascent is slow and long is time. 

Yet shall Truth grow and harmony increase: 

The day shall come when men feel close and one. 
Meanwhile one forward step is something gained. 

Since little by little earth must open to heaven 
Till her dim soul awakes into the Light.^ 

Perseus the Deliverer is thus no hothouse plant ; notwith- 
standing its verse form — or, indeed, because of it — it has 
universality, it is for all time ; and although its theme is but 
a variation of an ancient Hellenic myth, its interpretative power 
is unmistakable and it does offer a message of hope to this shaken 
and blood-boltered world. 


X 

Only Sri Aurobindo’s lyrics — ^and especially the lyrics 
suffused with the religious spirit — ^now remain to be glanced at. 
At no period of his life has Sri Aurobindo been blind to the 
spiritual reality underlying the material universe. He has never 
countenanced either of the great negations, and the denial of 
the ascetic has ever appeared to him as one-sided as the denial 
of the full-blooded materialist. Through all the bewildering 
vicissitudes of his life there runs nevertheless a strong, silken 
thread of aspiration to achieve an integral view of man. Nature 
and God. He could formulate, merely with the aid of his lucid 
and powerful intellect, a total world-view ; but it will .at best 
be just a tentative explanation, A satisfying world-view could 
be built up only on the sure foundations of mystical experience. 
Such experiences were indeed vouchsafed him in the Alipur jail. 
He experienced ‘‘It’’ during certain moments of utter felicity. 
But the experience proved to be — ^as all such experiences must 
inevitably prove to be — truly unwordable and ineffable. And 
yet Sri Aurobindo would attempt the impossible— as many 
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mystics have done before him. What he said — or was to say — 
ill the celebrated Uttarpai'a speech, Sri Aurobindo also said — 
and said freipicntly — in the more fluid medium of \erse. In 
“Imitation", ior instance, which was actually composed in the 
Alipur jail, Sri Aurobindo suggests that the “It” comprehends 
winter and rough weather no less than sunshine and vernal 
showeis ; in “Epiphany” the meaning is more explicit: 

The God of 'iV^rath, the God of Love are one, 

Nor least He loves when most He smites. Alone 
Who rises above fear and plays with grief, 

Defeat and death, inherits full relief 
From blindness and beholds the single Form, 

Love masking Teiror, Peace supporting storm.* 

In ‘A\'ho”. again, the rushing anapaests are made to convey 
an idea of the One underlying the Many, the changeless 
Reality informing the ever-changing world of our immediate 
experience : 

It is He in the sun who is ageless and deathless, 

And into the midnight His shadow is thrown ; 

When darkness was blind and engulfed within darkness. 

He was seated within it immense and alone.** 

There are many more lyrics and a couple of dialogues — 
“The Rishi” and “The Birth of Sin” — ^all of which are the 
characteristic products of Sri Aurobindo’s preoccupations with 
the ultimate problems of existence. Some of them are only 
intellectually sustained and fail to acquire the piercing accents 
of poetry'. Thus, for all its thought-content and mastery of 
phrase, one is not quite convinced that “To the Sea” or “The 
Vedantin’s Prayer” evokes either the unique poetic word or 
employs the appropriate rhythm, divinely appointed as it were 
to communicate these mystic truths. One admires the general 
technique, but one realizes also that teclmique has not here 
been transfigured into the unmistakable utterance of pure 
poetry. 

Sri Aurobindo is a thinker, a philosopher, but he has been 
also a poet all along. Poetry should give us, not a system of 
thought, but the poetiy of thought, not philosophy, but the 
poetry of philosophy, Sri Aurobindo has frequently achieved 
this feat of transfiguration. The failures are unimportant, the 
successes alone should demand our attention and compel our 

‘ Ibid., II, p. 129. 

• Ibid,, I, p. 123. 
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admiration. In the last two lines of “A Child’s Imagination”, 
Sri Aurobindo manages to convey a vast revelation: 

God remembers in thy bosom 

All the wonders that He wrought.* 

In “Rebirth”, again, rhythm and phrase fuse into a reality 
of poetic communication ; and “The Mother of Dreams” rides 
triumphantly on the crest of a complicated rhythm and achieves 
a memorable articulation: 

Thine is the shade in tvhich visions are made ; sped by thy 
hands from celestial lands come the souls that rejoice 

for ever. 

Into thy dream-worlds we pass or look in thy magic glass, 
then beyond thee we climb out of Space and Time to the 

peak of divine endeavour.** 

The pairs of interior double-rhymes and the impetuous 
anapaests give the lines a piquant rapidity of motion that is 
wholly appropriate to the theme. Likewise, some of the minor 
pieces also — notably, “Seasons”, “God”, and “An Image” — are 
at once elevating in theme, unblemished in their literary crafts- 
manship, and truly moving as poetry. 


Sri Aurobindo’s more recent poems — the revised version of 
“Ahana”, Six Poems (1934) and Poems (1941) — are in a category 
apart. Ahana is the “Dawn of God” and her advent is the 
occasion for universal rejoicings ; the “Hunters of Joy” now 
sing a “Song of Honour” replete with innumerable evocations 
of sound and colour and inwrought with felicities of dhwani that 
tingle in the chambers of the subconscious for ever. Perhaps, 
the poem is just a little too long ; the inspiration now and then 
flags and poetry gives place to padding — ^but that is, after all, 
inevitable in a long poem. And yet which modern poet, has 
given us lines more nobly articulate than these: 

Bliss is her goal, but her road is through whirlwind and 

death-blast and storm-race. 

All is a wager and danger, all is a chase and a battle . . ** 
Memories linger, lines from the past like a half-faded tracing . .* 
Fearless is there life’s play ; I shall sport with my dove from 

his highlands, 

* Ibid., I, p. 134. 

* Ibid., 11, p. 122. 

* Ibid., u, p. 1S2. 

* Ibid., II, p. 1S4. 
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Drinking her laughter of bliss like a God in my Grecian islands. 
Life in my limbs shall grow deathless, flesh with my God-glory 

tingle, 

Lustre of Paradise, light of the earth-ways marry and mingle . . 
Vision delightful alone on the peaks ■n’hom the silences cover. 
Vision of bliss, stoop down to mortality, lean to thy lover.® 

Truly can "Ahana” be desmbed as one long fascination and 
thunder of music, irresistible, life-giving, and all but over- 
powering. As it stands, “Ahana” is a palimpsest, a necessary 
bridge linking up Sri Aurobindo's earlier tvith his more recent 
poetry. Although parts of it are somewhat Swinburnian in 
movement and seeming thinness of content, the poem as a tvhole 
is among the most interesting and meritorious of Sri Aurobindo’s 
poetical achievements. 

Sri Aurobindo’s recent poems are an attempt to achieve in 
English something equivalent to the tnantra. Mystical ex- 
perience, being by its very nature untranslatable in terms of 
logical categories, has perforce to borrow significance from the 
use of words and rhythms as symbols of, and as intimations from, 
something above and beyond ourselves. The great mystic poets 
of the world arc thus invcteraiely “obscure”, trafficking in 
symbols that perplex all except the initiated or chosen few who 
are able or willing to catch the lucent rays that emanate from 
the supernal Light. Such poetry has but rarely been achieved 
in the past — especially in English ; it is, however, Sri Aurobindo’s 
considered view that the future poetry — even in English — ^will 
more and more approximate to the inantra; it will minimise 
if not altogether eliminate the operations of meddling middle- 
men — the intellect, the senses, even the imagination — and it will 
effect in one swift, unfailing step the business of communication 
from the poet to the reader. As Sri Aurobindo has remarked, 
“the true creator (of poetry), the true hearer is the soul. The 
more rapidly and transparently the rest do their work of trans- 
mission, the less they make of their separate claims to satisfac- 
tion, the more directly the word reaches and sinks deep into the 
soul, the greater tlie poetry. Therefore poetry ha.s not really 
done its work, at least its highest work, until it has raised the 
pleasure of the instrument and transmuted it into the deeper 
delight of the soul. A divine Ananda ... is that which the soul 
of the poet feels and which, when he can conquer the human 
difficulties of his task, he succeeds in pouring also into all those 
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who are prepared to I’cceive it.”^ Sri Aurobindo ivould seem 
to have almost succeeded in conejucring “the human difficulties 
of his task" and the dozen “futurist” poems that he has now 
given us constitute the culmination of his long and arduous 
poetic career. 

Nevertheless, these recent poems have puzzled most readers, 
not only on account of their “obscurity”, but also because some 
of them handle unfamiliar metres — metres that seem to sway 
uncertainly between the rigid patterns of classical English 
prosody and the baffling vagaries of modern free verse. His 
illuminating essay on “Quantitative Metre” is, no doubt, a great 
help, but the poems are more — infinitely much more — than 
mere illustrations of a prosodist’s theories. Our doubts and 
difficulties, however, will tend to disappear if we approach the 
poems without preconceived notions of ivhat poetry and metre 
should or should not be ; in other words, if wc read the poems 
to ourselves, slowly and deliberately, keeping our physical no 
less than our inward ear open, and sheathing for the nonce our 
intellect’s razor-edge. If one reads thus a poem like "The Bird 
of Fire”, one will learn to discover in its unmanageably long 
lines and their abundant load of polysyllables an approxima- 
tion to the primordial music — 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked stvceiness long drawn out. 

One can then read the other poems, feel a quickening of 
one’s pulses, share with Sri Aurobindo the “vision splendid”, 
re-live his experience by proxy, and repeat lo the darkness and 
the stars such potent mantras as — 

My mind is awake in stirless trance, 

Hushed my heart, a burden of delight . . .* 

My spirit sank drowned in the wonder surge . . 

My soul unhorizoned tvidens to measureless sight. 

My body is God’s happy living tool. 

My spirit a vast sun of deathless light.'* 

Only the illimitable Permanent 
Is here , . 

I’liese lines, and indeed the poems in which they occur, 
are poetry [jer se ; they all aspire (to quote M. Abbe Breraond, 


^ Arya (January 1918). 

‘ CoUecled Poems and Plays, II, 
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though wiittcn in a very different connection and perhaps, in 
a different sense as well), “each by tlte mediation of its proper 
magic, words, notes, colours, lines — tliey all aspire to joint 
prater”.' It trere sacrilege to analyse the literary art that has 
evohed, after a life-time of arduous metrical as svcll as spiritual 
discipline, such splendorous poetic creations. One can attempt 
to scan the lines, enumerate the alliterative and other devices, 
explain an image here and a metaphor there, — but one is not 
nearer solving the eternal riddle that poeti 7 is. When one reads 
a ]mcm like "Rose of God”, one kirows it has the form and voice 
of the truest and purest poetrv', one knows that here rhythm and 
phrase and meaning have coalesced into an utter harmonv ; and 
even as one slowly reads it — ^for the tenth or for the hundredth 
time — one feels 

The melting voice through mazes running ; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 

And so one’s enraptured car demands that the strains be repeated 
again and again ; and one is content to chant the poem as often 
as one likes and let its meaning sink deep into one's soul's 
recesses, there to abide for ever: 

Rose of God, vermilion stain on the sapphires of heaven. 

Rose of Bliss, fire-sweet, seven-tinged with the ecstasies scvenl 
Leap up in our heart of humanliood, O miracle, O flame. 
Passion-flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name .... 
Rose of God like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face. 

Rose of Love, ruby depth of all being, fire-passion of Grace 1 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss: 
Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beatitude's 

kiss . . .* 


• Quoted by Garrod, The Profession of Poelty, p. 39. 
’ Collected Poems and Plays, II, p. 302. 
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Sri Aurobindo's Synthesis of Idealism and 
Materialism 

By Vasanta K. Donde 

Matter is certainly as real as spirit. It has remained so 
iiispilc of Idealists, ^Vcste^n and Eastern, who denied nature as 
an illusion. And that is why atheism has done a greater service 
to the Divine than theism itself. For, to deny matter is to 
xemain in a helple.ss illusion of the spirit, an irreconcilable 
solipsism, as unieal as the Monism of the materialists, It is, 
theiclore, our purpose to try to reconcile the apparent con- 
traries of matter and spirit in the highest or the best possible 
unification, the truth of unity and multiplicity. 

Materialism at least has achieved one great purpose and 
that is to prove beyond doubt the Monism of Matter or in other 
words. Force. Today the trend of scientific discoveries in 
different branches is towards finding out the one principle of 
force or encigy underlying the diversity of the material pheno- 
mena. The apparent numberless things in the universe arc 
ultimately shown to be the forms of one thing or substance and 
that too is no other than movement or energy, blincl in itself but 
working with certain mathematical laws. Matter is thus a 
formulation of an unknown force. But the unknown is not the 
unknowable, and hence there is no room for the pessimism of 
the Agnostics. 

The philosophy of Sri Aurobindo promises to show in vivid 
terms this reconciliation of matter and spirit, the reality of both 
of then), in the cosmic consciousnc.ss. He has achieved the so 
far unattainable synthesis of materialism and idealism. Both 
materialism and idealism have to make a stand on Monism in 
order to be consistent with themselves. Dualism, either in 
Materialism or Idealism, contradicts itself and cannot be logical 
nor even supported by the discoveries of science. Thus each 
of them has to resort to monistic philosophy to attack the other. 
And in this both are similar, for they present us with a “Maya" 
to explain the phenomenon. The maya of the materialists is 
the blind, unknown impulsion of material energy which deceives 
us with a brief delusion of life at the crest of its waves. The 
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maya of ihc spiritual idealists is practically the same kind of 
stuff, inexplicable in its origin as well as its workings, which is 
responsible for this mysterious phenomenon. Thus the problem 
of Reality remains un.solved but for this agency of Maya or Blind 
Energy in both cases. It is therefore necessary that we go 
beyond this mayfi, show beyond doubt that the world is not an 
illusion but a real entity, a form of the Being itself. The 
cosmic activity is not rejected by the Being as not its osvn. The 
Silence should not reject the Sound of the cosmos but, on the 
contrary, sustain it. 

There is no need for us to prove the Being, for we live in 
it. It is the Being tvhich is the base of all cosmic activity. But 
the Being itself was born of Non-Being. Pure Being is the 
affirmation by the unknowable of itself as the base of all cosmic 
existence, and the Non-Being is that which is the contrary alfirma- 
tion of its freedom from all co.smic existence. The Non-Being 
permits the Being. The Reality is. therefore, Eternal Silence 
and Eternal Activity, the two side.s of the same Existence. And 
if there is Eternal Truth there is also Eternal Falsehood. If the 
world is a dream or an illusion and the Brahman the truth, it is 
a dream existing in Reality, not out of Reality in any case, and 
the stuft of which it is made is that Reality. Thus the world 
is as real as the Brahman. Brahman is the material of which 
this world is made ; Brahman is the content of the same world. 
If the gold is real, says Sri Aiirobindo, the vessel of gold is as 
real and can never be a mirage. Again, if the world is as much 
an illusion as what we get when we mistake a rope for a snake, 
we may argue that the illusion of a snake coulcl exist because 
both the rope and snake were real entities. The mistake was 
possible because the snake was real sometime and somewhere 
before we had mistaken the rope for snake. The world, to be 
an illusion, must first be a real entity in order to be an illusion 
in a different form. 

Thus there is an omnipresent Reality of which neither the 
Non-Being at the one end nor the universe at the other can be 
a negation. The materialist and the idealist are at the two 
poles of the same Reality, each stressing its own point of view 
and thus continuously playing a sea-saw in the field of philo- 
sophy. The Non-Being and the Universe are the two different 
states of the Reality, obverse and reverse affirmations. The 
highest experience of this Reality in the Universe shows it to he 
not only a conscious Existence, but a supreme Intelligence and 
Force and a self-existent Bliss. 
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I£ Brahman has entered into forai and represented its being 
in material substance it can only be to enjoy selBixianifestation 
in the ligures of relative and phenomenal consciousness. The 
emergence of Life in the cosmic activity, the so-callcd evolution 
of Matter, is a self-representation, a self-discovery and a self- 
enjoyment. And this is going on eternally on account o£ the 
Divine Will. 

Such is the synthetical philosophy of Sri Aurobindo which, 
as rve shall see in the following pages, di.spels all the doubts 
raised both by the materialists and idealists in the minds of 
thoughtful persons. Today, as never before, materialism is at 
a great adr’antage owing to the scientific discoveries that are 
daily piling up. The old mysteries of life and cosmos are shrink- 
ing every day on account of the greater and greater macrocosmic 
and microcosraic inquiries into the nature of the Universe 
as a whole ; and it is natural for the scientists to proclaim that 
the day will not be far rvhen even the last mystery rvill be solved. 
Even then the doubting mind is not satisfied with the answers 
given by science. For, with the growth of scientific knowledge 
we are becoming aware more and more of the infiniteness of 
Existence and its solution or the last gate where we are to stop 
is withdrawing further and further like the mirage in a desert. 
Moreover, Matter, the prism of the cosmos according to the 
materialists is changing its colour with every new discovery. 
Matter is receding fast and its old qualities are giving way 
to not only new but quite revolutionary ones, which make a man 
•suspect that the term "matter” in this case would be a misnomer. 
And it is not his fault if he thinks that “matter” has long 
changed to "spirit”. 

We turn to the theory of consciousness in order to acquaint 
ourselves with Sri Aurobindo’s solution of the problem. . For, 
it is the consciousness which is the point where philosophers 
parted ivays, some to the path of Idealism, others to Materialism. 
Had it not been for this strange quality born out of cosmic 
activity, there would have been complete identity of views 
among all the thinkers of the world as to the nature of Reality. 

Generally all our conscious experience is psychological. 
Also, whatever we experience unconsciously is physiological and 
in a way a mechanic^ movement of Matter. For example, the 
heart beating while a man is in a swoon is the latter kind of 
unconscious movement which can be compared with other 
mechanical movements of Matter like the electronic movement 
round the nucleus. On the contrary, whatever is done con- 
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sciously by us is received through the agency of senses and 
translated into the terms of the sense-mind, the Manas as called 
by Indian philosophers. Manas or mind is the sixth sense, in 
as much as it is not an independent entity but dependent on 
something beyond for the realisation of true knowledge. 

Even in its ordinary activity it assumes a double role. One 
may be called the objective and the other subjective. One is 
impure or mixed, the other pure and unmixed. In the former 
the mind is one with the external world through its sense-doors, 
while in the latter it is aware of itself, e.g., when we are angry 
or are aware of our emotions. There are two kinds of identity. 
The experience which is always an activity of mind is in its 
nature knowledge by identity. It is said that it is really a 
habit that we can experience only .so much of the true know- 
ledge as the senses convey to us through sensations. As a matter 
of fact, we are identifying ourselves with the external rvorld 
knowing it by an indirect method which brings in the agency 
of senses. There are limitations imposed upon us by evolution 
which has made mind accustomed to physiological functioning 
and their reactions whenever we enter into relation with the 
material universe. The mind can, as proved by hypnotism, 
take direct cognizance of the objects of senses without the aid 
of the senses themselves. For, in sleep the waking mind is 
liberated from the bondage of certain physiological limitations 
and works as a subliminal mind. The experience that is 
obtained by mind through the sense-doors can be gained by it 
also without their intrusion. These sense-doors become nece.5sary 
to an ordinary human being because he is not so much evolved 
as not to require the help of the senses. The moment his mind 
becomes powerful enough to connect itself directly with the 
outside world it gets its knowledge by identity. This kind of 
identity is possible only because the same principle of conscious- 
ness which resides deep in the mind exists also in the outside 
world that human mind experiences. The only difference is 
that whereas the outside world has not awakened to conscious- 
ness but is a prey to blind movement of Matter, the human 
consciousness is not so. On the contrary, the more powerful it 
becomes the more able it is to know the world by identity and 
free to move in it at its will. 

We know that the cessation of the mental states or, in other 
words, the functions of the mind does not mean the cessation of 
the principle of consciousness.' Even mind itself is an outer 
aspect of the subliminal mind and so on till it is nothing but a 
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surface ripple of “consciousness”. This principle of conscious- 
ness is not restricted only to an organism ; it can be present in 
the outside world, though it may not express itself outwardly 
in the form of mind. Mind in that respect is only an outer 
ring of human consciousness. It can never be absolute nor can 
it be treated exclusively. Compared to the field and the poten- 
tialities of consciousness, it is insignificant, and as such those 
philosophies which try to probe into Reality as an object of 
mental experience or knowledge, will never satisfy human 
aspirations. 

Consciousness is therefore the more important principle to 
be dealt with by philosophers and the problem of consciousness 
in its relation to Matter is the only problem which demands to 
be solved first. The whole history of philosophy, whether 
Eastern or Western, is a histoiy of struggle between Matter and 
Spirit, a struggle to determine their rival claims to priority. 
As far as science is concerned, it maintains, with the authority of 
the experiments so far made, that Matter preceded consciousness 
and that the latter arose in Matter in the course of evolution. 
To a materialist monist Brahman is Matter, while to a spiritualist 
monist of the type of the Indian philolsopher “Matter also is 
Brahman”. 

The drive of science is also towards monism which can be 
made consistent with multiplicity or variety. And this idea is 
not at variance with the Vedic idea which describes things in 
the cosmos as one seed arranged by the univei'sal energy in 
multitudinous forras.^ Sri Aurobindo has given a very rationa- 
listic explanation of the Upanishadic philosophy while inter- 
preting the same through the terminology of materialism. It 
neither supports the ascetic view-point of Shankara nor extreme 
materialism. It does not negate Matter and run to the pure 
conscient nor does it negate Spirit and run to stark matter. 
It admits both matter and consciousness and covers both to reach 
the synthesis of Divine Life. 

With- him Matter expresses itself eventually as a formula- 
tion of some unknown Force, and Life begins to reveal as an 
obscure energy of sensibility imprisoned in its material formula- 
tion. Life and Matter are therefore not dual entities as Joad 
wants us to believe but forms of the same principle of Pure 
Consciousness. The sense of gulf between Life and Matter is 
removed when Ignorance is dispelled, and Mind, Life and 
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Matter are then seen to be nothing else tlian Energy coinbiiied 
in a triple formulation, Sat. Chit and Ananda. And when we 
recognise the Energy as Sal (Truth), Chit (Consciousness) and 
Ananda (Bliss), we cannot admit the conception of a brutal 
material Force as the creator o£ Mind or Consciousness. The 
Energ)' that creates a world is naturally a Will which, in other 
words, is only consciousness applying itself to a work and a result. 
What is that work, asks Sri Aurobindo, if not a self-involution 
of Consciousness in form and self-evolution out of form so as 
to actualise some mighty possibility in the universe it has 
created? 

To the materialists who refuse to be led further than what 
is received as experience by way of .senses, he says that science 
itself is trying to remove tlie sensible physical means for the 
intermediate transmission of the physical force, e.g., wireless 
telegraphy. The force is preserved at the points of impulsion 
and reception. And he promises that in future even these 
points will disappear when the laws of supra-physics are studied. 
The mind will then directly act on the physical energy and work 
on it to the required result. 

This will be possible when wc know how to communicate 
and be one with the cosmic consciousness which is the basis of 
all the Energy in the Cosmos. For this Energy is not blind and 
consequently brutal, blit has an errand and has to achieve 
certain result. Beyond this cosmic consciousness there is, .says 
Sri Aurobindo, yet more transcendent, — transcendent not only 
of the ego, but of the cosmos itself, against which the universe 
seems to stand out like a petty picture against an immeasurable 
back-bround. Also, if materialism insists on Matter as reality on 
the support of logic or experience, spiritualism can meet the 
argument by an equally cogent logic and an equally valid 
experience of Yogins like Sri Aurobindo. The materialists try 
to convince us that the supra-sensible is not real because they 
arc not able to perceive what is not given by the physical senses 
as it is not organised as gross matter. Even in the world of 
Matter there are truths which cannot be cognated by means of 
physical senses. This is being proved day after day by psychical 
researches ,* we have therefore to admit that there is an extensive 
field of the supra-sensible not yet traversed by human reason. 

According to the claims of Indian philosophy there are 
supra-physical senses called "Sookshma Indriya" in "Sookshma 
Dehaf’ (finer senses in finer body) with certain vision and experi- 
ence beyond the visible and ordinary senses. These can take 
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cognisance of the Reality, including the material world, without 
the aid of our ordinary corporeal sense organs and thus bring 
us into identical contact with an organisation of conscious 
experiences that are dependent not on gross matter of which 
this c(Jsmos is made, but on a different principle. The reason 
why the methods employed and the results obtained in the 
glimpse of supra-physical realities are in disrepute is that they 
are defecti\e. Modem science, till very recently, would not 
e\en condescend to inquire into their validity. They were 
treated as hcresay not deserving any sympathetic approach. 
Indeed the way leading to supra-physical experiences always 
pa.ssed through the mysterious domain of consciousness, because 
it was supposed that consciousness is the only underlying 
principle and the moment a communion is established with it 
all other doors would open automatically. 

In fact consciousness is the eternal witness of the cosmic 
activity. The universe exists only in and for the consciousness 
tliat observes and has no independent Reality. As against this, 
we have the thesis of the materialists, especially dialectical 
materialists that Matter (material universe) is self-existent. Just 
as it was prior to the birth of life and mind, so also it will 
survive even after no trace of life is seen anywhere. This 
difference in the outlook is metaphysical. But it also affects 
the outlook on practical life. Sri Aitrobindo thinks that if 
we push the materialist conclusions too far, we arrive at an 
insignificance and unreality in the life of the individual and the 
race, which leaves us, logically, the option between a feverish 
effort of the individual to snatch something from a transient 
existence and the self-less service of man and the race to which 
he may belong. Materialism, like Spiritual Monism, thus 
arrives at a Maya that is and yet is not, — is, for it is present and 
compelling, is not, for it is phenomenal and transitory in the 
works. The Maya of Spiritual Monism takes you by a different 
road to still more definite conclusions, viz., the fictitious 
character of the individual ego, the unreality and the purpose- 
lessness of human existence, the return into the Non-Being or 
the relationless Absolute as the only escape from the vortex of 
a senseless life-activity. 

Not only that the principle of consciousness is admitted 
but Sri Aurobindo goes further and maintains that the extension 
of our consciousness into the cosmic consciousness is a fact, and 
a possibility of a cosmic consciousness in humanity is being 
slowly admitted in modern psychology. This joining of the 
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individual consciousness with the cosmic consciousness is 
achieved by the Yoga piactices and is an ideal kept before their 
eyes by tlie Indian Sadhakas. 

I’he Sadhaka, by virtue of thus entering into the cosmic 
consciousness, becomes aware of Matter as one and tlie multi- 
plicity as being created out of that. Further, not only do we 
become conscious of this cosmic existence but also conscious in 
it, sensing the pulsation of the cosmos, becoming fully aware 
ol tlie same. We live in the cosmic consciousness just as we 
live in our ego-consciousness. Tliis is achieved solely because 
there is an identity between the individual and the cosmic 
consciousness. We become conscious of the minds and bodies 
of other organic bodies and the substance of the inorganic world 
just as we are conscious of the ego and its activities. Thus, we 
can rule over other bodies just as we can control our body, 
vibrate witli other minds as if they are our own, and this is done 
in the most simple and direct manner. The curtain between 
ourselves and others is lifted completely. 

But what is beyond this individual and cosmic conscious- 
ness? What is the nature of Reality and the relation of Matter 
to consciousness? These are the principal questions to be 
solved. 

In the Taittirip Upanishad (11.7) it is said that, "In the 
beginning all this was the Non-Being. It was then that the 
Being was born". This Non-Being is not the Nihil, because 
existence cannot come out of nothing, nor appearance nor illusion 
even. These will require some base in existence. What is this 
Non-Being then? We term it Non-Being because by this 
Nothing we only mean something beyond the last term to which 
we can reduce our purest conception and abstract or subtle 
experience. It lies beyond our positive conception. To explain 
it further we may say that the conception of Non-Being can be 
compared with that of Professor Einstein’s “Finite but Unbound 
Universe". Just as Einstein maintains Uiat the Universe is 
finite to the extent to which it is subject to matliematical 
measurements, but that does not mean that nothing lies beyond 
that. The Universe extends still beyond that and hence it is 
infinite though finite which can be reduced to the matliematical 
term. Similarly, Non-being lies beyond Being, Whereas Being 
is that portion of Non-Being which can come within the purview 
of the last term of Consciousness, Non-Being is that Infinity 
which lies beyond even the purest conception based on Conscious- 
ness, It is we who, being on this side of Being, term it as 
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Non-Being for the sake of expressing an entity which is beyond 
any expression. And if we term it Non-Being it is due to our 
inability to express it in a better way. In any case, Non-Being 
cannot be Nihil. 

When we say Being, says Sri Aurobindo, came out of 
Non-Being, we refer to the element of Time. It is a contrary- 
affirmation of its freedom from all cosmic existence, as Being 
presupposes cosmic existence. The Non-Being permits the Being 
just as Silence permits Activity, or, in other words, it is the 
Silence which gives meaning to Activity. Without Silence 
Activity cannot exist. The Reality is thus made up of both. 
Non-Being and Being are the different states of Reality, obverse 
and reverse affirmations. 

Time and Space are the two categories of our consciousness, 
conditions under which we arrange our perceptions of pheno- 
mena. So long as we remain on the pedestal of individual 
consciousness taking a limited view of Reality, the categories of 
Time and Space appear .to us to be something objective as the 
phenomenon itself. For there is no doubt that the phenomenon 
is conditioned by Space and Time which are its qualities. They 
are not abstract conceptions as long as we are in the phenomenon. 
For Matter, to be real, is made up of “events" having both space 
and time simultaneously. But we get quite a different picture 
when we look at existence itself. Time and Space disappear 
in the infinite consciousness. The conception of nearness or 
distance disappears as also of past and future. For every thing 
is then near and fer off, past and future. It is "this”, or existence 
itself. If there is duration, it is not temporal but psychological. 
The extension and duration represent to the mind some- 
thing not translatable into intellectual terms but merged into 
one eternity, an all-containing, all-pervading point without 
magnitude. 

Space and Time are the two nodal points of Becoming. 
But the very conception of movement carries with it the idea of 
energy abstaining from action, an absolute not in action is purely 
and simply absolute existence. Also movement can be under- 
stood in relation to potentialities of repose. If the indefinable 
action alone is true without any repose it means we have the 
“Nihil” of the Buddhists who believed in the eternal wheel of 
action, of karma, of movement. It is comparable to a stair-case 
without a support in the void. And hence along with the pure 
existent, the becoming, the eneigy and movement are aBo a 
fact, a reality. We have thus the fact of Being and Becoming. 
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Stability which is represented by Being, and movement which is 
represented by Becoming, are only psychological representations 
of the Absolute, and equally so are oneness and multitude. The 
Absolute is, however, beyond stability and movement, i.e.. Being 
and Becoming, it takes its eternal poise in the one and the 
stable, and whirls round itself infinitely, inconceivably and 
securely. 

And it is the Becoming that assumes a form in the .shape of 
Matter and its Force. Mind and Matter are different grades of 
the. same energy, different organisations of one conscious Force 
of Existence. Even if it is granted that consciousness has evolved 
out of Matter, nothing can so evolve which is not already invob ed 
in it. There is thus no reason for us to stop at life coming out 
of Matter. Even the development of recent research and thought 
points towards an obscure beginning of life and perhaps a sort 
of inner or suppressed consciousness in the metal and in the 
inanimate, perhaps the first beginning of the stuff of conscious- 
ness tliat is seen in us. 

No doubt at this stage the word consciousness changes its 
meaning. It is no longer synonymous with mentality but 
indicates a self-aware force of existence of which mentality is 
only the middle term. Below this mentality the consciousness 
appears in the form of vital and material movements which are 
for us subconscient ; above it rises into the supra-mental, which 
is for us the super-conscient. Anyway, the principle of conscious- 
ness remains the same throughout, organising itself differently. 
It is Chit as energy, creating the world. Here we arrive at that 
unity which materialistic science perceives from the other end, 
asserting that Mind cannot be a force other than Matter but 
must be merely a development and outcome of material energy. 
Indian thought at its deepest insight asserts, on the other hand, 
that Mind and Matter are different grades of the same energy, 
different organisations of one conscious Force of Existence. 

But how can we give this attribute of "consciousness” to 
Force? For consciousness implies some kind of intelligence, 
purposefulness, self-knowledge even though in some cases these 
remain quite imperceptible to our ordinary senses. To this 
Sri Aurobindo replies that even in the inanimat© operations 
there is a supreme hidden significance, "hidden in the modes of 
its own workings”. These operations which we consider wasteful 
and meaningless may be so from the human point of view which 
is very, very limited. The consciousness of man is nothing but 
a form of nature's consciousness. It is there in other involved 
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lorras below mind ; it emerges in mind ; and it shall ascend into 
yet superior forms beyond mind. For the existence which 
manifests itself in them is conscious Being. 

The fundamental difference between Matter and Spirit lies 
in the fact that matter is the culmination of the principle of 
ignoiance, blindness and mechanical movement. Philosophers 
siding with materialism may ask how the Being changes into 
matter, or. in other words, how consciousness turns into Matter. 
The reply is that here consciousness has lost and forgotten itself 
in a form of its work, as a man might forget his very existence, 
his self-awareness, in extreme absorption, forget not only who 
he is but that he exists at all, and become for that moment the 
work itself and the force that docs the work. Thus when 
consciousness develops in Matter, it is the Consciousness which 
had lost itself, returning again to itself, emerging out of its long 
foigetfulness slowly but surely as a Life which is first in the 
pre-sentient stage, then half .sentient, sentient, and finally 
struggling again to become directly self-conscious, free, infinite 
and immortal. 



The Ideal of the Jivanmukta 


By Anilbaran Roy 

Although consenting here to a mortal body, 

He is the Undying ; limit and bond he knows not ; 

For him the aeons are a playgi'ound, 

Life and its deeds are his splendid shadow. 

— Sri Aurobindo. 

The cessation of all kinds of misery for all time to come 
is part of Kaivalya or Nirvana or Moksha, which is regarded as 
the Parama Purushartha or the highest aim of all beings. All 
systems of Indian Philosophy and .spiritual disciplines regard 
Ignorance as the root cause of all pain and Knowledge as the 
means of liberation. This knowledge is not something mental 
or intellectual, it implies a change of consciousness, a change of 
being. To attain this knowledge tve have to grow out of our 
present mould of consciousness, and, as desire is the binding 
knot of present consciousness, it is by renouncing desire 
that we make ourselves fit for liberation. Giving up our pre- 
occupation with die life of the senses we turn inward and find 
the silent, immutable, eternal Self within us, and by practising 
constant union with it w'e grow into the spiritual consciousness 
and accomplish our divorce from all contact of pain. That Self 
within us is the eternal -Brahman, and seated in that Self we 
realise our unity with Brahman, and indeed become Brahman 
and enjoy the bliss of the Brahman consciousness. And all this 
we can accomplish in this life and in this material body. Thus 
the Brihadaranyaka and the Katha Upanishads say; "When 
all the desires that cling to the heart are loosed away from it, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, even here he possesses the 
Eternal.” (Bri. IV-4-47). 

What is this Immortality spoken of by the Upanishad, and 
in what sense can it be attained in the material body? It seems 
to be the view of the Upanishads that one can have only a taste 
of Immortality in the material body, but in order to possess it 
fully one must leave this body and pass to a supercosmic 
existence. Thus the Chhandogya says: “The Brahman-knower 
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becomes ready for liberation but has to wait for its full realisa- 
tion until the fall of the body” (6/14). The Brihadaranyaka 
says, “This bodiless and immortal Life and Light is the 
Brahman” (IV. 4. & 7). "He (the Brahman-knower) becomes 
the Eternal and departs into the Eternal.” (IV. 4. 8). "Long 
and narrow is the ancient Path, — I have touched it, I have found 
it, — the Path by tvhich the wise, knowers of the Eternal, attain- 
ing to salvation, depart hence to the high world of Paradise.” 
(IV. 4. 8). The Upanishads are however clear that the knot 
of the Ignorance can be rent even in this body (Mundaka, II. 
1. 10). The condition of a man who has cut the knot of 
Ignorance, but still has the body is known as jivanmukti. With 
the disappearance of Ignorance, such a man becomes freed from 
all suifering, and is not compelled to be born again as all his 
works fall away from him and perish (Mundaka, II. 2. 9) ; so 
he can be properly called mukta or the liberated man. How 
does such a liberated man live and act as long as he retains his 
body? This is a practical question, and was asked by Arjuna, 
the type of the pragmatic man. The Gita has given two types 
of the Jivanmukta, one lower and another higher. The 
Mundaka also makes a distinction among Brahman-knowers. 
As there is some difference of opinion about the real condition 
of the Jivanmukta, we shall briefly consider the subject in some 
detail. We shall leave aside the question as to what happens 
to the liberated man after he leaves the body, whether he loses 
his individuality and merges himself in the Eternal or whether 
he lives in some higher world in eternal ecstatic union with the 
Divine Beloved. We may note here in passing that all the.se 
different views are not really conflicting, they all express aspects 
of a Truth svhich is many-sided, and an integral knowledge will 
have to take into account all of them, SUch an attempt at a 
synthesis was made in the Gita. "The liberation of the Gita” 
says Sri Aurobindo, “is not a self-oblivious abolition of the soul’s 
personal being in the absorption of the One, sayujya mukti, it 
is all kinds of union at once. There is an entire unification 
with the supreme God-head in essence and intimacy of conscious- 
ness and identity of bliss, sayujya, for one object of this Yoga 
is to become Brahman, Brahmabhuta, There is an eternal 
ecstatic dwelling in the highest existence of the Supreme, 
salokya. — ^for it is said, "Thou shalt dwell in me,” nivasishyasi 
mayyeva. There is an eternal love and adoration in a uniting 
nearness, there is an embrace of the liberated spirit by its divine 
Lover and the enveloping Self of its infinitudes, samipya. There 
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is an identity of the soul's liberated nature with the divlnd 
nature^ sadharmya muktij — ^for perfection of the free spirit is to 
become even as the Divine, madbhamm dgaiah. The orthodox 
Yoga ol knotvledge aims at a fathomless immergence in the one 
infinite existence, sayxijya ; it looks upon that alone as the 
entire liberation. The Yoga of adoration envisages an eternal 
habitation or nearness as the greater release, salokya, samipya. 
The Yoga of works leads to oneness in power of being and 
nature, sadrishya. But the Gita envelops them all into one 
greatest and richest divine freedom and perfection.” (Essays on 
the Gita). 

How far can this perfection be reached in this material 
body? Is the body an obstacle to the liberation, or can it be 
turned into a means and an instrument for the highest perfec- 
tion and the most integral union with the Divine? Most 
spiritual disciplines regard the body as an obstacle ; thus the 
Upanishadic text quoted above lays it down clearly that for the 
full realisation of the liberation one has to wait up to the 
dissolution of the body by death. But this was not the view 
taken in the Vedas. The Vedas speak of the life in higher 
worlds, but they believe in the possibility of bringing down the 
powers of those worlds for enriching the terrestrial life. "O 
Flame,” says the Vedic Rishi, "thou foundest the mortal in a 
.supreme immortality for increase of inspired Knowledge day by 
day ; for the seer who has thirst for the dual birth, thou Greatest 
divine bliss and human joy.” (Rig. Veda, 1-31. 7). Though 
the Upanishads had a longing for the supracosmic existence, 
and that also must be a part of the integral spiritual experience, 
the Indian mind never altogether lost the ideal of a terrestrial 
divine life set before it by the Vedic Rishis, and it has asserted 
itself in diverse rvays inspite of the great influence of the ascetic 
and world-shunning schools of thought and spiritual discipline. 
And we find this in the changes that have taken place in 
the ideal of the jivanmukta or the living liberated man. 

The body, it is said, is created by our past Karma, it is 
there to give us the fruits of our good or bad actions done in 
the past. But if with the attainment of knowledge all our 
actions are burnt away, how is it that the body does not fell 
immediately? The Brahma Sutras found out an ingenious 
explanation for this for reconciling the apparently conflicting 
Sruti texts on this subject. The explanation of the Brahma 
Sutras amounts to this: "Three kinds of karma can be dis- 
tinguished. Karmas gathered in past lives admit of two divi- 
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sions, those that have borne their effects {prarabdha karma) and 
those that still lie accumulated (sandta karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karnias which are being gathered here 
in this life (sanciyamana). Knowledge o£ reality destroys the 
second kind and prevents the third and thus makes rebirtli 
impossible. But the first kind which has already borne effects 
cannot be prevented. Hence the present body, the effect o£ 
such karma, runs its natural course and ceases tvhen the force 
of the karma causing it becomes automatically exhausted, just 
as the wheel of a potter which has been already turned comes 
to a stop only when the momentum imparted to it becomes 
exhausted. When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the 
jivan-mukta is said to attain the disembodied state of liberation 
(videha-miikti)." (An Introduction to Indian Philosophy by 
S. C. Chatterji). 

But this exception made in regard to prarabdha karma 
seems to be arbitrary, as the Sruti as well as the Gita clearly 
lay down that all actions, sarva karmani, are destroyed by 
knotvledge. And the above classification of karma is also not 
found in the ancient Srutis ; the Sankhya and the Yoga systems 
and also the Gita do not accept it. Perhaps it tvas due to 
Buddhistic influence that this explanation was adopted. But 
hotv otherwise to explain the persistence of the body even after 
the attainment of knowledge? The Yoga philosophy says that 
the body persists only if the liberated man wills to keep it for 
some purpose, and that purpose can only be to help other 
people towards the attainment of liberation. The Gila also 
seems to take the same view. Thus the Lord says: “It is an 
eternal portion of Me that becomes the Jiva in the world of 
living creatures and cultivates the subjective powers of Prakj-ti, 
mind and the five senses. When the Lord takes up the body 
(he brings in with him the mind and the senses) and in his 
going forth too (casting away the body) he goes taking them as 
the wind lakes the perfumes from a vase” (15/7, 8). Thus it is 
quite clear that the taking up of this material body by the soul 
is not a matter of compulsion by some bcginninglcss Karma, as 
is supposed by the Buddhists, and its persistence does not 
depend on the blind force of past karma. The soul freely takes 
up its body and leaves it from birth to birth, and it being a 
portion of the Divine can do so only lor fulfilling some divine 
purpose. And what can that purpose be but the manifestation 
of the Divine in and through many forms? So, though the 
Gita also speaks of the return of the soul ultimately to the 
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supracosmic existence, it gives the utmost importance to the 
life of the body as an instrument of fulfilling the divine will on 
the earth. 

Thus the Gita’s ideal of the Jwamnukta is essentially 
dilferent from that of the Brahma Sutras. According to the 
latter, the life and activities of the liberated man are determined 
by hi.s past karma ; so they can be in no way different from that 
ot an ordinary man who has not the knowledge of Reality. The 
outer personality goes on in the old wav, only the liberated 
soul does not get attached to it. Thus it follows that he can, 
in his outward life, indulge in sinful activities, and they will 
do no harm to him. Indeed it has been said that the acti\ities 
ol a liberated man may outwardly be like those of a madman or 
even of a pisacha. This however the Brahma Sutras does not 
admit ; it holds that the liberated man will act only according 
to the Scriptures. But this is a position which is not logically 
tenable. Shankara is more consistent when he says that works 
ordained by the Scriptures are incompatible with the life of a 
man who has attained knowledge ; his works are confined only 
to the maintenance of the body, and that also is done by the 
mechanical impulses of Nature. So, according to Shankara, the 
only life possible for a liberated man is that of a sannyaii who 
has renounced the world. Not only that, Shankara even goes 
so far that no one can attain tme’ knowledge unless he has 
renounced the world and all its activities. The Brahma Sutras 
leans towards this view, but on account of its allegiance to the 
Srutis and its recognition of the demands of the active nature 
of man, it asserts that the liberated man who likes to do so can 
take up sannyasa or live a worldly life ; but if he docs the latter, 
he must act and live according to the Scriptures. But if in this 
way the liberated man chooses and determines his own actions, 
he is not really liberated, he is still bound to egoistic ignorance 
and to the gunas of Nature. 

The ancient Upanishads however are quite definite that a 
liberated man does live in the world and follows the ordinary 
pursuits of men ; only those acts do not create any bondage for 
him. Thus the Ghhandogya says: “There he moves about, 
laughing, sporting and rejoicing, be it with women, or con- 
veyances, or relatives, — not minding the body in which he was 
born.” (VIII. 12. 3). The Isha says: “Doing verily works in 
this world one should wish to live a hundred years. Thus it is 
in thee and not othenvise than this; action cleaves not to a 
man.” Against this recognition of the active and emotive side 
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of man and the insistence on living one’s life in full, there was 
the Buddhistic teaching of the vanity and the illusoriness of 
life, and we find already the influence of it in the interpretation 
of the Srutis given in the Brahma Sutras. It is interesting to 
note how tlie Brahma Sutras explains away the verse of the Isha 
Upanishad. It says that that injunction for doing work is a 
general remark, and does not mean that the Brahman-knowcr 
should do works. But as the context shows that the injunction 
refers to the enlightened, the next Sutra gives another explana- 
tion that it is meant only to glorify knowledge (B.S. III. 4. 13, 
14). Shankara aftenvards took up this ingenious method of 
explaining away the works of a liberated man. The Gita saw 
the danger of this tendency and sought to find a sound philo- 
sophical basis for the activities of a spiritual and liberated man, 
and that it found in its great conception of the Purushottama. 
The Gita showed that “in the spiritual domain there is possible 
not only the discover)' of the self and spirit, but the discovery of 
the uplifting and guiding light of spiritual consciousness and 
the power of tlie spirit, a spiritual w'ay of knowledge, a spiritual 
way of action.” It is probable that this teaching of the Gita 
largely influenced Mahayanist Buddhism ; pi-eviously the Bud- 
dhist ideal of a liberated man was a life like that of a rhinoceros 
wandering in the forest; under the influence of the Gita the 
ideal became that of compassionate action and social service. 
It was diis ideal which was taken up later by the Christian 
missionaries who, in their turn, have greatly influenced modern 
India where an attempt has been made to combine spirituality 
with social service. 

The period that followed in India after the promulgation 
of the teaching of the Gita was “tlie most splendid, sumptuous 
and imposing millennium of Indian culture.” Kalidasa is the 
great representative poet of this age ; his writings and those of 
bis contemporaries give us the picture of "a high culture, a 
rich intellectuality, a great and ordered society with an opulent 
religious, aesthetic, ethical, economic, political and vital acti- 
vity, a many-sided development, a plentiful life-movement.” 
Then followed a’ decline in the vitality of the Indian people, 
and the philosophical teaching of the Buddhists emphasising 
the illusoriness of the world began to tell on their minds. 
People were turning more and more to the life of the mendicant 
and the sannyasi. A situation arose similar to that in which 
the Gita was written, and a similar attempt was made to meet 
the situation. We find an evidence of this in the voluminous 
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philosophical-poetical work, the Yogavasistha. As the Gita 
starts with the despondence of Arjuna, so the Yogavasistha 
imagines Ramchandra as a prince with ascetic tendencies and 
proceeds to reconcile him to a life of activity and worldly enjoy- 
ment. But there was an interval of many centuries between 
these ttv'o works and in the meantime the Indian mind had 
moved further away from the age of intuitive spiiitual ex- 
perience towards intellectuality. Arjuna was a man ol action, 
but the Rama of Yogavasistha was a philosopher who turned 
away from life through philosophical reasoning about its empti- 
ness and vanity. The Yogavasistha has not the depth and the 
spiritual power of the Gita ; it accepts the Buddhist v iew that 
the world is an illusion and an utter unreality, but at the same 
time holds that this is also the teaching of the Vedanta, that the 
Shunya of the Buddhists and the Brahman of the Vedanta arc 
identical. And as the world is unreal, what is the meaning in 
renouncing it? .So act and live in the world, enjoy all that it 
can give, all the time remembering that all this is an illusion ; 
then you will have eternal peace within, which is not disturbed 
by any outward activity. The Yogavasistha describes elaborately 
the condition of the Jivanmukta which has greatly influenced 
later Indian thought. Here are some of its descriptions of the 
living liberated man: "He regards his activities as a part of 
the Cosmic Movement, and performs them without any personal 
desire. He nev'er hankers for the pleasures that are not in his 
hand, but enjoys all those he has. *The idea of "I” and “mine”, 
of something to be achieved and something to be avoided, has 
died within him. No purpose of the sage is served by any 
activity, nor by abstaining from activjjy. He therefore does as 
the occasion suits him. Even doing all sorts of actions, the 
liberated one is alway.s in samadhi. He is a t/tfl/to kartd (great 
worker). He works without any anxiety, egoistic feeling, pride 
or impurity of heart. He is a maha bhokta (great enjoyer). He 
does not discard the plea.sure that he has got, nor desires the 
pleasure that he has not got. He finds equal pleasure in old 
age, death, misery, poverty and in ruling over an empire. He 
eats with equal gusto the eatables of all tastes, of ordinary and 
superior quality. He docs not paralyse any one of the natural 
functions of his body for want of proper exercise. His body is 
a kingdom unto him, over which he rules wisely and well. He 
keeps it healthy, and does not starve it of its appropriate require- 
ments. So far as the external behaviour is concerned, there is 
no dilference between the liberated and the ignorant. The 
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dilCei'cnce, however, consists in the presence of desire in the case 
of the latter which is totally |.bsent in the former. The life of 
a libci'ated sage is really the noblest and happiest life. From 
him goodne.ss is scattei'ed all around.” {The Yogavasistha by 
B. L. Atreya). 

Obviously the Yogavasistha, in formulating the ideal of the 
Jivanniukta, was influenced by the ancient Upanishads and the 
Gita ; but it has neither the vision of the former nor the 
synthetic philosophy of the latter ; so we find many incongruities 
in the ideal and the lack of a sufficient philosophical basis. Its 
conception of the ultimate Reality is of an eternally inactive 
and silent Brahman, in which .somehow the illusion of the world 
has arisen. If one realises this truth and becomes free from all 
desire and egoism, wherefrom will he get any motive force for 
action.? Shankara saw this discrepancy, he accepted the philo- 
sophy of the Yogavasistha. turned it from a somewhat chaotic 
form of Adwaita to a rigorously logical system, but he definitely 
rejected its ideal of the Jivanmukta. The Yogavasistha gives in 
poetical language a vivid picture of the sexual union of Jivan- 
mukta men and women, and all this is shocking to Shankara. 
According to the latter, the body is full of pain and no wdse man 
should ever have any bodily pleasure which is always bound up 
with pain. The .saying of the Chhandogya that a liberated man 
sports with women is not taken seriously by Shankara : according 
to him this passage is an eulogy of the knowdedge of the self ; 
it only means that knowledge* is so powerful that even if a jnani 
commits such a heinous act, he will not be affected. The 
passage must not be literally understood as allowing moral lapses 
in the ca.se of the jna^in. Shankara knew human nature 
sufficiently well to see that an ideal like that propounded in the 
Yogavasistha was bound to lead to abuse ; people woitld indulge 
in all sorts of sensual activities and cover them with a veneer 
of verbal spirituality. He knew that the greatest enemy of 
spiritual life was sensual desire, and that as long as a man lives 
in the body he can never be altogether safe from its attack. So 
he advocated the life of complete renunciation for the sadhaka 
as well as for the siddha. Btit that does not solve the problem 
of human life. If desires have such a strong hold on men, how 
are they to be rooted .out or conquered? A few exceptional 
men may be able to do violence to their nature and tear them- 
selves away from the life of the body, but what about the rest? 
And may it not be that behind this persistent desire of men 
there is some truth, in the discovery of which alone lies the true 
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solution of the problem? The Tantrics even went so far as to 
say that the indulgence of these desires, which are regarded as 
the greatest obstacles to a higher life, may be turned into a 
powerful means for the attainment of that life. It is obvious, 
at any rate, that in order to find a true solution of the problem 
of life, sve must have an integral knowledge of Reality and take 
into account all the sides of human nature. Though India 
lemained satisfied for a long time with the spiritual ideal given 
by Shankara, there has again set in a reaction against the ideal of 
sannyasa and a strong move towards making the best use of the 
terrestrial life. And it is curious that many modern thinkers in 
India are turning to the ideal given by Yogavasistha. In philosophy 
they accept the Adwaita of Shankara, but in practical life the> 
want to follow the Western ideal of activism. The only truth in 
this attitude is that the external life of man must be based on 
spirituality ; but for this the Adrvaita of Shankara does not furnish 
a sufficient basis. If we accept the view of Shankara that there 
is no dynamism in the ultimate Reality, no .spiritual power which 
can be invoked to uplift the external life of man, then we must 
admit that life is not worth living ; only ignorant men blindly 
attached to the life of the senses can remain satisfied with the 
present life of humanity which is so full of misery and frustra- 
tion. All illumined souls would seek, like Shankara, an escape 
into the silence of the Eternal. 

But the truth is that the silence of the Eternal is only one 
aspect of it ; it has also a dynamic a.spcct, a power of the spiritual 
consciousness, and in that lies the hope of humanity. "Mind 
and life themselves,” says, Sri Aurobindo, “cannot grow into 
their fullness except by the opening up of the larger and 
greater consciovisness to which mind only approaches. Such a 
larger and greater consciousnes.s is the spiritual, for the spiritual 
consciousness is not only higher than the rest but more 
embracing. Universal as well as transcendent, it can take up 
mind and life into its light and give them the true and utmost 
realisation of all for wdrich they are seeking ; for it has a greater 
instrumentality of knowledge, a fountain of deeper power and 
will, an unlimited i-each and intensity of love and joy and 
beauty. These are the things for which our mind, life and 
body are seeking, knowledge, pow'er^ and joy, and to reject that 
by which all these arrive at their utmost plenitude is to shut 
them out from their own highest consummation. An opposite 
exaggeration demanding only some colourless purity of spiritual 
existence nullifies the creative action of spirit and excludes from 
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US all that the Divine manifests in its being ; it leaves room only 
for an evolution without sense or fulfilment, — for a cutting off 
of all that has been evolved is the sole culmination ; it turns the 
process of our being into the meaningless curve of a plunge into 
Ignorance and return out of it or erects a wheel of cosmic 
Becoming ivith only an escape-issue.” (The Idfe Divine, Vol. II, 
p. 586). 

, The Gita corrects the defect of materialism by showing that 
without union with the Spirit and the Divine, the life of man 
is bound to be full of misery and frustration, anityam asukham 
lokam ; on the other hand, it corrects the defect of asceticism 
by showing that one can live a spiritual and divine life even 
in this material body. For this it is first necessary to find the 
eternal .Self within us and secondly “to possess and govern from 
that inner eternity of being the course and process of the 
becoming.” “These changes are possible only by a withdrawal 
from our absorbing material preoccupation, — that does not 
necessitate a rejection or neglect of life in the body, — and a 
constant living on the inner and higher planes of the mind and 
the spirit. For the heightening of our consciousness into its 
spiritual principle is effectuated by an ascent and a stepping 
back inward — ^both these movements are essential — out of our 
transient life from moment to moment into the eternal life of 
our immortal consciousness ; but with it there comes also a 
widening of our range of consciousness and field of action in 
time and a taking up and a higher use of our mental, our vital, 
our corporeal existence. There arises a knowledge of our being, 
no longer as a consciousness dependent on the body, but as an 
eternal spirit which uses all the worlds and all lives for various 
self-experience.: we see it to be a spiritual entity possessed of a 
continuous soul-life perpetually developing its activities through 
successive physical existence, a being determining its own 
becoming. In that knowledge, not ideative but felt in our very 
substance, it becomes possible to live, not as slaves of a blind 
Karmic impulsion, but as masters — ^subject only to the Divine 
within us — of our being and nature.” (The I,ife Divine, 11-678). 

That is essentially the ideal of the Jivanmukta as we find it 
presenidd in the Gita. The first stage of it is that of the Gunatila, 
when the sadhaka enters i^to the silence of the Ahshara, the 
immutable Self within us. (14/22-25). He initiates no action 
but leaves all works to be done by the gunas of Nature. This is 
really the Jivanmukta as envisaged by the Brahma Sutras as well 
as by Shankara, though they do not follow the conception to all 
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its logical consequences. As the liberated man does not associate 
with the gunas, tvhich go on in their play by the force of the 
sanction given in the past, they will fall into rest by themselves 
after sometime. But the Gita does not stop there. One can 
become Gunatita also by adoring the Purushotlaina who is 
higher than even the immutable Self, who has both the immut- 
able and the mutable, the silent and the active as two a,spects. 
By union with the Purushottama the liberated man seated in 
the silence within makes his natural being a channel of the 
dynamism of the Purushottama. “There is a status then wdiich 
is greater than the peace of the Akshara as it watches unmoved 
the strife of the gunas. There is a higher spiritual experience 
and foundation above the immutability of the Brahman. There 
is an eternal dharma greater than the rajasic impulsion to works, 
pravrlli, there is an absolute delight which is untouched by 
rajasic sulFering and beyond the .sattwic happiness, and these 
things are found and possessed by dsvelling in the being and 
power of the Purusottama.” (Essays on the Gita). 

That is the Gita’s ideal of the Jimnmukta. But though 
in order to attain it we need not do violence to our natural 
powers but have to turn them all in utter consecration to the 
Purusottama, it is nevertheless a very difficult ideal and very 
few can reach it. The Lord himself says in the Gita, “Among 
thousands of men one here and there strives after perfection, 
and of those who strive and attain perfection one here and there 
knows me in ail the principles of my being.” (VII. 3). There 
may be a few Jivanmuktas in the world, but what about the rest 
of humanity? Are they to suffer innumerable miseries, as they 
are doing now, to the end of time? In that case, will it not be 
the greatest act of compassion to discourage the will-to-live in the 
race, so that it may soon end its miseries by ending itself? That 
has been virtually the main spiritual teaching in India for more 
than a tliousand years, and the result has been catastrophic. But 
that is not the goal set before India by her ancient Rishis ; the 
death of India wdll mean the end of all chance 'of the spiritual 
regeneration of humanity and the guiding Power of India, the 
Indian Shakti, can never allow that. So tve find her to-day 
discovering her spiritual idea in a new light. This is the new 
light that “Earth-life is not a lapse into the mire of something 
uiidivine, vain and miserable, offered by some Pow'er to itself as 
a spectacle or to the embodied soul as a thing to be suffered and 
then cast away from it ; it is the scene of the evolutionary 
unfolding of the being which moves towards the revelation of 
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a supreme spiritual light and power and joy and oneness, but 
includes in if also the manifold diversity of the self-achieving 
spirit. There is an all-seeing purpo.se in the terrestrial creation ; 
a divine plan is working itself out through its contradictions and 
perplexities ^vhich arc a sign of the many-sided achievement 
towards which are being led the soul’s growth and the endeavour 
of Nature." (The Life Divine, 11. 588.) 

I’hus the Ignorance which is the source of all the miseries 
of mankind is only an intermediate stage in the evolution of 
the race towards an integral knowledge. Not only a few excep- 
tional men, but the human race will in the course of evolution 
grow into a spiritual consciousness which will found “the mortal 
in a supreme immortality". “He who knows That as both in 
one, the Knowledge and the Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses 
beyond death and by the Knowledge enjoys immortality." 
(Isha 11). It is the business of the Jivamnukta to help mankind 
to attain this consummation on the earth i 

Only to bring God’s forces to r^'aiting Nature, 

To help with wide-winged Peace her tormented labour 
And heal with joy her ancient sorrow, 

Casting down light on the inconscient darkness, 


He acts and lives. Vain things are mind’s smaller motives 
To one rvhose soul enjoys for its high possession 
Infinity and the sempiternal 

All is his guide and beloved and refuge.^ 


* Sri Aurobiiido’s Collected l^oeiiis aud Plays, Vol. 11, p. 28fi. 



Questions and Answers 


By a. B. Pur\ni 

“Quest ions and Answers” is a form as old f jo haps 
as human awakening to knowledge and even 
to-day it has not outgroim its utility. 

[It is immaterial to ask who is the questioner, for even 
though the immediate person might be a certain individual, 
ultimately it is the unenlightened, eternal seeker in man, the 
ignorant human mind, that questions. And it is the illumined 
Teacher that answers. Questions are conditioned by the 
questioner, his mentality and his need, and the an.swcrs are 
relative to him and his condition, i.e., they cannot be absolute 
and final]. 

Q. What is Nirraua? Does it consist in the merging of the 
individual into the universal consciousness? 

A. No. The word "Nirvana" has been used and popularised 
by the Buddhists. Buddhism docs not accept the existence 
cither of the individual or tlic universal soul or conscious- 
ness. Buddha applied himseK to the solution of the problem 
of suffering and came to the conclusion that suffering was 
due to Desire — ^Trishna, as he calls it, — the human thirsts 
for the satisfaction of impulses. Man .suffers because he 
seeks personal happiness, and because he i.s moved by his 
ego. To cure his suffering man must renounce this seeking ; 
and the rejection of Desire to be thoroughly effective 
requires the complete cessation of the Ego. 

Q, Buddhism then accepts the Ego-sense? 

A . Yes, It accepts the ordinary machinery of human psychology 
without either tiying to probe deep into its foundations, or 
inquiring as to its possible higher evolution or goal. That 
is why one docs not find answers to questions regarding the 
origin and the ultimate aim of .soul and cosmos in early 
Buddhism. It is primarily concerned with the p.sychologicaI 
method or processes for the removal of suffering. 

Q. Where, then, does Nirvana come in in the elimination of 
suffering? 

A. ’ "Nin'ana" literally means “windless state”. As the flame 
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o£ ihe lamp goes out for want o£ air, so docs the human ego 
with its apijaratus o£ Nature without support, Suli'ering 
ends because its cause, the ego, the natural personality, is 
blotted out entirely. 

Q. What is the natural personality and how is it annihilated? 

A. Man has within him the seme of Ego, the feeling of an "I” 
tt’hich is entirely a creation of nature. It is a constantly 
changing entity playing on the surface of consciousness. 
Buddhists realize its impermcnance and reject it, t.e., they 
refuse to identify themselves with thoughts and ideas of the 
mind, with feelings of grief and joy in the heart, with 
desires and passions of the Prana. 

Q. W^hat happens then to Universal Nature that is outside him? 

A. As the cognising Ego ceases within him, so Nature also ceases 
to exist for him. It is like the great Pralaya — the universal 
dissolution, — in which the whole outer world* loses its 
leality eiitirely and utterly. 

a. “What then? What is after Nirvana? Cannot one get tired 
of mere Nirvana? 

A. After Nirvana? Nothing. Your question reminds me of 
a friend of mine who used to ask me "who gets the 
experience of Nirvana?” The question is irrelevant. No- 
body has the experience of Nirvana: nobody is there to get 
tired of Nirvana. My friend seemed to think like you that 
he tv’ould be sitting somewhere safe in his mind and looking 
at Nirvana and say to himself "Ah! this is Nirvana”; as a 
matter of fact, so long as "you” are there. Nirvana is 
impossible. Something in you drops off and Nirvana takes 
its place. It is not, therefore, as if one gets Nirvana — on the 
contrary, it demands the entire blotting out of all that one 
is in his ordinary nature. 

Q,. Ha.s this negative state of Nirvana any utility for the 
iadhaka of Integral Yoga? 

A. Yes. Like all spiritual experiences this also has its utility 
for the sadhaka of Integral Yoga. It is one of the experiences 
that can come on his way. To attain Nirvana one is re- 
quired to get rid of all his attachments and all personality 
based on ignorant nature. The Integral Yoga also requires 
one first to get rid of, and then go beyond the ignorant 
nature and its personality. 

Q,. What is the difference bettveen Buddhist Nirvana and 
Vedantic experience of Nirt'anaP 

A. As we saw above, the Buddhists aimed at release from 
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suffering. So, for them “putting out of lamp” for ^sant of 
air or oil was quite enough. Thus their Nirvana was rather 
negative in character and did not imply the attainment of 
a higher state or consciousness or enjoyment of delight. It 
does not contemplate any fulfilment or siddhL 

AVhen the Vedanta accepted Nirvana as an experience, 
they called it “Brahma-Nirvana” — ^release into the Brahmic 
consciousness. This implies the attainment of a positive 
consciousness — after the release from, the bondage of nature 
— and the enjoyment of liberation. 

Q. Can action continue after Nirvana? 

A. The Buddhist does not seem to accept the possibility of 
action after the attainment of Nirvana. Amitabha in his 
infinite mercy for suffering humanity refused to enter 
Nirrana till the whole of mankind was released from 
suffering and so was ready for Nirvana. This stage is re- 
cognised as that of the Bodhi-sattwa. 

The Brahma-Nii'vana spoken of above aims at realising 
the Brahmic consciousne.ss, i.e., a consciousne.ss higher than 
the mental consciousness of the ordinary intellectual mental 
being, man. Beginning from the material and physical 
consciousness upto the mental consciousness is the realm of 
Ignorance or Avidya. Above are the realms of Truth and 
Light or Vidya. According to this view, Nirvana of the 
lower nature can he a stepping stone to the attainment of 
the higher Truth-Consciou.sness. 

Taking the analogy of the lamp once more, we can say 
that the lamp can continue to burn and it can even burn 
brighter if the oil and air are supplied not from Ignorance 
below but from Truth and knowledge above. So Nirvana 
need not involve annihilation of all activity. 

Q. Does Nirvana then mean the realisation of the Non-Being? 

A. Nirvana can be the beginning of a negative path of which 
the Non-Being is the final stage. There are two ways of 
arriving at it: the path of the Buddhists and that of Tao. 
Nirvana leads one to the experience of the Shunyam 
according to some Buddhists. \Vhereas Tao believes that 
Shunyam, though it is not any particular thing, contains 
everything. It almost seems very near the Vedantic idea 
of the Brahman. But it is better to distinguish this 
Buddhistic Nirvana from the Brahma Nirvana, of which the 
(iita speaks. 
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O. From where docs one generally start toivards the realisation 
of the Non-Being? 

A. Generally one starts with the mind i.e., not the ordinary 
intellectual but the spiritual mind and ascends towards it. 
The realisation of the Non-Being means the negation of all 
the terms formulated by the mind about Being. But really 
speaking, that is only a gate of entry into a certain aspect of 
the Absolute. 

Q. If the Non-Being is beyond the mental consciousness, how 
is the Non-Being related to the planes of the Overmind, 
Superraind, Sachchidananda, etc.? 

A. Ascending beyond the Mind one can follmv either the 
negative path and reach the Non-Being a.spect of the Divine, 
or take the affirmative way in svliich case one passes through 
the Overmind to the Supramental and to the Sachchida- 
nanda, ts'hich 'itself is, again, both static and dynamic at the 
same time. Cioing beyond it one arrives at what may be called 
the Great Non-Being — the aspect of the Absolute not turned 
towards manifestation. The Gita most probably calls this 
the anirdesyam — Indeterminate. 

Q,. Is there anything beyond this Non-Being? 

A. Non-Being is only a term applied by the mind to express 
the Supi-eme Existence; in reality it is nothing else but an 
a.spect of the Supreme Being. 

.<5. One of my friends used to put the position trenchantly 
thus; From the point of view of the Purusha there are 
three aspects of the Being; (1) Purusha or Self. (2) Ishwar 
or God. (3) Brahman, the Reality Omnipresent. 

The Monists of Shaiikara's school relegate Ishwara to 
the background and insist on the unity of the Self and 
Brahman. I'he Buddhists negate the very existence of the 
Self and arrive at Non-Being, though, according to some 
schools of Buddhism, it is not mere negation. 

A. Like all trenchant statements it has some truth. But it is 
the harmonious action of all the three aspects which, in 
reality, are one that is needed for an integial perfection. 
The three terms seem to be fundamental to any scheme of 
Divine Manif&station. 



The Integral Vision of India 


By Sisirkumar Mitra 


The past of India has yet to be properly appraised. The 
spiritual adventures that she has undertaken throughout the ages, 
especially in the early days o£ her histor)*, cannot be said to have 
been studied in all their deeper implications, at least in their 
bearings on the destiny of this gi'cat country. It is therefore 
necessary to emphasise that an insight into, and a coixect i*evi- 
sioning of, the cultural achievements of the race in their true 
perspective is indispensable to the future rebuilding of India, 
to the understanding of the forces that are to bring about a 
resurgence of her soul. It is said that India has a message for 
humanity. There is no doubt that she has. But scarcely has 
any attempt been made to have an exact idea of what the real 
character of that message might be. A spiritual message is a 
vague term. Such evangels about the ancient wisdom of India 
some of her great sons have already delivered to the world in 
her recent past. And India has, because of them, begun to 
figure more prominently before the seeing mind of humanity. 
But the inner India, her soul, has yet to say her last liberating 
Word, the Word that would bring into birth a new world and 
solve for ever the problems of mankind. 

The story is indeed a romantic one of how India carried 
on her epic-quests into the profundities of life and God and 
every thing that inwardly or outwardly concerned the terres- 
trial existence of man. The fruits of her unique lapasya for 
millenniums are treasured in her sacred literature and in other 
relics and antiquities ; but they are reflected more unmistakably 
in the very life of the people, in the continuously enlarging 
tradition of the Godward endeavours of their soul. Her earliest 
days, however, were the most glorious when she had the deepest 
of her spiritual experiences, when she saw the supreme Reality 
manifesting itself in every form of creation, when she saw in 
m a n his divinity, and proclaimed that man can become that 
divinity, become a god, become one with God, become the 
ineffable Brahman. But India’s was not an exclusive spiritua- 
lity, To her the powers of matter, life and mind were no less 
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real than those of the Spirit ; and in the search after their trutli 
her seers disco^'c‘red that in them is inherent the Spirit which 
is seeking to unfold itself in the earth-nature. Life, mind and 
body ivere therefore regarded as the condition for the Spirit to 
fulfil itself in the terrestrial existence of man. Thus did India 
make the first attempt to solve the most vital of problems, the 
problem of harmony between life and spirit, of iirhich the vision 
came to her seers almost at the very dawn of her history. In 
what follows is given an outline of the story of how India tried 
through her creative activities to fulfil that integral ideal in the 
life of the race and of how thereby she has grown in her prepared- 
ness so that .she is able today to revision that ideal in its deeper 
significance, to I'eaflirm it tvith greater precision and to show to 
humanity the path by tvhich it will be led to the realisation of 
its highest spiritual destiny. This is the mission to discharge 
which India has stood through the ages “preserving the Know- 
ledge that preserves the world”. 


1 

It cannot be said that Indian history so far has given due 
importance to its earliest period whicli, in Sri Aurobindo’s 
revealing exegesis, is the most brilliant and creative in the world 
of the spirit. Indeed whatever efforts in the same sphere India 
made in the subsequent epochs have, every one of them, been 
inspired by the truths that came to the seeing intuition of her 
early seers. The beginning of this spiritual age in India is 
shrouded in the dim past. The date wdth which the Rig Veda 
Samhita is usually associated represents the close of a long period 
of vigorous and incomparable inward pursuits of which an idea 
may be had from the opulent imagery and mystic symbolism 
of the sublimest mantrams, seen by the Rishis and expressed 
in the rUis. There is reason, however, to believe that greater 
ages of Intuition, of the luminous Dawns of the Forefathers, had 
preceded the Rig Vedic times, and that the entire secret of their 
esoteric teachings was not probably revealed even to the Rishis of 
the Rig Veda who were perhaps not ready for it. Yet the Rig Veda 
has every claim to be regarded as the most authentic document 
recording the Aryan Fathers’ deepest experiences of the higher 
worlds, whose golden light came to their vision revealing 
to them the path of the gods. The end of human life was 
to these mystics a divine outflowering. "Life is therefore, a 
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movement from morliility to immortality, from mixed light and 
darkness to the splendour of a divine Truth whose home is 
abo\'e in the infinite but which can be built up here in man’s 
soul and life, a battle between the children of Light and the 
sons of Night, a getting of treasure, of the wealth, the booty 
given by the gods to the human warrior, a journey and a sacri- 
fice." If a state of permanent living in light, in truth, in bliss, 
in freedom and in immortality is his ultimate destiny, man will 
have to attain that in his life by overcoming the limitations 
imposed on him by his subjection to the forces of darkness, 
division and falsehood. The Vedic idea of sacrifice with the 
soul of man as the enjoyer of its fruits points to the path 
that leads to this conquest. Of all his gains and ivork.s, of all 
that he himself is and has, man must make an olFering to the 
powers of the Godhead, the powers of Consciousness, the gods, 
who recognise in the soul of man their brother and ally and 
desire to help and increase him by themselves increasing in him 
so as to possess his world with their light, strength and beauty. 
It is not therefore that man only invokes the gods to descend 
into his world, into him in re.sponse to his sacrifice, the gods also 
have need of man to whose awakened soul they send their call 
to combine with them against the sons of Darkness and Division. 
And victory in this battle — an ultimate certainty — ^means a new 
birth for man, a divine becoming; for, liberated from his 
bondage to the lower nature, man becomes ready for a divine 
manifestation. The sacrifice is also a journey, an upward 
journey, which man undertakes in quest of his supreme goal, 
and as he does that, he grows from one state into a still higher 
one till he finds himself before tlie full Ray of the Light, and 
in possession of all the treasures of heaven. "Play, O Ray, and 
become torvards us”, was the constant prayer of the Vedic 
seekers. And sacrifice is the tvay by which the fruit, “the 
raining of die world of light”, carf be obtained. The ascent 
towards the light will fulfil its purpose only when the descent 
will take place bringing into die lower the pure experience of 
the higher. But the effective descent would mean a global 
widening, an increasing on every side into the wholeness of the 
world of light. This is the integral vision envisaged in the 
Veda. If by sacrifice the lower principles of man's earthly 
existence are conquered and made amenable to the influences 
of the Light which will take them up into itself, into their 
respective higher terms from which they originated, it is, again, 
by a similar act, but of vaster significance, that the Divine 
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manifests in the human vehicle enlarging it into the infinity of 
his own being. 

The Vedic seers discovered the essential nature of the 
terrestrial existence as Sachchidananda veiled in the pheno- 
menal oppositions of matter, life and mind, but compelling in 
the earth-nature an effort to cleave through these contrary con- 
ditions and eventually arrive at its own unveiled Splendour, 
the Perfection implicit in it. These conditions are grown and 
developed in the earth to create in it the necessary field for a 
greater Manifestation. They are derived in the lower planes 
from their original principles in the higher hemisphere ; Mind 
from the light of the Truth-Consciousness, Life from the energy 
of the Consciousness-Force, Matter from the substance of Exis- 
tence. The mystics had the vision of the plane of the Truth- 
Consciousness whose power is as well inherent in the earth as 
the above principles but is not, unlike them, active in it, and 
whose descent into the earth would effectuate that Manifesta- 
tion towards which it is labouring. It is this plane which is 
the link between the lower hemisphere and Sachchidananda. 
“Man ascending thither strives no longer as a thinker but is 
victoriously the seer ; he is no longer this mental creature but 
a divine being. His will, life, thought, emotion, sense, act are 
all transformed into values of an all-puissant Truth and remain 
no longer an embarassed or a helpless tangle of mixed truth 
and falsehood. He moves lamely no more in our narrow and 
grudging limits but ranges in the unobstructed Vast ; toils and 
zigzags no longer amid these crookednesses, but follows a swift 
and conquering straightness ; feeds no longer on broken frag- 
ments, but is suckled by the teats of the Infinity, Therefore he 
has to break through and out beyond these firmaments of earth 
and heaven ; conquering firm possession of the solar worlds, 
entering on to his highest Height he has to learn how to dwell 
in the triple principle of immortality.” Thus in the p.sycho- 
logical and therefore the real implication of the Vedic teaching 
life with all its powers is affirmed as a field for the gods’ 
adventure, for a divine efflorescence. K man is of the earth, 
he is also of heaven ; and his godhead will be reborn in him 
when "Heaven and Earth equrdised join hands in the bliss of 
the Supreme”. 

With this integral vision of the Infinite and of an infinite 
existence for man as the perennial source of inspiration India 
started on her quest of that which would bring her its realisa- 
tion in the life of the race. This movement from the Rig 
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Vcclic times traced not a straight line but a curve, luminous 
all through because of its origin being in the light to which it is 
naturally inclined to return, and it proceeded in a downxvard 
course with the purpose of illumining the dilEcrcnt parts and 
planes of man’s being so that he might be prepared for the 
perfection that is to come to him in the future. It is not that 
India could always hold fast to that ideal ; but the great epochs 
of her history are those in which she turned her eyes towards it 
and strove with all her soul to actualise it in the life of the race, 
to give form to its truth in the varied expressions of her 
creative life. For, it is to this sublime seeing of the early 
fathers that the mind of India does rightly trace all its philo- 
sophy, religion and essential things of culture, all the beginnings 
of the future spirituality of her people. The curve of her 
destiny showed tlie first sign of its downward tendency when the 
Vedic age of Intuition rvas passing into the Upanishadic age of 
intuitive Thought in ivhich the first glimmerings of the dawn of 
Reason were perceptible. In the Veda intuition had a more 
free play, since mind and life were then plastic enough to its 
influence. In the Upanishads mind being more active than life 
it absorbed whatever intuition had to offer for its as well as 
life’s illumination. Nevertheless, there must have been a strong 
basis of life-force for the vigorous spiritual efforts that were made 
by the l^edantic mystics. People lived a rich and robust life and 
a harmony there surely was bemeen it and the intense seeking 
after truth that was so much in evidence among the kings and 
nobles no less than among the sages and saints of the time. Royal 
courts and forest hermitages ivere humming with these activities ; 
and such glowing examples were not solitary as those of the 
Rajarshis or sage-kings like Janaka I'uling over a vast empire 
and at the same time living the unfettered, luminous life of the 
Spirit ; and of the kings of sages like Yajnavalkya to w^hom truth 
ivas greater than anything, yet who accepted with both hands 
worldly possessions along with spiritual riches. But how did they 
discover this harmony? By knowiedge, which to the Upanishadic 
seers was always the knowledge by identity with the object of 
knowledge in a higher than the mental plane of consciousness. 
It is while engaged in the pursuit of this truth of knowledge that 
the seers realised that the knowledge of self is the highest 
knowledge, and' that “the self in man is one with the universal 
self of ^11 things and that this self again is the same as God and 
Brahman, a transcendent Being or Existence, and they beheld, 
felt, lived in the inmost truth of all things in the universe and 
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the inmost truth of man’s inner and outer existence by the 
light of this one and unifying vision.” Harmony among our 
parts of nature is emphasised in the Upanishads as a basic 
necessity in spiritual life. And this harmony may be brought 
about by imvard concentration that will put us in touch with 
our psychic centre in the inner heart tvhich is connected 
through a hundred channels tvith the lines of our individual 
consciousness. The psychic represents the Transcendent in the 
universal Nature and is intended on earth to manifest the 
Transcendent through its universalised individuality of mind, 
life and body. It is the ‘golden’ nucleus of our evolving 
personality. This is a distinctive contribution of Indian 
thought. The West could not go beyond the conception of the 
individual, mind being to her the highest power possible to 
man. Whereas in India the Spirit is held to be the highest 
truth of man, and through it was realised his infinite possibility. 
Integration, of all his powers into the psychic, an aspect of the 
Spirit in man, would mean the building up of a perfect 
persoirality ready for ascension into higher heights of his being. 
As the seeker opens into the power of his psychic he becomes 
capable of drawing into himself from Nature such forces as may 
purify and exalt their lower counterparts in him. With this 
affinity established betw^ecir his inner nature and the outer, the 
seeker rises into a higher consciousness and from there into the 
yet higher of the Transcendent which is the ultimate aim of 
the Upanishadic teaching. And to that end, all egoistic im- 
pulses, all sordid attachments must be completely eliminated 
from nature. "Life has to be transcended in order that it 
may be freely accepted ; the works of the universe have to be 
overpassed in order that they may be divinely fulfilled.” The 
whole view comprised by the oneness of life and spirit was there 
but the greater urge that characterised the period was always 
towards the realisation of the transcendent Truth, through 
which new i-iches of world-knowledge. God-knowledge and Self- 
knowledge did however come within the possession of the early 
mystics. If the Vedic basis was in the main psycho-physical in 
which life was not only recognised but emphasised as a condition 
of a greater life, the Upanishadic tvas fundamentally psycho- 
spiritual. Yet the latter ws very little more than a restate- 
ment, in less symbolic but more intelligible terms, of the truths 
expressed in the former. "The Upanishads did not deny life, 
but held that the world is a manifestation of the Eternal, of 
Brahman, all here is Brahman, all is in the Spirit and the Spirit 
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is in all, the sell-existent Spirit has become all these things and 
Cl eatures ; life too is Brahman, the lifc-forcc is the very basis 
of our existence, the life-spirit Vayu is the manifest and evident 
Eternal, pratyaksham brahman. But it affirmed that the present 
way of existence of man is not the highest or the whole ; his 
outward mind and life are not all his being ; to be fulfilled 
and perfect he has to grow out of his physical and mental 
ignorance into spiritual self-knowledge.” The most inspiring 
record of revelatory knowledge, the Upanishads have throughout 
the ages exercised their profound influence over almost every 
sphere of man’s spiritual, religious and cultural life both in 
India and abroad. 


II 

During the age of the Spirit, the Veda and the Vedanta 
affirmed the ideal giving to the Indian mind through the 
universality ol their teachings that peculiar synthetic cast which 
became so clearly defined in its catholic outlook, especially 
on matters concerning the social and religious welfare of 
the people. The age of the Dharraa that followed witnessed 
a comprehensive plan being worked out to bring about an 
integral development of man’s individual and collective exis- 
tence. It was marked by such constructive efforts as resulted 
in the fixing of the external forms of Indian life and culture 
in their broad and large lines. The Vedaniic soul of India 
begins to take its body, but it is a body which is, or has always 
tended to be, one with its soul ; because the body here has no 
meaning without its indwelling Spirit. It is this idea that 
governed every kind of social thinking in ancient India; law- 
makers and psychologists were ever alive to the fact that every- 
thing in life acquires its value only vrhen it helps and converges 
on the attainment by man. of his spiritual perfection. That is 
why recognising the complexity of human nature they tried to 
discover its right place in the cosmic movement and give its 
full legitimate v'alue to each part of man's composite being and 
many-sided aspiration and find out the key of their unity. The 
result of this endeavour was the laying down of the four funda- 
mental motives of human living, artha, kama, dharma and 
moksha, man’s vital interests and needs, his desires, his ethical 
and religious seeking, his ultimate spiritual aim and destiny. 
The other institution evolved as a corollary to the above was 
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that ol the four stages of life in which the first was the period 
of education and preparation based on this idea of life ; the 
second, a period of normal living to satisfy human desires and 
interests under the moderating rule of the ethical and religious 
part in us ; the third, a period of withdrawal and spiritual pre- 
paration ; and the last, a period of renunciation of life and 
release into the Spirit. It is clear from the above two basic 
conceptions of the ancient Indian social theory, more so from 
the first, that it accepted, and provided for a disciplined satisfac- 
tion of the claims of man’s vital, physical and emotional being, 
since the ego-life of kama and artlia^ desire and self-interest, 
must be lived and the forces it evolves brought to fullness, so 
that the eventual aim of a going beyond may be accomplished 
with less difficulty ; the claims of his ethical and religious being 
governed by a knowledge of the latv of God and Nature and 
man, because dharma is not merely a religious creed but a com- 
plete rule of ideal living by which life is to be guided to its 
fulfilment, each individual growing into his perfection, and to 
that end, developing his creative faculties, which will bring 
well-being not only to him but also to his society ; the claims 
of his spiritual longing for liberation, for, the Law, Dharma, 
and its observance is neither the beginning nor the end of man ; 
beyond it is the great spiritual freedom which man must claim 
as the ultimate end of his existence. An integration into this 
supreme goal of the whole tendency of man comprised by kama, 
artha and dharma, seems to be the ideal emphasised by the 
social thinkers of India. This w'as, indeed, a very great attempt 
to build a synthesis, and although in later days an over- 
emphasis of the last aim and the consequent neglect of the 
others disturbed the social equilibrium for a while, it cannot 
however be denied that the' steadfast following of all these aims 
by the people produced vast results, so brilliantly described in 
the great epics. In the Ramayana the ethical side of man’s 
nature is given an extreme importance and its fulfilment is 
sought through the sincere performance of the duties formulated 
by the ancients. It pictures an age of heroic action and of an 
early and finely moral civilisation ; whereas the Mahabharata 
reflects a puissant intellectuallsm, the victorious and manifold 
mental activity of the age, which gives its character to the 
culture then prevalent in the country. Heroic action there was, 
but it had in it more of thought than in the Ramayana. There 
is no doubt that all the human activities depicted in these two 
grand expressions of the oreative soul of India were inspired by 
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the ancient ideals, although a tendency towards external foima- 
tion and construction both in the social and mental life, for 
which the periods mainly stood, detracted from their effort to 
revision the past in its pristine purity. Hence the curve of 
India’s adventure went further down making an arc from whei’e 
it had started and confined itself for a time to the region of the 
mind ; but, we may repeat, the curve is a luminous one, and 
the mind of India is sustained by it in its innate spiritual 
inclination, of which an outstanding evidence in the latter 
period is the supreme truth revealed in the Gita, in which a 
harmony is built of the three great means and powers. Love, 
Knowledge and Works, the dynamic sublimations of the power 
of heart, of mind and of life, through which the soul of man 
can directly approach and cast itself into the Eternal. Here the 
harmony aimed at reaches its highest point when by a complete 
self-giving to the Godhead man becomes the fit instrument for 
a divine manifestation. 

The essential idea in this age was to bring to bear upon the 
creative potvers of mind and life the past spiritual e.vperiences of 
the race. But the attempt tvas made, as naturally, through the 
exercise of the ethical and intellectual faculties both of which 
developed out of a deep understanding of man’s interior pro- 
fundities. But however high and pure their standards, they 
are born of the powers tmd impulses of the mind. Be they 
the four motives or the asramas, they all of them belonged 
to the same category of human creation as the cultures 
characterised by them and embodied in the epics. So in those 
early days the mind of India went through its first round of 
experiences ample enough to enable it to be ready for the great 
classical age that came as a floweidng of the intellectuality of 
the previous epochs into curiosity of detail in the refinements 
of scholarship, science, art, literature, politics, sociology, mun- 
dane life. The creative soul of India broke into a mjriad forms 
of stupendous cultural activity almost unexampled in the 
history of human civilisation. But the source of it may be 
found not so much in Buddhism as in the recognition by the 
ancient psychologists of the varied motivations of human perso- 
nality, and in the necessity of their proper fruition, also 
emphasised by them, for which systematic provision was made 
in the structure of the society. Buddhism came and by its 
liberal teachings helped to usher in an era of social regeneration 
in the country, and thereby created conditions fevourable to 
the progress and advancement of atlture. It, however, represents 
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an important phase in the spiritual life of India. Of the two 
directions in which the mind of India seemed to be moving 
about the time when Buddhism, aiming at a kind of ethical 
ascension, started to be a force in the life of the people, the one 
is the expression of its creative genius and the other is the 
denying of life as being a bondage and an obstacle to spiritual 
pursuits. But the seeds of both of them had been already sown 
in the age of the Dharma; those of the former we have just 
noticed, those of the latter might be traced to the longing for 
release into the Spirit, the Beyond, from this mundane existence, 
so broadly indicated in the ideals of moksha and sannyasa, which 
had not a little to .do with Buddhistic conception of Nirvana, 
When the true .seeker found that religion was compromising 
with life, subjecting its high spirit to the satisfaction of the latter’s 
unspiritual demands and was thereby deteriorating into soulless 
forms of mere externalia and priestly obscurantism, so much in 
evidence about the time of Buddha’s advent, it was but natural 
that he should think of nothing else but an ascetic withdrawal 
from life in order to be able to live exclusively in the spirit, in the 
pure truth of religion, — an idea towards the growth of which 
there might possibly have been some contribution from the 
Upanishadic aspiration for Transcendence. But this attitude, as 
• indisputable objective proofs testify, did not very much and 
materially affect the abundant vitality and creative energy that 
were so boldly exhibited by the race in its continuous cultural 
endeavours for centuries, all through sustained by its inborn 
spirituality, an echo of which is noticed in the ideal of universal 
fellowship, preached and practised by Asoka — ^the first inter- 
nationalist of history — the deeper springs of whose love for 
humanity and interest in its religious welfare as were always 
behind those efforts of his, are to be found not so much in his 
adherence to the ethical conception of the Dhamma as in the 
natural spiritual disposition of the country to which he belonged. 
And the creative activities of the age almost everywhere in their 
wide range reflected this tendency. The light of the Spirit was 
touching mind and life and was also in some instances guiding 
their movements, but it did not rule them as a governing 
principle, perhaps because they were not ready, and needed more 
experiences for their fuller expression in the Spirit. Perfection 
of man will be attainable to him only when he will accept in 
every member of his being the absolute rule of the Divine, for 
which he must acquire the necessary readiness. 
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III 

The classical was an age of scholars, legislators, dialecticians 
and philosophical formalisers. It witnessed the creative and 
aesthetic enthusiasm of the race pouring itself into things 
material, into the life of the senses, into the pride and beauty 
of life. The arts of painting, architecture, dance, drama, all 
that can administer to the wants of great and luxurious capitals, 
received a grand impetus which brought them to their highest 
technical perfection. It is indeed an age of life’s many-sided 
blossoming into such activities as brought to it all the colour, 
richness and experience necessary to its preparation for the 
greater perfectibility in the future. And mind also ts-as equally 
vigorous in the externalisation of life’s impulses having thereby 
its due share of growth and experience. It is in this great age — 
rightly called the first Indian renaissance — that classical subli- 
mities found their splendid expression in the poetry and drama 
of its representative literary mouth-piece, Kalidasa, and in those 
of the galaxy of its poets and dramatists, that the recension of 
the epics was completed, most of the Purdnas were written, the 
Dharmasutras were codified, the Smritis were given their present 
form, the Sankhya and Mimansa philosophies were systematised, 
the Silpasastra (Fine arts), the Kdmasutra (Eugenics, Erotics 
and allied subjects) and the Sukraniti (Polity) were written, 
the ancient Indian ideas on Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Medicine and Mineralogy were rendered 
into their respective treatises through which they are known 
today, the masterpieces of art at Ajanta, Bagh and Ellora 
etc. were produced, the famous figure of the Buddha was evolved 
along wdth the sikhara and other distinctive characteristics of 
India’s temple, cave and secular architecture, the international 
centre of learning at Nalanda flourished. In such an age, vrhen 
life seems to have been lived to its utmost, it is but natural that 
the curve of India’s adventure should go further dotvn in its 
circular movement reaching a region in which it found itself 
in touch with the material basis of life. Here the mind of 
India was seeking to infuse its light of the Spirit into the 
materialised vitality of man, and was trying to have an insight 
into the truth of matter. Thus behind these activities of life, 
the old spirituality of the race reigned to keep burning the lamp 
of its soul. And the most vivid expression of it is found in the 
works of art of this period which exhibit a marvellous blending 
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of the two main tendencies of the Indian mind, its love of life 
based on an understanding of its varied motivations, and its 
quest of God, the Spirit, the Self of things with life as the con- 
dition and instrument of its manifestation. The art-creations 
of this age are striking examples of the peculiar aesthetic bent 
of India defining itself in the effort of the artist to suggest through 
tlic form his inner experiences rather than any external idea 
of the things seen by him. The artists were to go through a 
course of spiritual discipline and were in many instances known 
as silpi-yogins. But they did not confine themselves to the 
depicting of the sacred subjects only. The secular scenes at 
Ajanta and Bagh, done by monk-artists, show the accuracy of 
their knowledge of earthly life ; yet the figures of women in 
them in the peculiar tribhanga (the triple bend) pose indicate a 
rvonderful harmony between such contrary feelings as non- 
chalance and voluptuousness, both losing themselves in an utter 
spirit of self-surrender that has surely about it something beyond 
the concerns of the earth. But the most remarkable are the 
figures of the Bodhisattvas and the Dhyani Buddha. The former 
represent a marvellous blending of the feeling of detachment 
from the outer world and the feeling of an infinite compassion 
for suffering creatures ; the latter symbolise the greatest ideal 
which Indian .sculpture ever attempted to express, the concep- 
tion, as intimated by the figure, being the communion of the 
individual with the Universal Soul in a mood of utter calm 
yet filled in the being with a power that is more than human. 

The spiritual seeking of India took a particular turn about 
the close of this period when a movement is perceived towards 
preparing the country for a greater age in which her gains 
through the cultivation and development of her moral, intellec- 
tual and material powers in the previous times would be all 
equally harmonised and made real in the world of the spirit. 
To all appearances Shankara did show the promise of being a 
precursor of that great age in India. But he had not the com- 
plete vision, the whole view, of the larger integral ideal of 
ancient India of which the supreme truth was a harmony 
between life and spirit, a mediation between earth and heaven. 
Shankara mistook the materialistic character of the culture of 
the period for a tendency towards deterioration ; neither was he 
able to visualise the past history of India from a wider perspec- 
tive. May be, disgusted with certain aberrations in the religious 
life of the people, he sought release into the realm of the Spirit, 
leaving the impure life bound to more impure matter to run 
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for ever the vicious round of its earthly existence. He affirmed 
the impermanence of life, and tried to substantiate this pessi- 
mistic view in the light of his own one-sided interpretation of 
the ancient scriptures. Moksha, liberation from the bondage 
of life, he preached with all the vehemence he could command, 
and his success meant the failure of the country to grow in 
leadiness for the greater future that had been the underlying 
intention of all its past endeavours. Though supreme in his own 
way, .Shankara pro\ed himself unequal to the task that ivas before 
him of furthering the cause of the country towards the fulfil- 
ment of its highest destiny. Rather, his negative philosophy 
contributed, however indirectly, to the strengthening of the 
forces of disintegration that had been at work in the country 
during the post-classical age and a foreign invasion destro)ed 
whatever possibility there was of a new awakening. It must 
however be conceded to Shankara that his efforts were respon- 
sible for one and a great good. If his denunciation of life 
emasculated the manhood of the race, as before him the similar 
teaching of the Buddha had done, his emphasis, however exclu- 
sive, on the absolute aspect of the One Reality, helped to keep 
alive in the race its native impulse towards the heights of the 
Spirit. 


IV 

But 'these strivings and the consequent preparedness of the 
countiy for a new turn in its life did not all go in vain. 
Nurtured by the country’s age-old .spirituality they flowered into 
a vigorou.s revi'5'al of the self-same tendency that expressed 
itself so remarkably in the teachings of the mystics, in the 
Vaishnavite movements and in the cults of the Tantras. The 
medieval saints proclaimed that truth is greater than religion, of 
which the forms also are one in tlie very core of their teachings. 
They affirmed to the people, irrespective of caste, creed or race, 

life was a necessary condition for man’s growth into a greater 
life for which an absolute concordance between his inner and 
outer existence was indispensable. And mystical experience 
by living inwards and through the fervency of devotion was, 
according to them, the only way by which that harmony could 
be discovered. This as well as the Vaishnavic and the Tantric 
cults had all of them their roots in the past. The Upanishadic 
origin of Vaishnavism and Tantrikism is now established beyond 
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doubt, though there is an opinion that their genesis may be 
traced to even earlier dates. Through its intimate contact with 
the forces of life during the classical age the country became 
conscious of newer possibilities that were considered realisable 
by man if he could accept the whole of himself including his vital 
and sensuous natures as the field of his spiritual pursuits. And 
both of these cults restarted in the post-classical age with this 
refreshing and wider outlook. Vaishnavism received a great 
impetus during the classical age, especially during the Gupta 
period when its main scriptures, the Bhagavata and the epics, 
underwent the redaction into their present forms. Through 
these powerful literary influences the Vaishnavism of the North 
spread to the South where it took a more intellectual form but 
was equally, if not more, productive in the cultural life of the 
people which expressed itself amazingly in a vast literature and 
in the arts, particularly in the gorgeous massiveness of its archi- 
tecture in which the creative soul poured out the whole of its 
wealth, all inspired by and articulating an outburst of bhakti. 
The heyday of Vaishnavism, however, is witnessed in the life and 
teachings of Sri Ghaitanya of Bengal. Here the aim was to 
sublimate the vital impulses of man through the intensity of 
devotion into an absolute adoration of the Divine. But it could 
not go beyond an inner psychic experience turned towards the 
inner Divine, and whenever a greater externalisation was 
attempted we know what happened, vitalistic deterioration, 
corruption and eventual decay. Besides, an entirely spiritual 
integration was not possible in Vaishnavism in which man sought 
an eternal nearness to the Divine in His world of Light and not 
an absolute immergence in Him which was a conception of 
later Vedanta. Nevertheless, it was the heart here that received 
the light and found its fruition ; and the curve of India’s destiny, 
though yet bound to the levels of the earth, had, it seems, begun 
to look towards heav^en dreamily of the eternal Brindavan and 
of its establishment in terrestrii life as the consummation of 
man’s spiritual endeavour. 

In a sense Tantrikism may be said to have made a nearer 
approach to the ideal towards which the soul of India has been 
moving throughout her history. It also is a remarkable flowering 
of the Indian spirit and another indication of the spiritual re- 
naissance that was to have dawned as the crowning fruit of the 
creative efforts of India terminating With the classical age during 
which Tantrikism was another dominant cult, and many of its 
scriptures including the Chandi, the quintessence of Tantric 
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thought, were ivritten in Bengal. Tanirikism sought to raise 
the whole man into the divine perfectibility, as envisaged in the 
Veda. Regarding life as the cosmic play of the Divine, it posits 
that there is a purpose in the play which is possible of fulfilment 
only in man, who alone of creations has the unique privilege of 
awakening to the power of Consciousness latent in him as also in 
everything else which is precluded from that prerogative. Man 
is a microcosm by himself having in him all the forces which 
in their action and inter-action constitute the cosmic pheno- 
menon. And when that potential power sleeping at the base 
of his physical system is roused, it proceeds upward through 
the centres or planes of the aboi'e forces rendering them 
dynamic with its own power, so much so that they comerge in 
all their new-found strength on the realisation by him of a 
state in which he possesses and becomes possessed by a higher 
consciousness. This ascending urge in man represents his evolu- 
tiorary possibility, the secret aspiration of his soul towards 
liberation into a greater life ; and when stirred into activity by 
man becoming conscious of it and responding to its impulsion, 
it rises up and establishes a free contact between the lower and 
higher worlds, since the planes through which it passes govern 
all the centres of his being, physical, vital, emotional, mental 
and higher mental, and yet higher ones. The sadhana here is 
more synthetic, but an absolute self-surrender to the Will of 
Mahamaya, the Shakti, is imperatively necessary. Like the Upa- 
nishads the Tantras also aim at Transcendence, although their 
idea of Shakti has been generally understood to mean Prakriti, 
the Will-in-Power executive in the universe, who instead of being 
a Power of Chit, Consciousness or Fur usha, is herself the controller 
of Purusha or Shiva. Thus, it is a cosmic force whose invocation 
by the seeker for ascent into higher states usually results in a 
widening of his consciousness, in the rise in him of luminous 
powers, that are often the experiences in the intermediate stages, 
before the Transcendent is reached in which Purusha and 
Prakriti are one in the supreme Brahman. The Tantriks started 
with life and tried to delve deeper into its secret so as to find its 
unity with the Spirit. They had the vision of the Light but 
what they were able to bring down into life was not the creative 
light of the Consciousness-Force — the supreme dynamic source 
of harmony ami perfection — ^but an aspect of it through the uni- 
versal force of Nature, which illumined their being but did not, 
as indeed it could not, transform its parts. Hence their highest 
aim, except in rare instances, remained far from being completely 
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realised. “And in the end, as is the general tendency of Prakriti, 
Tantric discipline lost its principle in its machinery and became 
a theme of formulae and occult mechanism still powerful when 
rightly used but fallen from the clarity of their original 
intention,” Nevertheless it is the most daring of spiritual experi- 
ments ever undertaken by mankind, and its practice produced a 
rich harvest of psychological experience about almost every part 
and plane of man’s being, so much so that a conception of their 
integrality and wholeness was felt to be a necessity in the later 
spiritual endeavours of the race. 

The spiritual mind of India derives not a little of its 
synthetic cast from the culture of the Tantras. Bengal, the 
earliest to take it up, developed it by going through every aspect 
of its discipline and achieved a success almost unique in her 
religious history. It contributed very largely to her remarkable 
creative activities in the realm of art and learning, which are wit- 
nessed more particularly during the Pala period when Mahayana 
Buddhism rvas prevailing in the country only as another name 
for Tantrikism. Throughout her history Bengal may be said to 
have grown in her consciousness of Shakti, which is believed to 
be a chief source of inspiration of many of her fruitful 
cultural efforts. And it would not be entirely incorrect to say 
that even in modern times the cultural and religious movements 
in Bengal have many of them had distinctive elements of Tantric 
idealism as their guiding motivation. It is in them as well as in 
what has been done before in the same direction that the 
meaning is to be sought of the tendencies of the race and of the 
possibilities of their fulfilment in the future. In the days of 
the decline when every thing seemed discouraging for a renewal 
of the country’s destiny, it was the Tantric thought, no less than 
the practice of its cults, that kept alive the fire of the nation’s 
soul, and when the opportune moment came we find it leaping 
up into a flaming aspiration towards the Light, as seen by the 
Ancient Fathers. At this momentous period the curve of India’s 
destiny, for the first time since it began, shows signs of an 
upward movement. It seems to have caught a very faint glimpse 
of the same kind of light as it had started from, but it is now at 
an opposite direction towards which the curve is moving in a 
semi-circle. Tantrikisih, combining as it does different means 
and methods of man’s inner striving, re-kindled in the being of 
the race all its past seekings and helped to canalise them 
towards the fulfilment of its highest spiritual destiny. If it 
could not fulfil its great aim in the long period of its influence 
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and popularity for reasons already stated, it must at least be 
given the credit of having conduced to a great degree the readi- 
ness of the country for the perfection that is to come to it in the 
future. 


V 

But the Tantras were not the only source from which the 
inspiration was dratvn for the re-building of India in modern 
times. The earliest movement started in the last century looked 
to Vedanta and in the light of its teachings affirmed its ideal 
although its inaugurator, it may be noted, had himself Tanirik 
inclinations. This great .soul was the first in modern India to 
have turned his eyes, as also the eyes of his countrymen, from the 
glamour of foreign ideals that were then slavishly imitated, 
towards all that was glorious in their own past. That he 
and those who followed him did have a glimpse of its truth is 
testified to in the attempts that one after another were made to 
recover the spirit of ancient India stripped of its old forms, so that 
the values of spirituality might once again unfold themselves to 
the people and pervade their life as they had done in the past. It 
is not difficult to recognise in this impulse, old but born anew, a 
definite urge to reassert that a spiritual living can only be the 
tnie foundation for the new life of the race. We find thLs 
renascent spirit defining itself in almost every form of the 
cultural and religious activity of the time in which the contri- 
bution of Vai-shnavism is not negligible. Its literature, poetry 
and art reflected this netv idealism. The political endeavours, 
too, of the period were not a little inspired by it, by the vision 
of India the Mother, and their inner motive was always to 
rehabilitate her intrinsic, therefore spiritual, greatness which, 
they believed, was possible only in an atmosphere of heedom. 
It is true that an ascetic tendency is perceptible in the aim of 
the more recent of the religious movements, but a deeper in- 
sight into the lives and teachings of the two great personalities, 
associated with it, reveals that they represented the resurgent 
soul of the race, that they were greater beyond measure than 
the work that stands in their names, and that behind every thing 
they did was the most stupendous of constructive work ever 
undertaken in India. A child of the Mother, Sri Ramakrishna 
possessed ‘a colossal spiritual capacity' by which he mastered in an 
incredibly short time the truths, himself having practi.sed them, 
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of every religion and of every form of spiritual discipline, and 
‘drove straight to the divine realisation, taking, as it were, the 
kingdom of heaven by violence'. His ivas a finger of light that 
pointed India omvard on the age-old path of the Spirit, by which 
only, as he and his great disciple repeated again and again, 
could she arrive at the goal assigned to her by the Dispenser of 
her destiny. But Sri Raniakri.shna’s was an inner realisation f)f 
the inner Divine. And life was to him a necessary field for that ; 
but his extreme emphasis on the Spirit focussed all attention on 
it ivith the result that the intcgi-al vision could not be always 
there and its fulfilment was still further away. Nevertheless 
Dakshineswar tv'as the beginning of the Mother’s work which 
Vivekananda ivas commanded by his Master tq accomplish, leaving 
aside hi.s samadhi and trance. It was here that the past .spiritual 
experiences of the race were re-lived and the initial lines of 
their application indicated so that the country by following them 
might grow in readiness for the completion of that work in 
the future. 

Among the immediate forces that brought about the awak- 
ening in modern India one was largely due to the impact upon 
her of Western pragmatism that urged her, first, to have a clear 
understanding of the problem and then to find out whatever 
help the people were yet capable of rendering towards its 
solution. Religion was certainly an important element in her 
greatness in the past. And it was then a thing of experience. 
But being anchored on a fixed .social system it could not grow 
with time so as to be able to satisfy the deepest .spiritual 
aspirations of man, and showed a tendency towards externalism 
which in the days of decline became so dominant that any 
enlarging of it or a revival of its true spirit seemed impossible. 
Religion in India more than in any other country tried to take 
hold of man’s parts of life and draw them Godwards, and thereby 
to reconcile the spiritual Truth with tire vital and material 
existence. But it could not keep to this high aim all through. 
Instead of making Earth obedient to Heaven, it had the opposite 
result of making Heaven a sanction for Earth’s desires ; for, 
continually the religious idea has been turned into an excuse 
for the worship and service of the human ego. Thus, leaving 
constantly its little shining core of spiritual experience Religion 
everywhere has lost itself in the obscure mass of its ever-extending 
ambiguous compromises with life. It has even gone so far as to 
divide the higher expressions of man, such as knowledge, works, 
art and even life itself into two opposite categories, spiritual and 
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ivorklly, religious and mundane, sacred and protanc. pro\ing 
thereby its inability to fulfil the need tliat is being felt today 
of a larger opening of the soul into the Light, an opening 
through trhich the expanding mind, life and heart of man can 
follow. This failure of religion to be of any real use to man in 
his spiritual seeking is today ground enough for him to depend 
on it no longer, and to seek the guidance elsewhere, in the \eiy 
depth of his being. And as he gi'ows in his quest, the problem 
becomes more and more clear to him that his life actiuircs its 
intrinsic meaning only when it finds its harmony with the Spirit, 
and it is in the Spirit alone that lies the secret of a spiritual 
dynamism that will take into itself every thing that life means 
and illumine it by the light of the Spirit. There is no gainsa) iiig 
the fact that this is the dawn fire of a new age tor mankind, an 
age ol subjectivism, whose promise in India was shown by the 
efforts that began to be made about the close of the last century, 
indicating that the race is )et capable of giving a good account 
of its old capacity for inward pursuits w'hich brought to it this 
much-needecl experience. But the far deeper truth about it is 
the seeing today of the integral vision by the Master-Scer of the 
race who also shows the Path that tvould lead to its realisation 
in the collective life of humanity. 


VI 

What, then, is that vision? It is the vision of a dynamic 
divine Truth which is de.scending into the earth to create a new 
Truth Consciousness and by it to divinise life. The call of the 
Spirit was responded to in the past by going straight from the 
mind into the absolute Divine, regarding all dynamic existence as 
Ignorance, Illusion or Lila. The fundamental error in it may 
bo traced to the incompleteness of the vision which in the 
Vedanta wa.s that of the Transcendence wherefrom was derived 
the partial conception of the colourless Spirit, barren of the 
creative force of Sachchidananda, and which in the Taniras, 
was that of a cosmic aspect of the supreme Shakti neces- 
sitating the modification of her light and poiver so that they 
may be received and assimilated by the inferior nature of mind, 
life and body. But these were no solution of the problem. If 
complete .spiritualisation of life is the aim, these inscruments also 
must undeigo a total conversion for which the plenary power 
and light of the Para-Piakriti, the Supernature, is necessary. 
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Thus, while the Vedantin took his flight up into the regions of 
the Absolute, the Taiitrik brought dotni ^vhatever power he 
possessed in his ascent and used it to perfect his parts of nature, 
but the wholeness of the perfection did not come, because his 
realisation ivas not of the highest kind, which only could accom- 
plish it. Yet in the Yoga of the Upanishads and to some extent 
in that of the Tantras, this ascension meant a definite widening 
of the consciousness, an enlarging of it into the higher reaches 
of truth, light and ananda. But w'hat was not there was the 
integration, the unification of all into a ivhole. The highest 
range of consciousness beyond mind, so far attained after the 
Upanishadic period, is the Ovennind in ^vhich every power 
and aspect of the Divine Reality has its own independent 
action, its separate existence, so that a complete conception of 
them as integrally one in the indivisible all-corn jn'chending 
Unity could not be had. There is in it the Light, but its 
diffused splendour dazzles the seeker so much that he feels 
contented with it ; and the brilliant golden lid of its world 
veils the face of the greater Truth from his sight. There is 
also the Oneness, but it is in the background and when its 
vision is available it appears as that of a Oneness splitting into 
a teeming multiplicity of forms, and the seeker goes off 
to be absorbed in the One without caring to understand the 
truth of the Many. Tantrikism and Vaishnavism accepted the 
Many as the Lila of the Divine, but it was to them the cosmic 
play and not the manifestation of the one Reality. The dis- 
covery of unity and harmony between these apparent irrecon- 
cilables has not therefore been practicable and remained for 
ever an object of striving for man throughout his history. The 
Vedic seers had a glimpse of it, as also the early Upanishadic 
mystics, but in the later ages when intuition gradually gave way 
to reason, the vision became dimmed, and whatevei- attempt was 
made by the mind proved unsuccessful. But the evolutionary 
Nature has all the time been active in preparing man for hi' 
ultimate destiny. In India, who is to be the leader of human 
evolution, this work takes a definite form, and an outline of it, 
traced above, may indicate the inherent trend of her endeavours 
towards the goal. Her recognition of the sovereignty of the 
Spirit above everything else has given India much of what she 
needs for her growth towards the Light. But she needs more. 
Perfect knowledge, or whole knowledge is not possible even in 
the Overmental consciousness. It has not that integrality 
which alone can explain creation, and being the first parent of 
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the Ignorance, it is beyond it to bring aliout ihc pciiectiun ol 
the earthly existence. 

What, then, is the solution? Is sjiiritual peifection ot 
of the race ahvajs to remain a chimera, a dream? and approaches 
to it, if c\cr possible, to be limited to individuals onlv attaining 
to particular ranges of consciousness, and the divine destiny of 
man to continue to remain unrealised as ever? Sri Aurobindo 
says that there is a solution, and that conditions in life and 
nature arc not onlj pointing to but also pressing for it. To 
him ha.s come the vision of that dynamic Truth of Divine 
Reality, called by him the Supermind, who.se descent into the 
earth-nature is as inevitable, he says, as was the descent of mind 
and other powers before it. And the ascent too ol the earth 
into this new power is equally a certainty. If the perfect 
unfolding of the Spirit is the hidden truth of man’s manhood, 
then man the mental being, bound to the Ignorance and imper- 
fection, cannot of course be the last word in the evolutionary 
endeavour of Nature. Evolution, says Sri .\urobindo, pre- 
supposes a process of involution. The Spirit descended into 
Matter and cieated in it the urge towards a great expression, 
and Life craei'ged, and in the same way did Mind. In man the 
urge becomes more insistent taking the form of a definitive 
aspiration for the spiritual living which only can liberate him 
from his bondage to the Ignorance and imperfection. But it is 
no amount of readiness on his part that can effect this cliange in 
him, though it is a necessary condition for it. The Supermind 
alone can do it. The evolution of man into the Light and Truth 
of this creative power o£ the Divine would mean its coming 
down into the earth consciousness and becoming dynamic in it 
by quickening its ovra Force involved in it, even as the powers of 
Life and Mind became active in the earth through their impact 
on their own principles involved in it. Evolution is not a mere 
ascent of a part of our being from one grade to a higher till the 
highest is reached, in which case the uplift of the whole being 
would never be possible. The spiritual gi’owlh of man stops short 
of its fundamental aim in that the higher light that his upward 
endeavour brings to him touches and sublimates that particular 
part of his being by which he makes that effort, as mind in the 
case of the ^^edantin, heart in that of the Vaishnava, and the 
higher vital and the life-parts of nature iu that of the Tantrik ; 
but the entire being ha.s never had the benefit of the light. 
Evolution, according to Sri Aurobindo. i.s not only an ascent 
but also a descent making for a transformation and integration 
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of the whole nature, and evolution into the highest plane would 
mean the change and uplift of all the lower stages. The inte- 
grating ascent to the Supermind would- therefore bring about 
a total conversion of the whole being , — the new Truth sending 
its light to the remotest corners of the being. “This illu- 
mination and change trill take up and recreate the tvhole being, 
mind, life and body ; it tvill be not only an inner experience 
of the Divinity, but a remoulding of both the inner and outer 
existence by its potver.” Not only tliis, but “it will take form 
not only in the life of the individual but as a collective life of 
gnostic being estalilished as a highest power and form of the 
becoming of the Spirit in the earth nature”. This is the integral 
vision towards the fulfilment of which in the life of the race 
India is to lead mankind, and discharge thereby the mission 
assigned to her by God. Every endeavour in the past was a 
preparation for it ; and the time has now come for her to reveal 
this truth to humanity and show the way by which it can be 
realised. And when this integral evolution will be accomplished 
in the life of man, divinised and new-created by the dynamis of 
this new Light from hca^'cn all the highest aspirations of the race, 
its deepest strivings towards perfection will have been fulfilled ; all 
its golden dreams of the kingdom of God on earth, its sublimes t 
visions of the intrinsic divinity of man will have become a unique 
reality. And the curve of India’s destiny, full of a colourful 
plethora of rich experiences gathered throughout the ages, finds 
itself terminated at the end of the semi-circlc, the other end 
being at the Vcdic age from where it started. And it becomes a 
complete circle, because the Seer of to-day meets the Seer of the 
Veda in the luminous world of the Supermind above. Thus 
does India deliver her message to humanity and fulfil the 
purpose of evolutionary Nature. But the Seer to-day is also the 
Leader of the Way. The call therefore goes forth from him 
re-echoing the ancient rik: — 

“Arise, O Souls, arise! Strength has come, 

Darkness has passed aw’ay — the Light is arriving! " 

A full idea of the Supermind and of the consequences of its 
activation in the earth consciousness is not possible mentally to 
have, far less to cxpre.ss. And for whatever of it is available it is 
better that one should go to the Master himself who has given to 
it a magnificent expression in his recently published magnum 
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olfus, The Life Divine. The Siipennind is a link between 
Sachchiclananda and the lower hemisphere of creation, A crea- 
tive consciousness with Ihiity as the constant basis, it creates, 
governs and upholds the worlds ; and being the nature ot 
Sachchidananda it.sclf it creates nothing which is not in its oivn 
existence. Its truth is inherent in all cosmic force and mani- 
festation. In it the Light is one with the Force ; and being, 
consciousne.ss and will are the three indivisildc and harmonious 
aspects of a single movement. “To its self-awareness the whole 
existence is an ecpiable extension, one in oncne.ss, one in multi- 
plicity, one in all conditions and everytvherc. Here the All and 
the One are the same existence ; the individual being does not 
and cannot lose the consciousness of its identity with all beings 
and with the One Being ; for that identity is inherent in siipra- 
mental cognition, a part tif the supramental sell-evidence.” The 
truth of Transcendence and the truth of Manifestation are one 
in it. and therefoi-e also the truth.s of the Spirit, Life and .Matter. 
In the Supermind exist.s the true principle of ctermil harmony ; 
and when man will be in possession of its Gnosis he will discover 
that harmony and find in it the permanent solution of all his 
problems. From his present subjection to the obscure work.ing.s 
of the Ignorance in nature he will then be liberated into the 
freedom of the Spirit, into the infinite light of the supreme 
Knowledge. He will then live and always in the supramental 
consciousness of the self-existent Truth, of its dynamic and 
creative power, the Conscious Force, which is the Para Prakriti, 
the Supernature, of whost Will his life will be a perfect mani- 
festation, of tvhosc heavenly' splendour the whole tcrre.strial 
existence will be a luminons revelation. It is to this Maha.shakti, 
the Divine Mother, that man must open, and consecrate himself 
wholly and entirely so that by her Grace he might be made 
ready for the descent into him of her netv Light from above ; 
for the Supermind is her Light, her Force. “This supramental 
change is a thing decreed and inevitable in the evolution of the 
earth consciousness ; for its uptvard ascent is not ended and 
mind is not its last summit. But that the change may arrive, 
take form and endure, there is needed the call from belotv with 
a will to recognise and not deny the Light when it comes, and 
there is needed the sanction of the Supreme from above. The 
power that mediates between the sanction and the call is the 
presence and power of the Divine Mother. The Mother’s 
power and not any human endeavour and tafiasya can alone 
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rend the lid and tear the covering and shape the vessel and 
bring down into this world of obscurity and falsehood and death 
and sull'cring Truth and Light and Life divine and the 
immortal’s Ananda.”'^ 


* Based on Sri Aurobiudo’s wTititififs and letters to his disciples including 
the following books and articles : — Essays on the Gita, Isha Vpanishad, 
Kalidasa, The Ideal of the Kannayogin, The Life Divine, The ilothcr. The 
Renaissance in India, The Riddle of this IVorld, A Defence of Indian Culture, 
The Hymns of the Attis, The Secret of the Veda, The Synthesis of Yoga. 
The last four are titles, of articles that serialh' appeared in the "Arya" (now 
defunct). The quotations in the article are all of them from the above books 
and articles. 
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Sri Aurobindo and Absolutism 


By Prof. Haridas Chaudhuri, M.A. 


By Absolutism I mean the metaphysical theory which 
envisages reality as a unitary, self-coherent and all-comprehensive 
whole. The universe in its ultimate nature is conceived by 
Absolutism as an integrated unity which is all-containing and 
all-originating, and not as a mere conjunction of self-contained 
units nor as a concatenated series of both conjunctions and dis- 
junctions or of continuities and discontinuities. In other words, 
ultimate reality is conceived here as an Absolute which embraces 
all relations within itself and yet completely transcends them, 
and not as a plurality of independent reals standing in diverse 
relations to one another. 

Now, this Absolute may be conceived in various ways, — it 
may be conceived as a physical, a vital, a logical or a mystical 
or .spiritual Absolute. Prof. Alexander in his “Space, Time and 
Deity” gives us an idea of the physical Absolute. The Universe 
in its simplest and original expression is, in his opinion, the 
all-encompassing Space-Time which is regarded as the matrix 
of all empirical existence and the nurse of all becoming. The 
process of evolution brings to birth a successive series of such 
empirical qualities as materiality, vitality, mentality etc., but all 
these qualities come to qualify only different configurations of 
Space-Time. Henri Bergson gives us a vital Absolute in his 
conception of the eldn vital or the vital impetus w'hich is an 
eternally creative principle continually leading to unique un- 
foreseen and unforeseeable forms. Hegel elaborates the notion 
of a logical Absolute which is a self-distinguishing and self- 
objectifying principle of self-consciousness, the world of our 
experience being the fulfilment of the dialectical necessity of its 
nature. In the systems of Bradley and Sankara we have the 
vision of a mystical Absolute which is a supra-rational un- 
differentiated unity and which by its ineffable nature completely 
transcends the highest reach of the understanding. There is, 
without doubt, a very close affinity between Sri Aurobindo's 
position and this mystical type of Absolutism, but still, having 
regard to the immense difference that readily leaps to the eye, 
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we cannot accept the expression as quite adequate for the pur- 
pose of characterisation. The Absolute or Brahman as con- 
ceived by Sri Auxobindo has undoubtedly a mystical side i.e., a 
ti'ansccndental aspect of being in which It is wholly incompre- 
hensible to all logical thinking and is thus, to borrow a phrase 
from Rudolf Otto, a "Numinous Entity”. But then the trans- 
cendental aspect is only one of the different poises of being of 
the Absolute. In another poise of its being, the Absolute 
functions as the all-sustaining universal principle ; and both 
these poises and aspects are equally real and eternal. The 
Absolute as the Universal principle is again manifested on 
different planes in different forms ; on the physical plane 
Brahman is manifested as the universal spatio-temporal scheme 
or as Cosmic Matter, on the vital plane He is manifested as 
Cosmic Life-Force, and on the mental plane He is manifested as 
Cosmic Mind or as Absolute Idea. So we find that whatever 
elements of truth are there in the physical, vital, logical and 
mystical types of absolutism are accepted and harmoniously fitted 
together in the Synthetic or Integral Idealism of Sri Aurobindo. 

Absolutism is perfectly right in regarding ultimate reality 
as one unitary, all-embracing whole and in tracing all the diver- 
sities of empirical existence to that absolute principle. But the 
formidable problem which eve.ry form of absolutism has got to 
face is the problem of determining the nature of the Absolute 
in a way which can best secure for Man and Nature their proper 
status and function in the structure of reality. We will con- 
sider here the view of Integral Idealism with regard to the 
nature of tlie Absolute, the significance of the World and the 
value of the Individual Self in the light of some representative 
theories concerning these ultimate issues. 


The Nature of the Absolute 

The very first question which often presents itself while 
discussing the nature of the Absolute is: Is not the Absolute 
after all a mere object of inference and, as such, a hypothetical 
entity? Is not the Infinite only a negative idea resulting from 
the incapacity of our mind to conceive of any definite limit to 
the spatio-temporal scheme to which we belong? The . Un- 
limited appears indeed to be incapable of being supposed, by 
any stretch of imagination, to be an object of immediate 
experience of our finite mind. But this doubt concerning the 
reality of the Absolute cannot bear deeper reflection. The 
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Infinite is in truth the very presupposition of our knowledge 
of the finite and the limited. We know the finite as finite only 
because we have in our mind a positive notion of the Infinite 
(to which the finite is relative), however vague and inarticulate 
that notion might be, just as we can know darkness as darkness 
only because wc have positive experience of light. The Absolute 
is not indeed an idea which we manufacture with a view to 
imparting some additional dignity and glory to our knowledge 
and experience ; it is i-ather organic to the \ er}' structure of our 
intelligence. We fail to understand the world of experience if 
we do not apply the notion of the Infinite. The relative world 
stands self-condemned and betrays internal self-discrepancies 
until it is exhibited as rooted in the Absolute and as a manifesta- 
tion thereof. In our search after Truth wc have to pass on 
from the world to God, from the finite to the Infinite, not 
because the former is, but because the former is not, i.c., 
because the former cannot be comprehended except with 
reference to the latter. (See Pringle Pattison’s ‘Idea of God’, 
p. 250). 

But there are some philosophers who, having admitted that 
the notion of the Absolute is a positive notion and is the pre- 
supposition of our Knowledge of the relative world, declare that 
this Absolute is, at any rate, entirely unknown and unknowable. 
We are aware only of the “that” of the Absolute but not of its 
"what”. We are constrained to believe tliat the Absolute exists, 
but we have no means at our disposal to know svhat its positive 
nature is. We obtain all our knowledge by means of com- 
parison, assimilation and discrimination. Now these psycho- 
logical processes when applied to the Infinite rvould at once 
reduce it into a finite and relative object, so that the process of 
knowing the Infinite may be said to involve a finitisation of the 
Infinite. Now, even though it may be admitted that there is 
an element of truth in Agnosticism, still it is absurd to suggest 
that the nature of the Absolute is a perfectly sealed book for u.s. 
The Absolute may be inexhaustible and unfathomable, but It is 
surely not completely inaccessible to our experience. Had the 
Absolute been really unknowable, it would have been a mere 
abstraction of our thought and not a concrete reality. We can 
affirm the reality of a thing only in so far as we have an inkling 
into its nature. “That” can hardly be separated from “'tvhaf' ; 
existence stripped of all positive content necessarily passes over 
into non-existence which, taken in an absolute sense, is a word 
without signification. 
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The Agnostic’s conception of the Absolute as an Unknown 
and Unknowable Poiver or as an indeterminate x which func- 
tions as the ground and source of all empirical existence is then 
a self-contradictory idea. So let us proceed to consider some 
representative theories which give us a more or less definite 
conception of the Absolute and make it continuous with human 
experience. In recent times Prof. Alexander has elaborated the 
notion of the physical Absolute. His Absolute is Space-Time 
conceived as an infinite and continuous whole of which Space 
may be described as the body and Time may be described as 
the soul and which is impregnated from the beginning with a 
creative nisus. Space and time are not the forms of any 
primordial stuff of existence such as matter ; Space-Time is 
rather itself the fundamental stuff of all existence. Materiality, 
vitality, mentality, spirituality etc., are a series of unique and 
unforeseeable qualities which appear on the scene of empirical 
reality in the course of evolution and are stabilised as the pro- 
perties of different complexes of motion which are differentiated 
within the one all-comprehensive system of motion that Space- 
Time is. When the elements of space-time attain to a certain 
degree of complexity of structure and function, the novel quality 
of materaility emerges into being, qualifies the spatio-temporal 
complexes and gives rise to what we call material objects. In a 
similar way, living beings, animals, men appear at later stages in 
the course of evolution with the emergence of the higher empiri- 
cal qualities. The main difficulty confronting such a theory of 
emergent evolution is that it has to admit at every stage of evolu- 
tion a complete miracle. If the Absolute be bare Space-Time 
empty of all the infinite wealth of content which belongs to 
our experience, what is the source of the qualities which we 
experience? Since the process of evolution prepares only the 
basis which is fit to bear some higher quality, whence do the 
higher qualities themselves come, if they are not somehow or 
otlier latent from the beginning in the Absolute? 

The same criticism applies to Bergson’s theory of Vital 
Absolute which is an inexhaustible principle of absolutely free 
creation. While Alexander starts with Space-Time conceived 
as an aU-comprehensive system of motion, Bergson starts with 
pure Time freed from all spatial images and conceived as pure 
duration, pure change, pure evolution. "^Yhile Alexander starts 
with a physical principle which leads to the birth of all empirical 
qualities such as matter, life, mind within itself, Bergson starts 
with a biological principle, a vital urge, and reduces static 
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matter to an illusion of the intellect and the intellect to a 
piagmatic function or an instrument of practical life. Space 
.supplies whatever amount of stability, continuity, orderliness and 
determinateness is there in Alexander’s Absolute, but Bergson'.s 
pure Time is absolutelj free and undetermined — determined 
neither mechanistically nor teleologically, neither by the past 
nor by the future — in its continual act of bringing to birth ever 
unforeseen and unloresecable forms. Bergson's einn vital is a 
richer principle than Alexander’s Space-Time svhich is a greater 
abstraction, but still it is not rich enough to contain and create 
the higher forms which we know. The ultintate principle must 
be conceived at least in terms of the highest that we experience, 
if not as ineflably higher than the highest. Both Alexander 
and Bergson believe in the emergence of the higher out of the 
lower, w'hich is a manifest absurdity. Evolution of that which 
was non-existent before is as fantastic as the doctrine of creation 
out of nothing. Change, becoming, genuine development is 
indeed an indisputable fact of our experience, but then this is 
without doubt a fact within the universe, and not the supreme 
Fact of the universe, — evolution is only an aspect of reality and 
not the essence of reality. Permanence and change, stability and 
mobility, eternity and the temporal flux are both true aspects 
of the Real. Reality in itself is unchangeable and eternally 
accomplished ; infinitely diverse changes arc an expression of 
the overflowing joy of the eternally Perfect. The emergence 
of the qualitative differences which characteri.ses the process of 
evolution is the manifestation of the highest in different 
conditions peculiar to the different levels of existence. The 
Absolute is neither Matter nor Life nor Mind ; it transcends 
them all and at the same time contains within itself the truth 
and essence of them all ; and it is also manifested at different 
levels as h fatter, as Life, as Mind for the diversified expression 
of its infinite joy. 

The physical and biological categories are then too in- 
adequate and poor for the purpose of de.scribing ultimate 
reality. They should be restricted in their application to cir- 
cumscribed spheres of experience. But, what about the mental.’ 
Can Mind be equated with Reality? There are philosophers 
who have discovered their master-key in this or that element of 
the mind which is the highest power of consciousness hitherto 
manifested and overtly operative on earth. Schopenhauer 
fastens upon Will and erects it into the ultimate principle. The 
world is, in its essence, so thinks Schopenhauer, a vast omni- 
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potent 'Will ; it is at a much later stage that this 'W'^ill in the 
course of its gradual self-objectification attains to reason or 
self-consciousness. Hegel, on the other hand, considers self- 
consciousness to be the highest category and holds that all other 
lower categories including matter, life, volition, emotion etc., 
are embraced and reconciled within the organic structure of the 
all-inclusive self-consciousness or Absolute Idea. The chief 
merit of Hegel’s view lies in making reality a spiritual unity of 
the One and the Many, — a self-distinguishing principle of 
self-consciousness which by the dialectical necessity of its own 
nature manifests itself into the world of plurality. But Hegel's 
Absolute Idea is too much of an abstract logical scheme and as 
such it fails to satisfy the deepest craving of the human heart. 
Mystics therefore maintain that the highest reality is neither 
an omnipotent Will nor a self-differentiating Idea ; it is 
absolute Love, pure, ineffable, indescribable Bliss. The philo- 
sophy W’hich turns a blind eye to the mystical experience that 
discloses reality as pure love and unutterable joy in which all 
differentiation vanishes is, to say the least, one-sided and 
imperfect. But is not the mystical conception of reality as pure 
love another one-sided and imperfect position in philosophy? 

It is indeed wrong to equate reality with any particular 
factor of mental life, whether it be will or thought or emotion 
and to relegate others to a subordinate position. Attempts have 
therefore been made to envisage reality as a harmonious unity 
of all the elements of mentality. Josiah Royce holds that the 
Absolute is the absolute Unity of Experience, Thought and Will 
or Love. He defines reality as the immediate fulGhnent of a 
system of ideas in a unique way. Reality is, first of all, absolute 
Thought or an absolute system of ideas ; but it is also absolute 
Experience in so far as it is the immediate fulfilment of all its 
ideas and not a mere abstract conceptual structure ,* and further, 
reality is also Will or Love in so far as its ideas are fulfilled 
in a unique way in conseqitence of which its experience is 
incapable of multiple exemplification. The Absolute is not 
then, according to Royce, either Will or Thought or Feeling or 
Love, — it is not exclusively one of them erected into the 
ultimate ; it is the absolute unity of all these factors harmo- 
niously fitted, together. The Absolute is an infinite unity in 
so far as it is an endlessly self-differentiating structure ; in- 
dividual selves are the images or representations of the Absolute 
which is a self-imaging or self-representative whole. 

It is indeed an achievement to conceive of the Absolute as 
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the self-coherent unity of all the factors of mental life, but both 
ciitical reflection and deep spiritual experience feel constrained 
to go further beyond such a ditferentiated harmony. Bradley 
and Bosanquet contend that the Absolute can by no means be 
equated with an intelligible expression or an intellectual 
scheme of terms and relations. Every relational structure is, 
as they point out, shot through and through with interna/ 
logical contractions and as such it must be an imperfect and 
self-contradictory manifestation of some inclusive non-relational 
experience. Thought, Feeling, Will, etc., are no doubt harmo- 
nised and unified in the Absolute, but in being so harmonised 
they must lose their distinctive character and along svith other 
determinate contents of our experience must be transformed 
into one Supreme Immediacy. The Absolute cannot be the 
relational unity of differentiated elements, because whenever 
there is the relational way of thinking there is only appearance 
and unreality infected by a mass of self-discrepancies, relations 
being incapable of conferring genuine unity or of supplying 
any effective principle of togetherness. So Bradley describes the 
Absolute as the all-inclusive supra-relational Experience which 
embraces all the distinguishable factors of our knowledge and 
also transcends them, transfiguring them all into an incom- 
prehensible synthesis by means of such transcendence. When 
Bradley describes the Absolute as Experience, he does not mean 
by the word our sentient experience or our immediate feeling 
though we have in the latter a close analogue to some important 
features of the Absolute. The Absolute is Experience in as 
much as it is one all-comprehensive supra-relational whole which 
is the immediate unity of all differences and the concrete 
synthesis of all distinctions. Both our infra-relational sentient 
experience and relational logical experience are forms of mani- 
festation of Absolute Experience which represents the supreme 
consummation of all meditation of the immediate. 

The views of Bradley and Bosanquet are perhaps the 
nearest Western approach to the position of such great Eastern 
mystics as Buddha and Sankara. Lord Buddha says that 
ultimate reality can best be described as absolute Naught or 
Silence or as Niivana. Now, these words signify not a mere 
void or an abyss of nothingness. Reality is Naught or Silence 
only in so far as it outsoars all logical conceptions and transcends 
the highest categories of finite thought. In truth, it is indes- 
cribable bliss and rich in inexhaustible positivity which bursts 
through all limitations of human speech and of the human 
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understanding. Reality is Nirvana in so iar as it represents the 
extinction o£ all desires and the cessation of all painful existence 
born of blind attachment to the unreal. Sankara also considers 
the Absolute to be a supra-logical undifferentiated unity, the 
world of plurality being entirely relative to Avidya or the logical 
way of thinking. Sankara differs from Buddha in describing 
Reality more positively in spiritual terms, though he is all the 
time aware that all such descriptions or characterisations, are in 
the last analysis hopelessly inadequate. Sankara’s Brahman is 
Sat-chit-ananda, i.e., the Unity of absolute Existence, absolute 
Knowledge and absolute Bliss. It is not the unity of an 
integrated whole having certain parts or certain attributes. 
Brahman i.s not that which has i.e., possesses, absolute existence 
and absolute consciousness and absolute bliss. Nor is Brahman 
pure existence plus pure consciousness plus pure bliss. Brahman 
is pure existence which is pure consciousness, and pure cons- 
ciousne.ss which is pure bliss. In Bradley’s opinion, however, the 
distinctions of thought, will, love, personality, etc., are rooted in 
real differences in the life of the Absolute ; they all enter into 
the Absolute as constitutive factors, thoqgh in coming together 
in that unitary self-coherent whole they are transformed beyond 
recognition into the indefinable and incomprehensible specific 
experience of the Absolute. According to Sankara, all dis- 
tinctions including knowledge, will, love, personality, etc., are 
only shadows or reflections which the unobjective light of 
self-luminous Brahman throws on the screen of Avidya. or 
Ignorance. So they cannot be said to contribute in any way 
to the life of the Absolute. While according to Bradley, the 
distinctions under consideration are the results of the activity of 
thought working on the basis of real differences present in non- 
relational experience, in the view of Sankara these distinctions 
are an illegitimate transference of Ignorance on the locus of the 
Spirit which is undifferentiated consciousness. For Bradley, 
thought which is the source of all distinctions is an organ of 
self-articulation or self-explication of the Absolute which is 
super-thought ; but for Sankara, Ignorance which projects the 
distinctions is a logically indefinable power which is neither 
separate from Brahman, nor inseparable from Brahman nor both. 
Ignorance is not separate from Braliman because that would 
make an end of Monism and Absolutism : it is not inseparable 
from Brahman because that would abrogate the purity of the 
Absolute ; it cannot be said to be both separate and inseparable, 
because that would be a violation of the law of contradiction. 
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The principle of Ignorance is then entirely incomprehensible, 
but yet, without some comjirehension of liow it stands related to 
the Absolute, there is a strong suspicion that wc hate stoppeil 
short f)f an adequate and integral \iew of the Absolute. "With 
regard to Bradley’s position, it nmy be asked: What docs start 
thought which is essentially a subdued factor in the life of the 
Absolute on its career of endlessly dilTerentiating the unditfer- 
entiated? AV'’hat. again, leads the Absolute to fall from its 
supra-logical height and appear as infra-logical immediate 
experience which .serves as the basis of logical thinking? With-, 
out a satisfactory answer to these questions there seems to he no 
logical right to stick to that partiailar conception of the Absolute. 

A comparative study of the views of Bradley and isankara 
takes us straight to the position of Sri Aurobindo. Bradley 
maintains that the distinguishable elements of our mental life 
must correspond to certain differences in the structure of 
ultimate reality, though he does not throw’ any light on the 
nature of these difference.s. Sri Aurobindo holds that the mind 
with its characteristic functions is an inferior form of mani- 
festation of the Supra-mental Gnosis of the Absolute. The 
mental functions of thought, will, feeling, sense-experience, etc., 
are expressions on a lower level of the supramental truth- 
consciousness, truth-creation, absolute love, absolute .sense, etc., 
which are all embraced in the immediate unity of one vast 
indivisible Gnosis. Bradley is definitely mistaken in supposing 
that the Absolute would be indigent with any one of the 
appearances left out, and that all the distinctions of our life contri- 
bute to the perfection of the Absolute. Sri Aurobindo agrees svith 
Sankara that the Alasolute is eternally perfect in itself and does 
not depend for its perfection in any svay on the creations of 
Ignorance or the cosmic Will. But while for Sankara Ignorance 
is a non-conscious principle of cosmic illusion having no value 
or significance fiom the standpoint of Brahman, Sri Aurobindo 
looks upon it as a certain expi'ession — ^an exclusive self- 
concentration — of the consciousness-force of the Absolute or 
Saccidananda. 

For Sankara ultimate reality is a unity beyond all differ- 
ences ; for Hegel, it is a unity-in-differences ; for Bradley, it is a 
non-relational whole which swallows up and transforms all 
differences into transfused elements. Sri Aurobindo envisages 
ultimate reality as an unfathomable mystery of which miity- 
beyond-diversity and unity-in-diversity, the non-relational purity 
and the relational playfulness are two equally real aspects of 
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poises. The Absolute is surely in one of its aspects pure 
undifferentiated consciousness, Nirguna Brahman, but there is 
no reason why the Absolute should be limited to this aspect 
only and betray an incapacity for other forms of self-mani- 
festation. While in one poise of being, the Absolute is Nirguna 
Brahman, devoid of all qualities, in another equally real poise, 
if is revealed as Saguna Brahman, possessed of infinite qualities, 
endlessly self-distinguishing and eternally creating. The 
Absolute or Para brahman is expressed in both these forms — 
Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman, unity-beyond-diversity 
and unity-in-diversity — though it is not exhausted by them 
whether separately or collectively, and therefore transcends them 
both as an immeasurable and unfathomable mystery. This 
mystery is not a blank featureless unity indistinguishable from 
nothing, but rather an ineffable Plenum which contains an 
infinite richness of diversity “in a sort of mystical latency”. In 
this respect Para brahman bears a greater resemblance to 
Bradley's Absolute than to Sankara’s. But even on this point 
there is also a tremendous difference. According to Bradley, 
all our variegated experiences enter into the life of the Absolute, 
vitally modify its experience and contribute to its harmony. 
The specific experience of the Absolute derives its peculiar 
quale from all our pleasures and pains, our happiness and 
misery, our frustrations and maladjustments as well as our 
successes and triumphs, though in coming together in the 
Absolute they are all necessarily submerged and fused into one 
unique transcendent experience. It follows from this that the 
joy which is in the Absolute is only a balance of pleasure over 
pain, the luminosity which is in the Absolute is a balance of 
knowledge over ignorance, and so on and so forth. But the Para 
brahman of Sri Aurobindo contains “in a sort of mystical 
latency” not all our impure countless experiences, but only the 
most transcendent powers and the highest forms, or, in other 
words, the absolutes of all that we experience. For example, 
Para brahman contains Within itself absolute creative power, 
unobstructed dynamic truth-vision, infinite pure joy, absolute 
over-flowing love, etc. Avidya which spreads its darkness over 
the entire field of our experience is derived from the divine 
creative power which is full of infinite potency and infinite 
knowledge. Our pleasures and pains are the distorted reflections 
of the divine infinite joy on the dark screen of avidyd, our 
strength and weakness are the imperfect expressions of the 
divine omnipotence, our truths and errors are the .shadows, 
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cast by nvidya on our plane, of the vast truth-consciousness of 
God, and our \irtucs and vices are the faint imitations of the 
self-realising dynamic Will of the eternally Perfect, 

The Para brahman as experienced and conceived by Sri 
Aurobindo reconciles all partial view.s and overrides every 
species of one-sidedness. Para brahman is at once static and 
dynamic, — a vast silence and an eternal activity ; it is at once 
impersonal and personal, formless and possessed of infinite 
forms, transcedent and immanent. It is only from the stand- 
point of dividing mentality or of avidya that these different 
aspects of the one Reality appear to be irreconcilably opposed 
to each other. In truth, however, the absolute status of Brahman 
far from contradicting its creativity rather supports it and 
prevents it from self-dissipation or self-alienation. This is ex- 
emplified in our own experience when we find that the most 
potent activity or the most eloquent creative word proceeds from 
the depth of silence of the spirit. When we imagine that the 
Absolute cannot be both static and dynamic or transcendent 
and immanent we ignore the infinite capacity of the Absolute 
and attribute to it the impotence of our own logical way of 
thinking. Similarly, there is no real opposition between the 
formlessness of the Absolute and its infinitude of forms, because 
the Absolute is not formless in the sense of being incapable of 
assuming forms but rather in the sense that it can by no means 
be exhausted in any number of form.s, however innumerable. 
The Absolute is both impersonal and personal in two senses. It is 
personal in so far as it is indivisibly present in every person, and 
it is impersonal in so far as it is not limited to any person or even 
to the whole collectivity of persons but rather shines as trans- 
cendent Consciousness. Secondly, the Absolute is personal in so 
far as it is experienced by us as a God having excellent spiritual 
attributes and ever eager to lift us through infinite mercy into 
His eternal fellow^ship or communion, and it is impersonal or 
ratlier supra-personal in so far as even the excellent spiritual 
attributes known to us are inadequate to express the infinite 
and ineffable essence of the Absolute, Finally, the Absolute is 
both transcendent and immanent; transcendent in so far as it 
transcends all creation and cosmic expression, and immanent 
in so far as it is manifested first as the inmost self of the 
universe, as its Creator, Governor and Destroyer, and secondly, 
as the inmost self or the Antaryamin of die individual. This 
is ivhy Sri Aimobindo is never tired of reminding us that 
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the transcendent, the univci-sal and the individual are three 
equally real and eternal terms of existence. 

By borrowing a happy phrase of Hegel, we may say that 
Parabrahman is at once eternally self-realised and eternally self- 
realising. Hegel could not reconcile quite satisfactorily these two 
equall)' real aspects of the Absolute. He sought some sort of re- 
conciliation in Tauschung or the principle of illusion and had 
thus to reduce to unreality the dynamic and self-realising aspect 
of the eternally perfect. It is, according to Hegel, an illusion 
that we consider Reality to be yet unaccomplished ; it is an 
illusion to think that the absolutely good has to wait upon us 
and require our co-operation for its self-accomplishment ; and it 
is upon an illusion that our active interest in the world-process 
reposes. “The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, 
consists merely in removing the illusion which makes it seem 
yet unaccomplished .... In the course of its process the Idea 
creates that illusion, Ijy setting an antithesis to confront it ; and 
its action consists in getting rid of the illusion which it has 
created.” (The Logic of Hegel, Wallace’s translation, pp. 351- 
52). This is not so much reconciliation as subordination of one 
term of the antithesis to the other. Sri Aurobindo holds that 
the Absolute is eternally self-realising in a far deeper sense of 
the expression, and that the process of eternal self-realisation 
is the spontaneous outpouring of the eternally self-realised 
essence of the Real. Brahman has a creative and dynamic aspect, 
not because He has in His nature any want to remove or any 
need to satisfy nor because He has any purpose to fulfil by way 
of attaining enrichment of being or self-completion. Para- 
brahman in His intrinsic nature is eternally perfect and self- 
realised, there is not the least doubt about that. But it is 
precisely because the Supreme is eternally self-realised that He 
is also eternally self-realising, for, the essence of His eternally 
self-realised being is infinite overflosving joy. Perfect and suffi- 
cient in Himself, He wills to express His infinite joy in infinite 
ways under infinitely diverse conditions. If we speak of any 
purpose of creation we should remember that it is not the 
purpose of self-enrichment, but the purpose of self-revelation, — 
ii is the same as the rhythmic expression of exuberant joy. So 
it is no principle of illusion which we require to harmonise the 
static and the dynamic aspects of the Supreme ; it is the 
principle of joy, the Lila, w'hich provides the key to the highest 
riddle of existence. 

Thus rve see that the Absolute as experienced by Sri Auro- 
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hindo is a unit) hating a rich divcrsitv of aspects. Slaiir and 
d)namic, impersonal and pcisonal, undifleicniialed and inlinilcl) 
sclf-diflerentiating — these are the different forms of expicssion 
ot the same all-embracing Spirit which does not )et get exhausted 
in these .self-manifestations .singly or tollectitely. It tianscends 
all knots n aspects and is in itself the most ineffable .Supreme 
tvhich is completely lieyond the reach of the logical undci stand- 
ing and tvhich even though undifferentiated still contains in a 
sort of my.stical latenc) an infinite richness of powers and 
qualities. The creative power of the Supreme which is one 
with and indistinguishable from the Supieme is what we ina) 
call the transcendental Divine Mother. The Supreme is etei- 
nally manifested in the transcendental Ditinc Mother as 
Saccidananda or as the Spirit tvhich is pure existence, pure 
consciousness, pure bliss (The Mother, p. 38). But besides pure 
existence, pure consciousness and pure bliss there is another 
constitutive principle of the Absolute which Sri Aiirobindo has 
termed the Supraracntal Gnosis and which is the .same as the 
vast Truth-consciousness, the Salyam Rtam Vrhat of the \'edic 
Rsis. This Supermind is the perfect identity of knowledge 
and ttill and as such functions as the medium of self-raanifcsta- 
tion of Saccidananda through which the latter descends into 
the diversified svorld of manifestation. The comprehending 
consciousness, the apprehending consciousness and the projecting 
con.sciousne.ss are the three general poises or functions of the 
Supermind. The first is the equal self-extension of Saccida- 
nanda which is free from individualisation and w’hich founds 
the inalienable unity of things. The second modifies that unity 
so as to support the manifestation of the Many in One and One 
in Many. It is the self-differentiating activity of Saccidananda 
by which He realises Himself as the Universal Divine and the 
Individual Divine, the former knowing all soul-forms as itself, 
and the latter envisaging its existence as a soul-form and soul- 
niovcment of the One, The third poise furtlter nwxlifics the 
inalienable unity of things so as to support the evolution of a 
diversified individuality which, by the action of Ignorance, 
becomes in us at a lower level the illusion of the separate ego. 
It produces a sort of fundamental dualism in unity — no longer 
unity qualified by a subordinate dualism — ^between the indivi- 
dual Divine and its universal source. (The Life Divine. Vol, I, 
Chap. XVI, pp. 224-5). The world of plurality to which we belong 
is enveloped by Ignorance or Axndya which induces us to attribute 
separate and discontinuous existence to the self-differentiations 
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o£ ihe Absolute, This Avidya is derived through an act of self- 
\eiling from Maya which is a principle of Knowledge- Ignorance 
and which functions as a transition-link or passage between the 
higher sphere of pure Knowledge and the lower sphere of 
Ignorance. Mdyd in its turn is derived from the Supermind 
through an act of self-veiling of its projecting consciousness. 

It is evident from the foregoing account of Sri Aurobiiido’s 
views about the nature of the Absolute and about the principles 
which lead to its cosmic self-manifestation, that they bear a 
striking resemblance to the account of ultimate principles as 
given in the Tantras. According to both the Samkhya and the 
Sankara-Vedanta, the primordial source and fundamental stuff 
of the universe is an intrinsically unconscious principle. It is 
the very opposite of the Chit or pure consciousness. Whatever 
consciousness we find in the highest modifications of Prakrti or 
Maya such as (he intellect and the mind is only a sort of reflected 
consciousness (Chiddbhasa) which is borrowed from the con- 
sciousness of the Spirit. Sri Aurobindo agrees with the Tantra 
that the materia prima of the world is a form of Consciousness 
itself and that the creative power is the power of Consciousness. 
Consciousness at vest is Chit-svarupa and consciousness in action 
or in creative dynamism is Chidrii,pini &akti, and the two are 
essentially in undistinguishable union with each other (Sir John 
’IVoodroffe’s Shakti and Shakta, pp. 175-6). According to the 
Tantra, Mdyd is derived from die Chit-Sahti and the apparently 
unconscious Prakrti is derived from Mdyd and her five kanchukas 
or offshoots such as Kdla (Time), Niyati (Order), Vidyd (Knowl- 
edge), Rdga (Interest), and Kola (Power). Similarly, Sri Auro- 
bindo holds that even the inconscient stuff and basis of the 
material world is not the complete negation of consciousness but 
is rather consciousness in a state of self-concealment. Incon- 
science is only consciousness fallen asleep. Avidya or Ignorance 
is not, according to Sri Aurobindo, an objective falsehood in- 
compatible with the essence of the Spirit; it is rather "a play 
of the spirit’s own self-manifesting Omniscience” (The Life 
Divine, Vol. II, p. 415) ; it is some self-absorbed concentration of 
Tapas, of Consciousness-Force in action on a separate movement 
of the Force {Ibid, p. 435). This Ignorance is derived through 
a purposeful act of self-veiling from Mdyd which Sri Aurobindo 
calls the Overmind that “covers as with the wide wings of some 
creative Oversoul this whole lower hemisphere of Knowledge- 
Ignorance, (and also) links it with the greater Truth-consciousness 
(of Saccidananda)”. Between the Mind as we know it and the 
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0^crmind, Sri Aurobindo recognises such higher gradiitions ol 
mentality, as the Higher Mind, the illumined Mind and the 
Intuition which supply the unbroken thread of continuity. 

The Absolute in its highest state has been designated by 
the Tantra Parasamvit or Taitvatita. This corresponds to the 
ineffable Supreme of Sri Aurobindo in its most transcendental 
aspect. In between Maya and Parasamvit , the Tantra admits 
the five suddhatattvas of Sivi-sakti, Sadasiva or Sadakhya, 
Isvvara and Sadvidya or Suddhavidya (Shakti and Shukta. p. loO). 
Siva-sakti corresponds to Sri Aurobindo’s Saccidananda with 
His Saccidanandamayi Sakti and Sadasiva, Isvvara and Sadvidya 
correspond to the triple status of the Supramental Gnosis ol 
Saccidananda .such as the comprehending, the apprehending 
and the projecting consciousness. Siva and Sakti repre.scnt the 
subjective and the objective poles of consciousness, the A ham 
and the Idam in its subtle potentiality, the Prakasa attd the 
Vimarsa aspects of the supreme Experience or Amarsha. Sada- 
siva, Isvvara and Suddhavidya represent different stages in the 
increasing self-differentiation of Siva-sakti. In Sadasiva there is 
the first incipiency of the world-experience as the notion “I am 
this”, in which, as in other suddhatattvas, the “this” is experienced 
as part of the Self and not as separate from it. The emphasis 
at this stage is on the Aham to which the objective element is 
wholly subordinate. At the next stage, the Idam side becomes 
dear in the Iswaratattva in which the emphasis is said to fall 
on the “this" which the Aham subjectifies. The I'esult again 
of this is the evolved consciousness of Suddhavidya tattva in 
which the emphasis is equal on “I” and "This". Consciousness 
i.s now in the state in which the two halves of experience are 
ready to be broken up and experienced separately as Purusa 
and Prakrti. In Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy also we find that 
the comprehending, the apprehending and the projecting func- 
tions of the Superraind repre.sent different stages in the increas- 
ing modification of the fundamental unity of things and the 
gradual emergence of the Many, even though there are also 
some important differences between the two vdews. Sadakhya, 
Isvvara and Sadvidya are conceived by the Tantra as the emana- 
tions of Siva through the activity of Sakti, whereas the Super- 
mind is conceived by Sri Aurobindo as an aspect, power or 
principle of being of Saccidananda, the three functions of the 
Supermind being three inseparable movements in the one indivi- 
sible movement of the Gnosis, 

A more significant difference between Sri Aurobindo and 
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the Tantra concerns the relation between the highest Reality 
and its dynamic Power. We know that the Sankara-Vedanta 
lays dominant stress upon the aspect of Being, the Purusa, with 
the result that the Sakti is reduced to a principle of cosmic 
illusion and is almost discarded in the ultimate context. The 
Tantra goes to the other extreme and lays the highest emphasis 
upon the Sakti, with the result that Siva, even though accepted 
as the indisjjensable suiDport of the Sakti in her eternal crea- 
tions, is reduced to a mere sava or corpse having no will of his 
own and so being subject to the control of his Sakti. Sri Auro- 
bindo maintains that the deepest truth about the matter is to 
be obtained by vietving Siva and Sakti, the aspects of Being 
and Becoming, status and dynamis, in their proper relationship. 
The Sakti is not an unreal, or an existent-non-existent mysterious 
power, but enters into the life of the Absolute as an essential 
factor. Yet the Absolute can by no means be conceived as 
subject to the Sakti. The Sakti embarks on her career of crea- 
tive playfulness always in implicit obedience to the Will of the 
Absolute, the will which is absolutely free either to manifest 
or not to manifest. “In a conscious existence”, says Sri Auro- 
bindo, "which is absolute, independent of its formations, not 
determined by its works, we must suppose an inherent freedom 
to manifest or not to manifest the potentiality of movement." 
(The Life Divine, Vol. I, p. 127). The Reality so conceived 
should be carefully distinguished from "the Cosmic God of the 
Tantriks and Mayavadins who is subject to Sakti or Maya, 
Puru.sa involved in Maya or controlled by Sakti.” 

The Nature of the World 

If the Absolute is, as Sri Aurobindo holds, in the nature of 
Saccidananda possessed of the creative Gnosis or the self-realis- 
ing Idea and also of an absolutely free Will to self-manifestation, 
then it follow's that in his view the world must be a real and 
significant expression of that sovereign Will. The world is 
neither an accident nor an illusion, it is rooted in the nature of 
ultimate reality ; it is neither a foolish tale nor a dreadful dream 
but is rather fraught with very deep significance. Those who 
accept the world as a self-contained self-subsistent reality are 
persons who cannot look beyond their nose and are blind to the 
higher ranges of experience. Those, on the contrary, who look 
down upon the world as a self-negating appearance are too dizzy 
to look below from the height of their intellectual attainment 
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or si^iritual realisation. There are also pcftplc who occupy the 
laid-regioii and consider the world «> be the scene of an asymp- 
totic approximation to an e\er-reccding Ideal. Prisileged to 
have a look both at the height and at the bottom, they do not 
yet know how to link up the two, because they have not entered 
into the depth that synthesises. The truth is that the woild is 
self-objection of the Absolute or Purusottama who realises 
Himself in the world at every moment and yet who ever pro- 
ceeds to realise Himself in novel ways and in an increasingly 
fuller measure. There are indeed obvious diflicultics in the 
way of such a view, but all such difficulties as obvirmsly melt 
before the rising vision of the Tiaith. 

W^e shall notice here two chief considerations which have 
prevented the world being regarded as the free self-manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit. The one is the epistemological consideration, 
and the other, the consideration of the world’s dark features and 
undivine elements. The result of epistemological self-examina- 
tion was in the hands of Immanuel Kant, the great German 
philosopher, simply disastrous for Metaphysics. !l^nt observes 
that there are certain universal and necessary factors such as 
space, time, substance, causality etc., which are involved in and 
presupposed by every piece of knowledge. Had these factors 
or ground-conceptions been received from without, they could not 
have been universal and necessary'. So Kant argues that the 
forms of Knowledge must be the contributions of our ovvm mind. 
The logical sequel to this is that the vv'orld we know is the 
creation of our own understanding and is phenomenal, and .so 
incapable of being regarded as the manifestation or development 
of the transcendental reality' which is a perfectly sealed botjk 
lor our knowledge. 

The master-thinkers who have come after Kant point out 
that Kant is led to regard reality and appearance, tlie noumcnal 
and the phenomenal, as two unconnected and discontinuous 
hemispheres, because he starts with an unwarranted dualism of 
the sense and the understanding, of intuition and thought, of 
datum and inteipretation. Even though, in our case, there is 
an appearance of dualism between the given factor and the 
interpreting act, they are, in ultimate analysis, two inseparable 
moments in the life of one all-inclusive Spirit. For Hegel, this 
Spirit is the self-distinguishing principle of self-consciousness, 
while for Bradley, it is an all-embracing non-relational 
Experience. Hegel looks upon the world as the immanent 
dialectical movement of the Absolute Idea. What appears to 
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US as the datum is already penetrated by the light of the 
Universal Spirit. The categories by which wc interpret our 
experience are also the categories according to which the Uni- 
versal Spirit has thought out the external world. The know- 
ledge which we acquire by the activity of our understanding is 
only a reduplication of the knowledge which is embodied or 
objectified in outward Nature. Our own individual self is only a 
finite reproduction of the Absolute Self. Now, the cardinal 
defect of this view is that it makes the world vital to the 
Absolute which is the supreme principle of objective thinking, 
so that the Absolute is as much dependent on the world as the 
world on the Absolute. Moreover this view equates the tem- 
poral order entirely with the logical, there being left no room 
for genuine progress, development or historical unfolding. The 
whole process of evolution in Nature may be said to be reduced, 
in effect, to “the dull rattling off of a chain forged innumerable 
years ago." 

Bradley is opposed to the view of the world as the self- 
objectification of an eternal Thinker. Our knowledge can by 
no means be reduced to a mere re-thinking of that which is 
already thought out, — to a mere reduplication, an otiose contem- 
plation of that which is already accomplished. The world which 
we know is the product of ideal construction ; it is the result of 
the differentiating activity of our thought. Yet, though the 
world is the creation of our understanding, it does not belong 
like Kant’s phenomena to a sort of no-man’s land in between 
reality and thought. The world of appearance is, in the view 
of Bradley, not discontinuous with reality but rather an 
immanent development or self-articulation of the Absolute. 
This is because thought which is not identical with reality is 
not also separate from reality ; it is an organ of self-articulation 
of reality. From this some important conclusions follow. The 
world as the product of thought is unreal in as much as it is 
riddled with self-discrepancies, because thought which works 
with the mechanism of terms and relations has no native 
principle of togetherness and cannot reconcile the elements of 
plurality into a genuine self-coherent unity. Yet reality 
appears through the appearances and the world may rightly be 
characterised as a kind of manifestation of the Absolute, however 
incomplete or inadequate this manifestation may be. Reality 
is manifested in varying measures in different appearances in 
proportion to their varying degrees of self-coherence and 
inclusiveness. Moreover, appearances are the very stuff of 
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which reality is made, so that with a single appcaiance left out 
the Absolute would not be what it is and would suffer from lack 
o£ perfection, though in coming together in the leality the 
appeal ances must undergo var>ing measures of transinuiation. 

Bradley cannot tell us why reality appeals through 
appearances, having regard to the fact that the latter only dis- 
tort reality ; nor can he tell us how the appearances are trans- 
fonned in order to constitute reality. Yet Bradley is emphatic 
in his assertion that reality and appearance, the Absolute and 
the world, are mutually dependent, and in this he shows him- 
self a true Hegelian. For him, the Absolute is the transmuted 
svnthesis of the world, and the world is the self-contradictory 
manifestation of the Absolute. “Appearance without reality 
would be impossible, for ivhat then could appear? And leality 
without appearance ivould be nothing, for theic certainly is 
nothing outside appearances.” (Appearance and Reality, 
p. 487). Such a relativity of the Absolute and the world seems 
to run counter to the deepest spiritual experience and militates 
against the intrinsic sclf-sufEciency of the Absolute. In Sankara’s 
Advaita\'ada we have a conception of reality as absolute freedom. 
Sankara’s Brahman is pure consciousne.ss which does not 
depend upon the world either as the object of his consciousness 
or as the material of his experience. In Sankara’s view, the 
world is simply unreal from the ultimate standpoint of Brahman, 
so that no question of his relation to the world can aiise at all. 
Yet the world is not a mere void or nought ; it is real from, the 
empirical standpoint, it has a sort of conventional or pragmatic 
reality. The -world then is anirvacaniya or indescribable, 
because it is neither real as it disappears from the standpoint of 
Brahman, nor unreal as it is true from the empirical standpoint, 
nor both real and unreal, as that would be a manifest self- 
contradiction. 

Sankara is true to his spiritual realisation in .showing forth 
Brahman as absolute freedom and as pure existence-conscious- 
ness-bliss. But in his view of the world he betrays his failure 
to reconcile the reality of the world with the freedom and 
self-sufficiency of the Absolute in the profoundest and all- 
affirming spiritual experience. Sankara's position is also quite 
unsatisfactory to the reason. He says that the world is real from 
the empirical standpoint and unreal from the ultimate stand- 
point. So far so quite good. But then the question would 
irresistably arise: What is tile connection between these two 
standpoints? Either there is some connection and the empirical 
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Standpoint derives from the ultimate or there is no connection. 
In the former case, the world cannot be said to be wholly non- 
existent from the standpoint of Brahman and the necessity is 
imposed on us of showing how or why the tvorld arises from 
Brahman and in what manner the empirical standpoint is 
derited from the ultimate standpoint. In the latter case, the 
ultimate and the empirical standpoints, Brahman and the world 
should both be accepted as equally real and as discontinuous 
.spheres of experience. The same difficulty may be put in another 
way. What precise meaning is to be given to the statement 
that ‘the world is false from the standpoint of Brahman’? Is 
the world false in the .sense that it is non-existent in the absolute 
sense of the term and as such has no mode of being for the 
Brahman-consciousness? Or, is it false in the .sense of having 
a mysterious real-unreal sort of existence? In the latter sense, 
there arises the necessity of showing the connection between 
Brahman and the world and the manner how or the reason 
why the world is derived from Brahman. In the former sense, 
absolute non-existence must be the very essence of the world, 
.so that all talk of its reality from the empirical standpoint is 
only a sort of euphemism. This conclusion can be avoided only 
if the empirical standpoint is shown to be connected with the 
ultimate standpoint and to derive some reality and significance 
therefrom. 

Sri Aurobmdo would say that the empirical standpoint 
answers to a definite purpose or will of the Absolute, the will 
to self-manifestation in conditions provided by the Inconscience. 
We have already seen that according to Sri Aurobindo Avidyd 
or Ignorance which envelops our world of experience is not 
the negation of Brahman but a purposeful and practical self- 
oblivion of consciousness-force for a specific mode of divine 
self-manifestation. Sankara is perfectly right tvhen he says that 
Brahman is absolute freedom and eternally self-sufficient, but 
he errs in limiting Brahman to one particular poise of its being. 
The Absolute is capable of existing simultaneously as the utterly 
formless and also as the creative principle of infinite forms, 
— ^as the static Silence and also as the dynamic Logos. Sri 
Aurobindo admits that the world as it exists is full of imper- 
fections ; it is the scene of .such dualities as birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, virtue and vice, truth 
and error, ignorance and knowledge, etc. But Sri Aurobindo 
is emphatic in his view that Saccidananda is present even in 
the midst of these dualities. For, birth and death are only 
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limited expressions of the immortality of the Absolute ; pleasure 
and pain are distorted reflections of his infinite joy ; virtue and 
vice are inadequate manifestations of his perfection ; truth and 
error or knowledge and ignorance are the imperfect shadows 
cast on the screen of avidya by the self-shining consciousness of 
the Absolute. The secret purpose which controls the world- 
process is ci’entual transformation of these dualities into their 
ultimate “essence and the establishment of the kingdom of Truth 
and Immortality in the world of matter, life and mind. Sri 
Aurobindo believes that body, life and mind can all be purged 
of their present limitations and impurities and converted into 
perfect channels of expre.ssion of Saccidananda. This is possible 
because the material body is essentially the lower form of mani- 
festation of the pure substantiality of Saccidananda, the life, of 
his infinie power or consciomncss-force, and the mind, of his vast 
truth-consciousness. The world then is derived from Brahman, 
is the abode of Brahman and is constantly striving to be the 
manifestation of the glories of Brahman. 

The Nature of the Individuai. Self 

The problem of individuality constitutes perhaps the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of mental or spiritual Absolutism, If 
the whole of existence be embraced in one all-inclusive Absolute 
Spirit possessed of sovereign reality and over-ruling power, 
what room is there for the individual self having independent 
existence and freedom of will? Should not individuality be 
rather treated as a vanishing quantity, and a ‘‘formal dis- 
tinctness” which is entirely relative to the “impotence" of our 
thought? If ultimate reality be an Absolute in the true sense 
of the term, you should reduce the individual, either, like 
Spinoza, to a mode of consciousness of the one infinite sub- 
stance which the Absolute is, or, like Bradley, to a mere 
appearance which is bound to be "lost” and “dissipated” in the 
life of the Absolute. This modal or adjectival theory of the 
individual seems to be a necessary consequence of the absolute- 
ness of reality. Sankara goes a step even further. He says that 
individuality is neither a mode of the Absolute nor an appear- 
ance which qualifies the Absolute after having undergone the 
necessary amount of transformaJ;ion, but is a mere illusion 
created by Avidya. It completely disappears when Brahman is 
realised. The self in the individual is non-dififerent from 
Brahman and is as such eternally free and never gels bound. 
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The appearance of assuming individuality and undergoing the 
miseries of bondage is entirely relative to Ignorance. 

If, however, you refuse to shut your eye to the reality and 
significance of individuation, you may be driven, if not suffi- 
ciently cautious, to the opposite extreme of atomism, separatism 
or pluralism. You may, like Leibnitz, look upon the individual 
as a spiritual atom or monad living out with perfect in- 
dependence an insular existence of its own, so that God is only 
a primus inter pares, an “each among caches’’, the Monad of all 
monads. You may again, like McTaggart, exalt the individual 
selves to the rank of eternally perfect and sclf-subsistent spirits 
and reduce ultimate reality to an impersonal unity of these 
spirits having no centralised consciousness of its own. But such 
pluralism runs counter to the demands of speculative thought 
and the revelations of spiritual experience alike. The atomic 
theory of the individual is as one-sided and imperfect as the 
adjectival theory ; both these are reactionary extremes which 
are repugnant to thought and intuition. 

Some honest attempts have, however, been made to reconcile 
the absoluteness of the Supreme and the reality of the individual. 
There is very wide authoritative backing for what is known as 
Visistadvaitavada which looks upon the individual as an attribute 
or differentiation of the Absolute. Ramanuja says that the 
individual self is assuredly real and not a mere appearance, but 
tlien it is ontologically inseparable from the Absolute and is 
wholly dependent upon the latter just as an attribute depends 
upon the substance, or a part depends upon the whole or a body 
depends upon the soul. Hegel holds that the individual selves 
enjoy a relative measure of independence and reality as factors 
in the life of the Absolute Self and as such should not be 
regarded as unsubstantial modes of an infinite substance. This 
gives us what has been called Panentheism as distinguished from 
Pantheism. Royce says that individual selves are the self- 
imagings or self-representations of the Absolute which is a self- 
representative system. The uniqueness of every individual is 
derived from the fact that it is the fulfilment of a certain 
purpose -which belongs to the Will of God. Pringle Patiison 
maintains that the individual is a stcuiding differentiation of the 
Absolute and a focalised expression of the universe. It does 
indeed pass our comprehension how the individual which is 
inseparable from, and entirely dependent upon, the Absolute, 
can yet enjoy substantive reality and a relative measure of 
freedom. But Pringle Pattison points out that we should still 
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accept the tact of individuation as the standing miracle of the 
universe, a comprehension of which would require the tran- 
scending of our very conditions of individuality. Individuation 
is not only real but is also highly significant. The typical busi- 
ness of the universe lies in shaping, moulding, and developing 
perfect individuals, so that the world may be characterised as a 
“vale of soul-making" in the deepest sense of the expression. 
(Pringle Pattison’s Idea of God, p. 260). 

Sri Aurobindo agrees that individuality is not a mere 
appearance or a vanishing quantity, or an illusory product of 
Ignorance, — it rather belongs to the fundamental structure of 
ultimate reality. The true individuality of the self persists even 
after one secures spiritual liberation from entanglement in the 
lower nature or apard prakrti. What disappears or is dissipated 
after such liberation is the false individuality of the ego which 
is a product of Ignorance or a formation of lower Nature, While 
the ego is entrenched in a sense of separation from the rest of 
the universe, the true individual participates in the life of the 
cosmic Self and is also aware of itself as inseparable from the 
supra-cosmic transcendent Divine. Sri Aurobindo is thus in 
agreement with Vtsistddvaitavdda in holding that true indivi- 
duality is an eternal portion of God or a standing differentiation 
of ultimate reality. But still in his view with re^rd to the 
essence of the individual self, he is more at one with Advaitavdda 
than with Visistddvaitavdda. The individual self is in being 
and essence identical with God and God is indivisibly present 
in every individual. It is therefore eternally perfect and free 
from all limitations ; it is not subject to birth, growth and 
decay but is rather placed above the flux of becoming. The 
Individual Self is God himself in a certain poise of His being, 
and may be said to differ from God as one among His many 
poises or modes of being. Being identical with God in being 
and essence, it differs only in respect of form and function. 
Every individual self is a centre of action of the Divine, and 
functions as the medium of His self-manifestation. 

The highest goal of the individual Self lies not simply in 
attaining liberation or perfection, because it is eternally free and 
perfect and one with the Divine. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Individual grows and develops with the process of evolution, 
because the true Individual is above the process of evolution. 
Royce and Pringle Pattison consider true individuality to be 
the product of evolution, because in their view the essence of 
individuality lies in a unique organisation of growing ex- 
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periences. But, in truth, the Individual Self only suiDports and 
presides from above the process of evolution over a certain 
unique organisation of experience. That which is present in 
the heart of every empirical evolving individual and itself also 
grows with the growth of that individual is what Sri Aurobindo 
calls the psychic being, the “Chaitya Puruia" of the Upanishads, 
This psychic being is a spark of the Divine involved in the 
empirical individual and it controls the evolution of the physico- 
vital-mental being as the highest representative of the supra- 
temporal Individual Self within the temporal flux. The psychic 
being may also be described as a certain emanation which 
proceeds from the Individual Self and gets involved in the 
process of evolution in order to guide it steadily towards the 
fulfilment of divine purpose. On the attainment of fullness of 
experience and spiritual realisation, the psychic being is re- 
united with the Individual Self. 

From what has been said above it is evident that there is 
some truth in the view that the typical business of the 
universe is “soul-making” or the moulding and developing of 
perfect individuals. But in what sense is this true? Are we to 
understand by perfect individuals simply morally perfect souls 
with extremely limited powers of body, life and mind? Sri 
Aurobindo says that perfect Individuals such as are intended 
to be the crowning consummation of the process of terrestrial 
evolution will be spiritually perfect beings or supermen who 
will be, above the dualities of vice and virtue, bad and good 
error and truth, etc., and who will participate in the infinite 
power, infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and immortality of God. 
They will not be disembodied spirits or spirits imprisoned in an 
imperfect physical-vital-mental vehicle, but will completely 
divinise their lower nature and transform their body, life and 
mind into perfect instruments for manifesting the glories of 
Saccidananda on Earth. The possibility of such a consum- 
mation is rooted in the fact that the true Self of the individual is 
eternally free and perfect and essentially identical with the 
Divine.* The body, the life and the mind which belong to the 
empirical individual over the evolution of which the Individual 
Self presides, are capable of being thoroughly divinised through 
spiritual ^dhana and of thus revealing the perfection of the 
Spirit, because they are, in ultimate analysis, lower forms of 
manifestation of the constitutive elements of Saccidananda. 
The typical business of the universe appears then to be invested 
with a very deep significance indeed. The centre of interest is 
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shifted from the individual to the Divine, from the unique 
organisation or focalisation of experience to the objective self- 
manifestation of the Supreme Spirit. Individuality is essentially 
a function or form of being of the supra-individual Spirit. 
Individualisation or unique organisation of experience in a 
finite centre on which Pringle Pattison, Royce and others lay so 
much emphasis, does not constitute the essence of the Individual 
Sell, nor has it any value on its own account ; it derives its value 
Irom the fact that it is instrumental to the objective mani- 
festation of the Supreme Divine through the Individual Self. 
Individuality essentially exists in God. by God and for God, so 
that the deepest truth about evolution is the self-manifestation 
of the Supreme Divine with the Individual Selves as the centres 
of action and with the world as the field of divine manifestation. 
The universe is “a vale of soul-making", and aims at the 
development of perfect embodied individuals, only -because the 
latter will be the best medium of self-manifestation of God in 
the world, or of the Spirit in matter. 
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Sri Aurobindo and the Isha Upanishad 


By C. C. Dutt 


It is necessary to state at the outset that our intention in 
this essay is not to institute a comparison between the teachings 
ot the Master and the philosophy of the Upanishads. Such a 
comparison would be futile and entirely out of Qur scope, 
believing as we do that our Master is that which he has himself 
described as the inner Guide, the World Teacher, the Jagat 
Guru, secret in the hearts of all. He has been that always, 
from the earliest dawn of man's life on this planet, effectively 
presiding over every stage of the evolution of human thought 
and human culture. To each age has he spoken in the language 
of that age, and unfolded to such as listened the Supreme Truth 
underlying the phenomenal life of the world. That Truth is 
ever the same, though translated into the language of the hearer 
from age to age it has appeared different. Now today, the 
Moment has arrived; and the Master has proclaim'ed before a 
sad and mad and bewildered world his Integral Yoga, the 
corapletest harmony of all the Yogas that have gone before. For, 
the time has definitely come for man to take the next step in 
evolution, the bold leap into the luminous world of the Super- 
mind, where he is destined to realise the Truth of truths, — that 
this world, diverse and manifold though it appears, is one and 
indivisible in the Brahman — ^that He is everywhere, always, 
enthroned in the hearts of all beings and all things. Integral 
Yoga, like every other Yoga, has its philosophy, and that philo- 
sophy has been elucidated by the Master in his Life Divine and 
his Synthesis of Yoga. One who is initiated into this Yoga cannot 
accept exclusively any narrow school of philosophy, nor can he 
follow exclusively any one of the various paths of Yoga. He has 
no deity, no cult, no method that he can call his own to the 
exclusion of other deities, other cults, other methods. He cannot 
say, this is my chosen deity, these are my Scriptures, this is my 
Guru, — ^not those that others revere. In him, the paths of 
knowledge, love and works have become one and indistinguish- 
able. Such is the simple philosophy of our beloved Master. 

In the long history of the evolution of spiritual culture in 
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India, the philosophy of the Upanishads occupies a unique 
place. It is not, however, a philosophy in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for all the later schools have accepted the Upanishads 
along with the Veda as revealed Scripture, and as such have 
commented on them, each in its own way. Sri Aurobindo has 
not written at length on the Upanishadic literature generally, as 
he has done in the case of the Veda. He has however translated 
and commented on two short but remarkable of the Upanishads, 
the Isha and the Kena. We shall reserve the latter for 
presentation on a future occasion and shall here restrict our- 
selves principally to what the Master has said in his brilliant 
commentary on the Isha Upanishad. Before doing so, however, 
let us see where exactly in reference to the Veda should we place 
the Upanishads — at least the twelve principal ones, for there arc 
Upanishads and Upanishads, and some undoubtedly belong to 
a much later period. 

Vedanta in a narrow sense is one of the six well-known 
schools of Hindu philosophy, the Uttara-Mimansa. But the 
word has also a much wider sense, and in this sense the principal 
Upanishads form part of it. Sri Aurobindo finds the Isha to be 
one of the more ancient Vedantic writings in style, substance and 
versification, the most antique of the extant metrical Upanishads. 
He places it in the earlier of the two great periods of Upanishadic 
thought. The writings of that period still kept close to the Vedic 
roots and preserved the spiritual pragmatism of the Vedic Rishis. 
In the next period the Upanishads entered ascetic and anti- 
pragmatic phase. Human life and activity began to be stigma- 
tised as false and illusory, definitely hurtful to man’s spiritual 
interest. 

Already in the earlier period the two view-points had come to 
a clash and the Isha had to face the problem of harmonising 
Karma in the world with the asceticism of the Monist. The 
method it has followed right through is "the uncompromising 
reconciliation of uncompromising extremes". It has given no 
quarter to extreme illusionism, and that in a language which 
the later Monists found difficult to explain away. Further on, 
we shall see how the great Shankara attempted to do this 
specially in his commentary on the second verse, and what 
&i Aurobindo has to say about it. 

Let us go back to the spirit of the Veda, for it is neccessary 
to know what the Veda was before we can really grasp the 
Vedantic standpoint. The general Western view that &e hymns 
of the Rig Veda were songs composed by the virile and sturdy 
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peasants of primitive India in praise of the powers of Nature 
need not be seriously considered. At any rate, this is hardly 
the place to discuss the point. Our purpose will be served by 
giving two short extracts from Sri Aurobindo’s “Secret of the 
Veda”— 

“Veda is the creation of the age anterior to our intellectual 
philosophies.” 

“Thought proceeded by other methods than those of our 
logical reasoning. . . . The wisest then depended on inner 
experience and the suggestions of the intuitive mind for all 
knowledge that ranged beyond mankind’s ordinary perceptions 
and daily activities. Their aim was illumination, not logical 
conviction, their ideal tire inspired seer, not the accurate 
reasoner.” 

Drishti and Sruti, sight and hearing, themselves Vedic 
expressions, signify revelatory knowledge and the contents ol 
inspiration. There is nowhere in the Veda any suggestion of 
the miraculous or the supernatural. Vedic .Sadhana is an 
onward and upward march of the human soul on the path of 
Truth. As it goes forward, "new vistas of power and light open 
to its aspiration." The Rishis of the hymns were entirely 
indifferent to any striving for poetical originality or to any 
attempt at novelty of thought. There is a striking sameness 
visible in the hymns, same notion, same terms and figures, often 
the same phrases. Yet, their finished metrical forms, skill in 
technique and great variations of style preclude the possibility 
of their being the work of a rude primitive people. Sri 
Aurobindo calls the hymns "the living breath of a supreme and 
conscious Art”. And yet, to the seers their art was only a means, 
not an end. Their end was pragmatic and utilitarian in the 
highest sense of the words. The aim of the Rishi was spiritual 
progress — his own and that of others. Of the Vedic hymn 
generally Sri Aurobindo says "it rose out of the soul, it became 
the power of the mind, it was the vehicle of the self-expression in 
some important .... moment of the life’s inner history. It 
helped him to express tlie god in him, to destroy the devourer, 
the expresser of evil.” 

From internal evidence Sri Aurobindo has come to the 
conclusion that the Veda as we have it marks the close of a 
period. It may even be that some of the hymns had an earlier 
lyric form. Or it may be that the Veda, as it stands, is only a 
selection compiled out of a much vaster body of hymns, — "a 
more richly vocal Aryan past”. The traditional compiler, Vyasa, 
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Krishna of the Isle, had his face towards the obscurity of the 
coming Kali Yuga, the iron age, which was soon to overtake the 
glorious Age of Intuition that had gone before. He compiled 
the Veda for a race already turning towards darkness and 
decadence, already looking for “the easy and secure gains of the 
physical life and of the intellect and the logical reasoning”. 

Decadence had well set in before the Vedantic seer stepped 
in with the object of recovering what he could of the ancient 
light. But wherefore this obscuration of the Vedic lore? 
Sri Aurobindo says, it was inevitable. Firstly, there is a law of 
the human cycle, a law which governs the evolution of man’s 
thought and culture. Secondly, because the whole system was 
such as could not endure long. The experiences on which the 
Vedic seer depended were difficult to the ordinary mortal, the 
faculties which aided the Rishi in his search after Truth were 
crude and imperfect in other men. Once the first intensity had 
passed, "periods of fatigue and relaxation were bound to 
intervene”. The hymns as they stood, deliberately ambiguous 
in their language, were no longer understood. Even the priests, 
the custodians of the Veda, who conducted the rituals, did not 
comprehend the meaning of the texts. In the old days texts and 
rituals had gone together. The same person was priest, teacher 
and seer. But when obscuration set in, even expert priests who 
performed these sacrifices did not quite realise the power or 
import of the sacred words they recited. The power disappeared, 
the light departed, what was left was but a mass of myth and 
ritual. 

This state of things could not last long, and a powerful 
revival set in, which is represented in our sacred literature by 
the Brahraanas and the Upanishads. The former had for their 
end mainly the conservation of the forms, while the latter aimed 
at revealing the soul of the Veda. With the Brahmanas we are 
not concerned in this essay. Their authors proceeded in their 
own way to fix and preserve the details of Vedic rites and rituals. 
The Upanishads followed another method. Their composers 
"sought to recover the lost or waning knowledge by meditation 
and spiritual experience”. The text of the Mantra became to 
them a starting point, a prop or a seed of thought. The 
sacrifice, to them, became more and more a useless and meaning- 
less survival. They concentrated themselves on the search after 
the Supreme Truth by meditation. No doubt they recovered 
the old truths, but they put them invariably in new forms. 
Even the mode of expression changed. The old symbolic 
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language, so characteristic of the Vedic mystic, tvas dropped in 
favour of a more philosophical style. The old "veil of concrete 
myth and poetic figure” was cast away. As Sri Aurobindo 
observes, their real work was to found Vedanta more than to 
interpret Veda. In time the Vcdic text became as obsolete as 
Vedic ritual to the new thinker of the Upanishadic period. The 
Master sums up his account of the period of transition by saying 
— “the Ages of Intuition were passing away into the first dawn 
of the Age of Reason.” 

"Upanishads, increasingly clear and direct in their language, 
became the fountain-head of the highest Indian thought.” 

But all this took time to accomplish itself. Buddhism had 
to come and declare an open revolt against the Vcdic sacrifices. 
Rational philosophy had to crystallise itself into various schools 
of thought, which acknotvledged the old scriptures in theory but 
brought in startling innovations by interpreting them freely on 
the basis of reason. Asceticism and renunciation got final hold 
of the Hindu imagination. Last came the Puranic revival. 
Language was still further simplified, new forms of religion arose 
to suit the new environments. As intuition had given place to 
rationalism, so in time rationalism gave place to conventionalism. 

To go back specifically to the Isha Upanishad, the subject of 
our essay, we have seen that it belongs to the earlier period of 
the Upanishadic Age, and is therefore to a large extent in touch 
with the outlook of the Vedic sage. In other words, though a 
Book of Knowledge, it is familiar with the time-honoured Book 
of Works. The last A-erse is taken directly from the Rig Veda 
and is an invocation to the Vedic God, Agni, expressing the 
seekers’ aspiration towards the supreme felicity. Not only Agni, 
but Surya and Matariswan of the Veda find prominent mention 
in this little book of eighteen verses. The Rishi takes for his 
key-note the fundamental unity of all beings and things, and 
deals with the whole problem of man’s life and work in relation 
to the Universe and to the Lord of the Universe. 

Certain things have, however, to be remembered about a 
book of this type. It was composed not to be read but heard, 
and heard only by people who had a general familiarity with 
the tenor of thought of the Rishis, and had even some personal 
spiritual experience. The ideas behind each verse are implicit 
rather then explicit. What reasoning there is, is suggested more 
than conveyed expressly by words. The Upanishad being a 
vehicle of illumination and not of instruction, the hearer 
proceeded from light to light, “confirming his intuitions and 
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\erifying by his experience”. There is very little room in it 
for logic as we know it, and what logic there is. is that which 
Sri Aurobindo calls elsewhere the logic of the Infinite. 

The commentary of the Master is couched in a language 
and style comprehensible to the modern mind. His object is 
avowedly “to present the ideas of the Upanishad in their 
completeness, underline the suggestions, supply the necessary 
transitions and bring out the suppressed but always implicit 
reasoning”. 

In the short space at our dispo.sal the best ivay for us is to 
proceed verse by verse and indicate the manner in which 
Sri Aurobindo has brought out the hidden meaning of each 
independently of all commentaries that have gone before. The 
first verse is — 

All this is for habitation by the Lord, whatsoever is 
individual universe of movement in the universe of 
motion. By that renounced thou shouldst enjoy ; 
lust not after any man’s possession. (1) 

Right at the start, God and the World arc brought face 
to face and their relations fixed. The whole universe and each 
object in it are mutable and transient. The Lord of the 
movement alone is immutable, stable and eternal. Each separate 
object is in truth the whole Universe, though in the movement 
they are contained and continent — Jagatyarn Jagat, movement 
in movement, world in world. The Lord, one and indivisible, 
abides in the sum and in the part. He is, in the language of 
the Gita, — ever undivided, yet ever 

appearing to be divided. The whole of Him is as completely 
present in the minutest speck of dust as in the vast Himalayan 
range. Who and what then is the individual? Sri Aurobindo 
says, he “partakes of the nature of the universal, refers back to it 
for its source of activity, is subject to its laws and part of 
cosmic Nature”. 

Yet man, essentially divine, perfect and free, seems to be 
imperfect, limited, and enslaved to Nature. He wants to possess 
and enjoy the world, but cannot because of his Ignorance and 
Egoism. He is blind and does not sec that each object, separate 
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though it appears, is only a frontal appearance of the Universe, 
only a wave of the one undivided ocean, — yet a wave that is the 
whole ocean. He does not see that he is one with all beings and 
all things, and is unable to enter into harmony with the 
universal. He desires to possess and enjoy, but as a separate 
being. This desire enslaves him and is the cause of all dis- 
harmony and dissatisfaction, pain and suffering. If he could 
but realise the one Divine in him he would not lust or desire, 
but inalienably contain, possess and enjoy. ’ Hence it is that in 
the second line the injunction of the Sage is. “By that renounced 
thou .shouldst enjoy’.’ Renunciation is the absolute condition of 
free enjoyment. But ivhat is this renunciation? The Master 
warns us that it is not “a moral constraint of self-denial or a 
physical rejection’’. It implies that the individual should realise 
absolute unity and not look upon any thing as an object of 
physical possession. Nothing should be looked upon as in the 
possession of another. There is no room for greed in this 
attitude. Realising the One Self in him, the individual possesses 
the world in the cosmic consciousness. He has no need for 
physical possession. In an infinite free delight in all things, 
desire vanishes. Desire and greed cannot stay where Ananda, 
the Bliss of the One, has entered. 

Man becomes free in his soul and yet lives in the world-. 
Does this freedom imply abstaining from works? On the 
contrary the second verse enjoins, — 

^ ^ ii r ii 

Doing verily works in this world one should wish 
to live a hundred years. Thus it is in thee and not 
otherwise than this ; action cleaves not to a man. (2) 

The word “Eva", "verily", in the first line is to be noted 
as laying stress on a life of action. The meaning is clearly 
“doing works indeed and not refraining from them.” Shankara 
reads “works” in the first line to mean Vedic sacrifices, but 
“action” in the second line to mean "evil action”. The whole 
verse is explained away as a concession to the ignorant, and it is 
stressed that the wise abstain from action and renounce the 
world. This rendering is obviously forced and unnatural, Sri 
Aurobindo says. 
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To understand the true meaning ^ve have to realise 
Braliman in his two aspects, the inactive Soul and the active Soul. 
The first verse has enjoined a realisation ol oneness with the 
Lord within. Here the Sage goes farther and says that in order 
to be free in your soul and yet live in the world you have to be 
one tvith the Active Brahman. The Lord expresses Him- 
self in the movement, and not merely to the Inactive Soul who 
is the silent witne.ss and enjoyer. In the Gita the Lord says, 

^ that is, He fulfils himself in the world by works, 

and conveys to Arjuna that he also is in the body for scli- 
fulfilment by action. In fact, tnan in the body cannot abstain 
from action, for he has to keep up his body. Moreover, even his 
inertia produces reactions in the universal movement. The 
idea that refraining from action brings about liberation of the 
soul is illusory. 

Action is shunned because it is feared that man becomes 
thereby a slave to desire, and to the energy behind the action. 
But if you see the Brahman within every object you cannot get 
entangled in desire. For then, you seek a delight in the Lord 
W'ithin and not in the thing which is but the outer husk. Like- 
wise, by getting behind the apparent world to the Soul hidden 
behind it you act with the freedom, of that Soul. Brahman is 
the Lord of the energy behind every action, and by realising 
unity with him, the energy cannot entangle you, your personal 
responsibility is at an end. Therefore, says the Sage, identify 
yourself with the Lord of the movement and not with the move- 
ment, and you are free from bondage. Action cleaves not to you. 

If you do not realise this, and in your ignorance interfere 
with the play of the One in the Many by abstaining from action, 
you go counter to the law of His manifestation. You become 
the slayer of the soul, and when .you pass away from this world 
you enter into a state of blind darkness. 'X'his is what the Rishi 
says in the third verse — 

^ 5RTJ II ? I) 

Sunless are those worlds and enveloped in blind 
gloom whereto all they in their passing hence resort 
who are slayers of their souls. (3) 

By death one does not go out of the movement but passes 
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into a state of consciousness other than that of this earth. This 
Slate may be dark or bright. The slayer of the soul enters the 
dark Sunless plane, while he that identifies himself with the 
Active Soul behind all things and all actions enters into the 
W'orlds of light and bliss. The idea of Sunless obscure planes 
and Sun-lit luminous planes is carried on, as we shall find, in 
some of the later verses. The Sun here is the Vedic god Surya 
who represents in the Veda the Divine illumination, the self- 
luminous Truth underlying all things. 

The next tivo verses (4-5) develop the idea of the first verse. 
I’lie essential unity of the unmoving Lord and the moving Crea- 
tion is amplified. Both are the one Brahman. 

51^. sirgspL i 
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^ sTTiTcr; ii k. n 

One unmoving that is swifter than Mind, That the 
Gods reach not, for It progresses ever in front. That, 
standing, passes beyond others as they run. In That 
the Master of Life establishes the Waters. (4) 

That moves and That moves not ; That is far and 
the same is near ; That is within all this and That 
is outside all this. (5) 

The first point that strikes one here is that the Isha 
Upanishad is opposed to Illusionism or exclusive Monism. The 
One is real, but so are the Many — the One pervades the Many. 
In the fourth verse here Brahman is the One unmoving. In 
the fifth It is that which moves and that vrhich moves not. The 
meaning is clear ; the Lord and the world are essentially one 
Brahman though they appear to be distinct. The Lord is the 
one Reality, stable and eternal ; stable because He is beyond 
Time and Space, eternal because He is ever in possession of all 
that was, is and will be. He transcends all causality and relati- 
vity, and is immutable. The stable one is swifter than mind 
and the gods cannot reach it. The world is a movement of the 
Divine Consciousness in Space and Time. Something much 
more puissant, swift and free than the mental consciousness 
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creates it. The gods are but cosmic powers that uphold the laivs 
governing the creation. These laws as well as these gods endure 
only as long as the tvorld endures. They control the progre.ssive 
movement in Space and Time, in fact they keep it up. There- 
fore it is that the Sage describes them as running in their course. 
But they cannot touch the Lord who is completely unaffected 
by his own movement, rvho is both Absolute and Iniinite. The 
gods run towards an imagined goal, but when they reach it 
they find that they have to go forward to a further realisation. 
And so on and on. They can never get to the Unknowable. 

The “others” in the fourth verse are all becomings in the 
^\'orld, Sann-hhvlani. They are in reality the One Brahman 
representing Itself in the separate Many. Their running in the 
course of Nature is merely a working out in time and space of 
something that Brahman already possesses. Hence it is said, — 
standing, It passes beyond others as they run. As Sri Aurobindo 
observes, “Everything is already realised by It as the Lord before 
it can be accomplished by the separate personalities in the 
movement.” 

In That the Master of Life establishes the Waters. Matari- 
stuan is the Vedic god Vayuj the Divine principle of Life which 
extends itself in Matter. A pas was explained formerly as works, 
but Sri Aurobindo does not accept that explanation. As 
accented in the text, it can only mean waters. In the Veda A pas 
has a very definite meaning ; it signifies the .sevenfold state of 
consciousness — Divine Being, Divine Conscious-Power or Will, 
Divine Bliss, Divine Truth, Mind, Life and Matter. This 
septuple principle is also called the seven streams flowing into or 
out of the Hrdya Samudra, the general Sea of Con.sciousncss 
in man. 

Brahman the Self-existent, the coascious and the blissful 
descends in his involution down into Matter, by way of Truth- 
Consciousness, Mind and Life. Into Brahman involved in 
Matter universal Life-Power pours itself as dynamic energy, and 
the ascent commences. This is the nature of the created world. 
The Seven Cosmic principles are co-cxistent in it eternally. The 
involution of the One in the Many and the evolution of the 
Many in the One make up the law of the cosmic Cycle. We 
thus see Brahman in all beings and things in the created universe 
as well as beyond it. It is individual, universal and transcen- 
dental, It is the Continent and the Indwelling Spirit of every- 
thing that we know of, small and great. It is near and yet far. 
To realise it is to become perfect and immortal. 

IQ.': 
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The next two verses relate to self-realisation — the Self in 
all, all in the Self, the Self that becomes all. 



!T II ^ II 
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But he who sees everywhere the Self in all existences 
and all existences in the Self, shrinlcs not thereafter 
from aught. (6) 


He in whom it is the Self-Being that has become all 
existences that are Becomings, for he has the perfect 
Knowledge, how shall he be deluded, whence shall 
he have grief who sees everywhere oneness? (7) 


All things in this tvorld, animate and inanimate, are un- 
stable and transient. But fundamentally and essentially they are 
the Self, Atman, Stable and Eternal. Phenomenally they appear 
many but really they are the one Self. Atman dwells in each 
of them and they are all in the Atman. When man realises the 
truth of this unity he shakes off the bonds of ignorance and 
egoism, he transcends the dualities. 

All Jugupsa, all shrinking, disappears as the Vision of all 
in the Self and the Self in all intensifies. Shrinking, like dislike, 
fear and hatred arises from division, from personal opposition to 
other beings. When these perversions of feeling cease to exist, 
perfect equality of the soul is realised. This is the import of 
the sixth verse. It should be noted, however, that all personal 
recoil must be got over, attraction as well as repulsion. If hatred 
and shrinking have to go, attachment and desire have to go as 
tvell ; for, these are all reactions of our limited self-formation. 
When we awaken to our true nature, and the Self in us goes out 
to embrace all creatures, there is complete harmony established, 
the human view gives place to the Divine view. But for this 
culmination it is not enough to have an intellectual vision only. 
One must become what one sees. And the whole inner life must 
be changed, all parts must consent to this realisation. To the 
atvakened Atman self-delusion cannot come. To one dwelling 
in the Ananda of the Lord sorrow is an impossibility. This is 

iq6 
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the meaning of the seventh verse. The synthetic ideal of this 
Upanishad, to embrace at one and the same time Vidya and 
Avidya, Birth and Non-Birth is implicit here in these two verses. 
The supreme realisation of the Rishi expressed in the ecstatic 
exclamation "I am He” in the, sixteenth verse is likewise fore- 
shadowed here. 

Under these verses, Sri Aurobindo has elucidated in brief 
the principal ideas of the Upanishads generally. But in the short 
space at our command we can barely refer to the main points of 
this elucidation. It is nece.ssary, however, that we should do at 
least that much to enable tire reader to understand the full 
import of the next verse and those that follow. 



It dll 

It is He that has gone abroad — ^That which is bright, 
bodiless, without scar of imperfection, without 
sinews pure and unpierced by evil. The Seer, the 
Thinker, the One who becomes everywhere, the Self- 
existent has ordered objects perfectly according to 
their nature from years sempiternal. (8) 

Brahman is one, one without a second — indeed, all is 
Brahman — It is identical not single, not numerically one. 

Oneness is the eternal truth, diversity is but a play of this 
oneness. In creating, the Lord does not make something out of 
nothing, or one tiring out of another. Creating is not a making 
at all but a becoming — a going abroad, a self-projection of 
Braliman. 

Numerically, the One and the Many are equally true of 
Brahman. The Many are representations in Chit, various and 
innumerable, of the Absolute. What the Absolute regards it 
becomes. Each individual is but Brahman himself in various 
forms taking part in the infinite play of the Divine Conscious- 
ness. To realise this is the aim of every seeker after the Truth. 
Realisation is immortality. 

The individual may identify himself entirely with the One, 
or he may regard himself eternally different from the One or 
he may look upon himself as one with it and yet different for 
ever. The reader will recognise in these three attitudes the 
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basis of Llic three systems. Monism, Dualism and qualified 
Monism. They appear contradictory, but arc really co-existent, 
and can be realised by an individual rising to Brahman con- 
sciousness. 

Our own mental consciousness cannot grasp the Absolute. 
The mind tries to realise It by the negative proce.ss of Neti, Neti. 
But the Brahman is not a void. It is very real and positive — 
real both as the One and as the Many. Still, ‘‘of all relations 
oneness is the secret base, not multiplicity. Oneness constitutes 
and upholds the multiplicity, multiplicity does not constitute 
and uphold the oneness.” 

Brahman representing Itself in the Cosmos as the Stable is 
Puriisha, representing Itself as the Motional is Prakriti. Cosmic 
life is the play of this Purusha and this Prakriti, Prakriti is the 
potver of the Purusha. She is Shakti, the Divine Maya, as con- 
ceived in the Upanishads. The lower or Al)ara Prakriti — Maya 
in the sense of magic or illusion — is a later conception. 

W^e have seen that our true self is Brahman — free, luminous, 
blissful, beyond time and space. The Atman represents itself in 
the creative consciousness in three states depending on the 
relations between God and Nature, — Akshara or the unmoving 
immutable, Kshara or the moving mutable and the Supreme or 
the Purushottania. The first reflects the changes and move- 
ments of Nature, the third stands back from these changes and 
movements, calm and pure, a witness. The Kshara enjoys the 
changes and divisions and duality and seems to be controlled 
by them. But iii truth He is not so controlled. Akshara is His 
hidden freedom. The Supreme Purushottania contains and 
enjoys both Stability and Motion, both Unity and Diversity, but 
is not limited by either of them. It is this Supreme Self, 
Paramatman, that the seeker has to realise in both Isha and 
Jagat. 

In the sevenfold movement of Nature, the Self represents 
itself in seven different ways. In the physical consciousness, the 
material being. In the vital consciousness, the vital being. In 
the mental con-sciousness, the mental being. In the supramental 
consciousness, the supramental being. 

In the consciousness proper to the Divine Beatitude, the 
all-blissful being. In the self-aware consciousness, the all-con- 
scious Soul, the all-powerful Will, the source and lord of the 
universe. In the consciousness of the Sat or the pure Existent, 
the pure divine Self. Man can live in any of these states, can 
be anything he wills from inert Matter to the pure Existent. 
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In ihe Vedanta the three lower planes are the Aparardha, 
the three highest are the Pardrdha, and in between them 
there is the plane dominated by the Divine Truth. The 
Nature o£ the upper half is the Para Prakriti, that of the lower 
is A para Prakriti. Immortality characterises the higher, while 
death characterises the lower half. 

When Man in the lower half realises Sachchidananda his 
mind is converted into supermind, Truth or Vijuana, his life 
into scif-atvare conscious Power, his body into the pure essence 
of Sat. If this cannot be done perfectly here on earth, the soul 
realises the truth in some other world, Sunlit and luminous, but 
has to return to the earthly body to complete the evolution. 
The Kena says in a famous verse ^ ST*! 

Sri Aurobindo is explicit on the point, — “a progressively perfect 
realisation in the body is the aim of human evolution.” 

Atman may remain self-contained apart from Its creation 
or It may embrace or possess it as its Lord. From the eighth 
%'erse it would appear that It does both these things at one and 
the same time. Atman is supramental but is reflected in the 
human mind. If the mind is pure, the reflection is clear and 
bright. But if it is impure and troubled, the reflection is 
obscure and distorted. On a disturbed surface pure Knowledge 
is reflected as the dualities of truth and error — ^pure Will as sin 
and virtue — pure Beatitude as pleasure and pain. Egoism and 
Ignorance create all this distortion, the Kshara Piirusha identi- 
fying himself with division, limitation and change. But with 
the vision of the One, distortion disappears, Knowledge, Will 
and Beatitude are reflected perfectly and Divine Truth lights 
up the .semi-obscure mind. 

We have already under verses 6 and 7 traced the stages by 
which the seeker realises the perfect Beatitude, active , and 
dynamic but delivered from the dualities of mortal existence. 

Now coming to the eighth verse we find that it opens with 
the phrase. He went abroad. Obviously then, the Upanishads 
do not teach us that the true Self is an impersonal and inactive 
Brahman only. In these scriptures Brahman is referred to as 
both It and He — as both Impersonal and Personal. In a 
g’eneral comprehensive way the Rishis often call the Brahman, 
That. But even then they mean and include the Lord of the 
world who creates, governs and destroys. Numerous instances 
can be found of this. The Upanishads, however, prefer to 
describe the Lord of creation as hkOj Deva and Purusha. The 
Lord who inhabits all mutable forms and who at the same time 
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holds them in his immutable SelE is He that went abroad. He 
is the all-pcr\’ading Purusha whom the Sage sees in the sixteenth 
vei'se, and cries out “the Puruiha there and there, He am I”. 
He is the Being that has become all Becomings. But what is 
the manner and nature of this becoming? The Rishi proceeds 
to unfold it. 

The Isha of the Vedanta is not a Personal God in the ordi- 
nary sense — a glorified human being. He is Sachchidananda — 
the Pure Existent, Self-aWare and All-Blissful — in His Self-delight 
becoming the universe. His Consciousness turns into Know- 
ledge and Force, Ilis Delight into Love. His awarene.ss and 
His delight, when intensive, is proper to the Silent Brahman ; 
when diffusive, to the active Lord. Thus it is clear that it is 
Brahman that becomes, and what He becomes is also the 
Brahman. ^ and g": arc ever tlie same. 

He that went abroad means He that extended himself in 
the Unit'erse. In this extension we have therefore two aspects, 
one of immutability, and another of mutability in time and 
space. The two aspects are different and yet mutally com- 
plementary. 

The Upanishad uses a string of neuter adjectives to express 
the Immutable Absolute, — “Bright, bodiless, without scar, with- 
out sinews, pure, unpierced by evil.” To express the same 
Absolute in relation to the created world it uses four masculine 
names, — "The Seer, the Thinker, the One who becomes every- 
where the Self-becoming.” The pure unraoving is the basis of 
the play of movement. He projects his immutable Self into 
the play. 

The Brahman is "bright” as a pure luminosity, unbroken 
by refractions, unmanifested in forms. The Force of the Brahman 
(Tapas) is contained and inactive. It is “bodiless”, that is, form- 
less, undivided, equal in all things. It is “without scar”, that is, 
perfect and flawless, untouched by the changes and movements 
of creation. Itself motionless, sempiternal. It is “without 
sinews” that is without nerves of force. It does not pour itself 
out in the dynamism of life. It is “pure, unpierced by evil". 
By its equality, by its inaction, the Soul remains ever free and 
ever pure. Sin and evil can find no place in Its eternal harmony. 
It is a witness of the play of Nature but takes no part in it. 

Ignorance separates the human mind, life and body from 
tlie light of Sachchidananda, and exposes man to sin and evil. 
But all the same, these forms of mind, life and body veiled in 
egoism are His, used by Him for His self-becoming. Essen- 
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lially the human soul is one with the Lord, In its complete- 
ness it knows this. But it assumes the lower term with its 
incompleteness and brings on itself pain and evil, suffering and 
death. Man’s inner self is untouched by all these trials which 
only affect the surface. When he realises the Truth in him 
and recovers his freedom, he can take his part in the movements 
of nature and yet not soil himself or suffer from the results of his 
acts. This is the meaning of qf in the second 

verse. He must visualise the calm and silent Self within him. 
"Tranquility for the soul, activity for the energy, is the balance 
of the divine rhythm in man.” 

Let us now examine the second line of the verse. Therein 
in some ten words the Rishi has compressed his whole concep- 
tion of creation. Creation is the becoming of the Lord, as we 
have seen. The totality of objects is that becoming. It is the 
Lord who has ordered them perfectly according to their own 
nature. But the Lord himself is his creation. Therefore it 
follows that each object in creation carries in itself the Law of 
its own being eternally. 

All objective existence is PurushotLama, the Self-existent, 
the Self-becoming, becoming by the force of the Real-Idea, the 
Vijndna within Him, Form and action correspond to this liea. 
What He visualises as the Kavi, what He conceives as the 
Manishi, that He becomes as the Paribhu. Thus, in innumer- 
able forms in Time and Space, the Lord projects Himself as the 
all-pervading Paribhu or Virdt. These three operations are one, 
though in the relative they appear consecutive. Every form or 
object holds in itself the law of its own being eternally. All 
relations in the totality are determined by the Lord, the Inhabi- 
tant of this Jagat. Let us understand this process of self- 
projection clearly again. We begin with the One, unmoving 
and immutable. As the Kavi or God in the Real-Idea, He 
visualises the Truth in its essence, possibility and actuality. 
As the Manishi or God in the Mind, He conceives. He takes his 
stand on possibilities. A state of plasticity, of the inter-action 
of the forces, intervenes. But this is only seemingly so ; for, 
behind the Thinker stands ever the Seer with his Divine vision. 
The conception of the Manishi eventuates in the formal becom- 
ing of the Paribhu. Vidya, the Knowledge of the One is lost 
in the knowledge of the Many, and the rule of Avidya is estab- 
lished, Separate Ego-sense becomes the order. From above, all 
this is seen in the full light of Sachchidauanda. But from 
below, man sees around him the rule of Ignorance in force, and 
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perceives the three principles of the process separately, not com- 
prehensively. In the evolution of Nature man is the first 
creature who is equipped to climb consciously and deliberately 
the arduous heights to the pure radiant Sat. But he must know 
that he has to start from the very bottom, from Avidya and 
division and death, and climb up to Vidya, unity and immorta- 
lity. In Sri Aurobindo’s beautiful words, — “He is the ego in 
the cosmos vindicating himself as the All and the Transcendent”. 
This brings us to the next three verses relating to Knowledge 
and Ignorance. 


^ 21 3 f^?n2Tt 11 g. II 
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Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the 
Ignorance, they as if into a greater darkness who 
devote tlicmselves to the Knowledge alone. (9) 

Other, verily, it is said, is that which comes by the 
Knowledge, other that which comes by Ignorance ; 
this is the lore we have received from the wise who 
revealed That to our understanding, (10) 

He who knows That as both in one, the Knowledge 
and the Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses beyond 
death and by the Knowledge enjoys Immortality. (11) 


We have not much to say on Vidya and Avidya, as most of 
the ground has been covered already. The Manishi accepted 
Avidya "in order to develop individual relations to their utmost 
.... and then through these individual relations come back 
individually to the knowledge of the One in all.” Man is not 
to accept exclusively either Vidya or Avidya, either the One or 
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the Many. In him the vSeer of the Real-Irlca is standing back, 
and the Thinker separated from the Seer has to set about as 
best he can in his semi-obscurity to regain his freedom. He 
must first look within and face the Divine Inhabitant who is 
ever seated behind the outward appearance of all things, and 
there in His effulgent light recover by the Knowledge of the 
One in the many the state of Immortality. This is man’s 
Sadhand. His bondage does not lie in living and acting in his 
human body, but in his persistent sense of egoistic separation. 
His shackles are of the mind, not of the body. His aim is to 
supersede the mind by the Supermind and not eschew action 
in the body. 

Purushottama is the Lord of both Vidya and Avidya, the 
twin powers of His Chit-Tapas, the two aspects of His Maya. 
Man, when he realises the one in all, the all in one, the all as 
the Becomings of the One, is no longer subject to Avidya because 
he has recovered his freedom in the Vidya. He has to achieve 
the supreme accord betw'een Knowledge and Ignorance. The 
purpose of the Lord in hjpi cannot be fulfilled by following 
either path exclusively. This harmony he trould achieve if he 
knows all in order to transcend all. By taking to the path of 
Vidya alone he is likely to enter into some special state and 
accept it for the whole, mistaking isolation for transcendence. 
If the ordinary man is ignorant by compulsion, the exclusive 
follower of Vidya remains ignorant by choice. He gets into a 
blind lane from which it is difficult to emerge. Therefore it is 
that the Rishi consigns him to a blinder darkness than the 
exclusive pursuer of the path of Avidya. For, though the latter 
enters into a state of greater and greater separation, a state of 
chaos, still for him there is reconstitution always possible, while 
from the attachment to Asat it is much more difficult to return 
to fulfilment. 

In either path, however, there are special gains. By Vidya 
one may attain to the state of the inactive Purusha tvho looks on 
but does not participate in the manifestation. This state may 
bring the seeker a calm plenitude and freedom from the dualities 
of life. But that is not the highest goal of man. His end is 
not to abide in the Silent one, but in the Supreme Purusha, — He 
who went abroad and upholds both the stable and the unstable 
as two modes of His Being. 

The pursuer of Avidya may attain to the status of a Titan 
or that of a god, say, Indra, the performer of a hundred sacrifices. 
Here, the individual is constantly enriched by all that the 
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Universe can give him, he enlarges his self far beyond that of 
man, but this also is not the goal of man. For though he has 
transcended human limits, no divine transcendence has come to 
such a man. For, be it remembered, the seeker has to transcend 
all limitations. It is not enough to transcend sorrow if he is 
still subject to joy. It is not enough to transcend the lower 
Prakriti but not the higher. Such a person will have to descend 
again to all that he had rejected and learn to make the right use 
of the trials and tribulations of human life. He who perceives 
the Lord in His integrality cannot be more attached to Vidya 
than to Avidya. This is the lore received from the ancients, 
as the Rishi says in the Tenth Verse. 

Man can then attain his goal only by the complete path, 
that is, by accepting both Vidya and Avidya at the same time 
by realising that they arc both necessary in the process of things. 
Neither could exist without the other ; Avidya subsists because 
Vidya supports and embraces it ; Knowledge depends upon 
Ignorance for the preparation of the human soul and for its 
progi’ess towards the ultimate unit^ The office of Knowledge 
is not to destroy Ignorance as something that ought never to 
have been, but rather to uphold it, draw it towards itself and 
help it to deliver itself progressively. The second line pf the 
Eleventh Verse says that the seeker crosses beyond death by the 
Ignorance and by the Knowledge enjoys immortality, in other 
words “by Avidya fulfilled man passes beyond death, by Vidya 
accepting Avidya into itself he enjoys immortality”. This line 
will be better understood when we have gone over the next three 
verses relating to Birth and Non-Birth. It need only be mentioned 
here that immortality does not mean survival of the ego after 
the dissolution of the body. The ego can certainly continue 
thereafter. The self which is unborn and undying, undoubtedly 
exists after tlie body goes, just as it had existed before the body 
was born. Immortality, then, means the consciousness that 
transcends birth and death, that is beyond all bondage and 
limitation, is free and blissful. 

Even when this immortality has been achieved, however, 
the work of the individual is not over. He has yet to fulfil the 
Lord’s rvork in creation. What he has realised himself he has to 
help others to realise. He could of course do this from, some 
other plane, but, as Sri Aurobindo says, “Birth in the body is 
the most close, divine and effective form of help which the 
liberated can give to those . . , -still . . . bound.” 
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The next three verses relate to Birth and Non-Biith. 
5r^f55r i 
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Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after 
the Non-Birth, they as if into a greater darkness who 
devote themselves to the Birth alone. (12) 


Other, verily, it is said, is that which comes by the 
Birth, other that which comes by the Non-Birth ; this 
is the lore we have received from the wise who 
revealed That to our understanding. (13) 

He who knows That as both in one, the Birth and 
the dissolution of Birth, by the di.ssolution crosses 
beyond death and by the Birth enjoys Immortality, (14) 


The Illusionist would say that. Birth is a play of ignorance 
and that it cannot subsist ^ong with entire Knowledge. In 
the above verses the Upanishad flatly contradicts this. He who 
follows Non-Birth exclusively is destined to pass into blind 
gloom, but into a still greater gloom will he pass who follows 
Birth alone. Either path could be followed wdth some advantage 
but cannot bring fulfilment to the human being. The complete 
path is that of him who accepts birth and dissolution at one and 
the same time. 

Exclusive attachment to Non-Birth leads to a dissolution, 
into chaos 'or into the Void. This state is not one of transcend- 
ence, but one of annulment. From existence to non-existence 
— a state of ignorance, and not of release. 

Exclusive attachment to Birth in the body implies an 
unending round of births in the lower forms of egoism, without 
issue, without release — an undoubtedly worse state than the 
former. ' 
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Still there is some good in these extreme paths. Man can’ 
lollo'w Non-Birth as the goal of Birth and a higher existence, 
and enter into the Silent Brahman or into the freedom of the 
Non-Being. Likewise he can pursue Birth as a means of progress 
and self-enlargement, and enter into a fuller life which may 
prove to be a stepping-stone to the final goal. 

But neither is man’s true goal. Neither can bring him the 
perfect good unless it is completed by the other. Brahman is 
both Birth and Non-Birth just as It is both Vidya and Avidya. 
If the Soul is to be freed from its absorption in Nature, man 
must participate in the pure Unity of the God behind. So 
freed, the Soul then identifies itself with the Supreme Purusha, 
and the necessity for birth ceases. The attachment to Birth is 
at an end, but the freedom of becoming remains. 

Thus is ego dissolved. There is no attachment to birth 
and the soul crosses beyond death. Released from attachment 
it accepts becoming in the Lord’s way and enjoys immortality. 

The Sage thus reiterates the injunction of the second verse, 
liberated from all egoism, man accepts the world as the mani- 
festation of the Atman and engages in Karma as He Himself 
has done. Man then realises how the Lord has gone abroad 
and unrolled this great and intricate world as the Kavi, the 
Manishi, and the Paribhu, how the Swayambhu has determined 
eternally all things in their own nature. This determination 
works through His double aspects of Vidya and Avidya, of Birth 
and Non-Birth. The human soul develops in the multiplicity, 
in the play of the ignorance, and then returns to the Knowledge 
and by that Knotvledge enjoys immortality, in this life, Ihaiva. 

As Sri Aurobindo sa’ys, "this immortality is gained by the 
dissolution of the limited ego and its chain of births into the 
consciousness of the unborn and undying, the Eternal, the Lord, 
the ever-free. In short, man has to accept life in order to 
transcend it. The soul is really not in bondage, thoii^gh in 
Nature it appears to be so. But it is not aware of this in its 
egoistic obscurity. It has to be truly conscious to realise that 
it is eternally free. By this consciousness, by this Light, does it 
cross beyond death and enjoy immortality. 

The next two verses come under the heading of the Worlds 
— Surya — 
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The face of Truth is covered with a brilliant golden 
lid; that do thou remove, O Fosterer, for the law 
of the Truth, for sight. (15) 

O Fosterer, O Sole Seer, O Ordainer, O illumining 
Sun, O power of the Father of Creatures, marshal thy 
rays, draw together thy light ; the Lustre which is thy 
most blessed form of all, that in Thee I behold. The 
Purusha there and there, He am L (16) 


Two questions that arise here are whether there are other 
worlds after death and whether a man after dissolution of the 
body is reborn, here or elsewhere. In the third verse the Rishi 
has spoken of dark worlds into which the slayers of the soul 
pass. Likewise, verses 9 and 12 speak of worlds of blind gloom 
and of even greater gloom. Sri Aurobindo says that it makes 
no difference whether the Upanishad refers to dark worlds or 
dark states of consciousness. We have already seen that in the 
Upanishadic conception a world is only a condition of conscious 
being. The individual soul after death must either disappear 
into Nature, merge itself in the Creator or continue to exist in 
an organisation of consciousness other than that of this earth, 
other than those which are proper to embodied life. These are 
the other worlds, the worlds after death. 

After the dissolution of the body the soul can be born in 
another body on earth, can smvive in other states, or enter into 
immortality beyond birth and death. Here a clear distinction 
is indicated. As Sri Aurobindo points out, "the two former 
conditions appertain to becoming; Immortality stands in the 
Self, in the Non-Birth, and enjoys the Becoming”. Rebirth in 
a terrestrial body is not explicitly mentioned in the Upanishad 
but is implied, specially in the seventeenth verse. 

Re-birth in a better life here is not, however, offered to the 
seeker by the Upanishad. To be bound to birth and death is 
a sign that the mental being is dwelling in Avidya. But it is 
earthly life itself that offers the means of liberation from 
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bondage by one-ness with the Atman. When that one-ness has 
been realised, the free soul may return to birth, not for its otvn 
sake but for that of the Lord of the World, 

Likewise, the Upanishad does not hold forth any reward 
of beatitude in a heaven above. There is no doubt an interval 
between death and re-birth. During this period the soul dwells 
in states or worlds above, favourable or unfavourable to its 
further development. These worlds are either sunlit or sunless, 
cither bright or gloomy. The one favours self-enlargement, the 
other self-distortion. This is the Vedantic conception of Heaven 
and Hell. It should be remembered, however, that life in 
heaven or in hell is, like the life on earth, a means and not an 
end. They facilitate or retard the soul’s progress towards 
realisation. This realisation or transcendence is the true goal. 
But, it should be inderstood, transcendence does not mean 
rejection of that which is transcended. Self-extinction can never 
be the aim of a true seeker. This is where the Upanishad is 
near its Vedic roots. Early Vedic thought believed all life, all 
birth and death, all the worlds, to be here in the embodied 
human being. This thought, the Master remarks, has never 
quite passed out of Indian philosophy. But later thought has 
laid greater and greater stress on asceticism and renunciation. 

The Rishi now proceeds to indicate the two lines of 
knowledge and action which lead to the supreme vision 
(Dristaye in verse 15) and the divine felicity (Raye in verse 18) 
in the form of invocations to Suiya and Agni, the two gods 
of the Veda representing Divine Truth and Divine Will 
respectively. 

It is necessary to go over the Vedic conception of the seven 
worlds,^igain in order to understand fully the place and function 
of Surya, 

Spirit is Sat-chit-ananda i.e., pure Existence, pure in Self- 
awareness and pure in Self-delight. The terms arc three in one. 
Sat is Chit, and Chit is Ananda. This Spirit is one, but is 
capable of infinite becoming by His Chit-Tapas — His conscious 
Force, His Will. The becoming of the Spirit is a septuple 
range, a sevenfold scale — ^three upper worlds, three lower worlds 
and one in between. The upper are the worlds of the Spirit— 
Satyaloka where Tapas energy dwells on Sat, Tapoloka where 
Tapas dwells in Chit and Janaloka where it dwells on Ananda. 
In these Lokas unity and multiplicity have not been separated. 
All is in all, each in all and all in each, inlrerently — ^whole 
consciousness is self-luminous. The light of Surya is lost in die 
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radiant one-ness o£ the Lord. This luminous oneness is Surya’s 
most blessed form of all ^ I 

The lower half consists of three worlds dominated by the 
three principles of Matter, Life and Mind. Bhurloka the world 
of formal becoming, Bhuvarloka that of free vital becoming and 
Swarloka that of free mental becoming. Here the Sun’s rays 
are imprisoned in the night of inconscicnce or broken up, 
reflected from or received in limited centres. 

Between the Upper and Lower halves is the intermediate 
world of Divine Truth — called Maharloka or the world of large 
consciousness. It is founded on infinite Truth. Here the 
multiplicity of the lower worlds always refers back to the 
essential unity of the worlds of the Spirit. Its principle is 
Vijnana or Real-Idea. It sees at one and the same time the 
form as well as the being behind the form, and “therefore carries 
with it always the knowledge of the Truth behind the form”. 
Its nature is Dristi— the supra-mental vision. This Gnosis is the 
Vedic Truth, the self-vision and all-vision of Shrya. 

The face of this radiant Truth is covered with a golden lid, 
at least so it appears to the human mind. Man is a mental 
being, and his sight is made up of his mental concepts and 
percepts. The mind sees only the outer form of a thing, not 
the Dweller in the form. 

The concepts of the mind are brilliant enough, but till 
they are replaced by the self-vision of SOrya man cannot atrive 
at the true Truth. That is why the Rishi is calling upon the 
Sun to remove the lid, golden though it be, and disclose the 
Law of the Truth. 

Man carries in his mind, limited and semi-obscure as it is, 
the seed of the supreme Truth which inspite of so many 
obstacles, inspite of all the differentiation and division, is ever 
leading him .slowly along the path to realisation. The Sage 
wishes to hasten the pace and invokes the intervention of Surya. 

He meditates on the Sun in his many aspects and prays to 
him to marshal his rays and to draw together his light. Surya 
is Pushan, the fosterer who enlarges man’s limited being into 
an Infinite Consciousness. He is the sole Seer who sees oneness 
in multiplicity and who gives man his own Self-vision, All-vision. 
He is Yama the ordainer who governs man’s actions by the Law 
of the Truth. He is Prajapati, the Lord who is the Being 
behind all becomings and who at the same time far exceeds his 
own becoming. 
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The radiant vision opens the seer’s eyes. The rays of the 
Sun distorted, broken, and disordered in the divided mind are 
cast in the right order and relation and drawn together to 
disclose the Supreme Truth. The seer secs the Purushottama 
in all beings and in ecstasy, cries out, “The Purusha there and 
there. He am I”. He has seen the One who is All and who 
transcends the All. 

But in Immortality both consciousness and life are included. 
Knowledge is incomplete without action — Chit without Tapas. 
By the door of the Sun, Suryadvarena, the Sage has reached full 
consciousness. He now invokes Agni, the Force or Will of the 
Divine. 


^ ^ ^ FR fsi 5JT?: [M'S II 





II II 


The Breath of Things is the immortal Life, but of 
the body ashes are the end. Om! O Will, remember, 
thal which was done remember? O Will, remember, 
that which was done remember. (17) 


O god Agni, knowing all things that are manifested, 
lead us by the good path to the felicity ; remove from 
us the devious attraction of Sin. To thee corapletest 
speech of submission we would dispose. (18) 


Man’s mind being cramped and narrow, his action is, in 
Sri Aurobindo’s words, “crooked, many-branching, hesitating and 
fluctuating in its impulsion and direction”. But as his mind is 
not wholly dark, and as there is in him always a seed of truth, 
he stumbles, gropes and beats about among untruths in search 
of truth, puts the fragments of his conceptions and perceptions 
together to form some kind of totality to guide him in his 
action. As he is constituted, he is unable to walk by himself on 
the straight path to felicity. 

When by the door of the Sun the Sage has had a vision of 
the Truth, he refuses to be tossed about any longer by sin and 
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error, suffering and falsehood. He calls on the Divine Will for 
guidance — the Will that knows all. He prays to Agni “Thou 
knowest all, lead me by the straight path to felicity. Show me 
the crookedness of the path of sin”. 

By the light of Surya, he has learnt to discriminate between 
his life and his body. He affirms boldly that the body is subject 
to dissolution, ashes arc its end, but the breath of Life is 
immortal. This Life-principle is Vayu or Matariswan of the 
Veda who has already been visualised in verse 4. He it is who 
calls down the Divine Will from the upper regions into the 
realm oi mind, life and body. The body is but an outer tool. 
Immortal man must not identify himself with it. Birth and 
death are powers of the body, not of life. Matariswan runs 
through our successive bodily existences like a thread, and 
maintains our action from life to life. But the presiding deity 
is not Mataristvan, but Agni — not Life-principle, but Will. 
This Will is Kratu of the seventeenth verse, the power behind 
the act. It is the energy of consciousness. Man, owing to his 
limitations, uses but imperfectly his consciousness. He lives 
from hour to hour, aided by his imperfect faculty of memory. 
The Upanishad solemnly invokes the Will to remember the 
thing done, so as to be conscious of the mystery of becoming, 
and thus guide what he calls his destiny. Man will then no 
longer be like a rudderless boat tossed about by currents and 
winds, but will be able to guide effectively his future course. 
His mental Will, Kratu, will then become the Will of the 
Divine, Agni. 

For this -he has to submit unreservedly to the Divine Will 
and make a complete surrender to it. This the Sage does by 

the closing phrase, I IRIT I 

Knowledge of the Supreme Lord and submission to Him 
are the tw'o golden keys that open the shining gates of Im- 
mortality. The gates arc now open. The Seer, released from 
bondage by the radiant rays of the Sun, guided by the divine 
Fire, is able to reach the summit of his evolution, and to fulfil 
'the Lord in his now divinised mind, life and body. Realisation 
is complete. A divine centre has been created. 

Such is the Siddhi of the Sage of the Upanishad. Today 
the cycle is complete, and we know that what the Seer realised 
will now in a new age be realised by the whole of humanity 
awakened to the realisation of Supreme Unity, 
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(2)* 

— EVOLUTION OF WORDS AND MANTRA — 

By Birendrakishore Roy Chowdhury 


Men express their thoughts and experiences through speech. 
So the words and speech of men are usually regarded as an easy 
means of communication. But what is expressed in speech or 
writing is only the gross practical part of the word. The form 
o£ the word that we see ordinarily is only its most external form. 
There are hidden in the world, behind this gross external form, 
many great truths, and they can only be discovered by deep 
sddhand. In all the great spiritual disciplines of the world there 
is, in some form or other, a hint about the mystery of Vdk or 
Shabda (sound). In India the original power of Shabda was 
discovered in Mantravidya or Science of Mantra. Indian Mantra- 
vidya is like a vast ocean. We shall deal with the subject here 
briefly and simply and shall also try to understand in what light 
Sri Aurobindo has seen the Science of Mantra. 

Inspite of all its efforts, history has not yet been able to 
ascertain definitely how language appeared in the history of 
mankind. Scientists arc of opinion that when man from the 
barbarous and animal condition first saw the light of civilisation, 
the words used by him were very few in number.. When man 
was little more than an animal in human form, he could, like 
other animals, utter only a very few sounds, and could not speak 
any other word. Often at that time he made efforts to express 
himself through gestures. At first the names only of a few 
things were created, and the use of particular sounds to denote 
particular objects began. Slowly the number of these sounds 
increased and language began to be created. 

We find a tradition in the Bible and a few other Scriptures 
that in the beginning mankind had only one language. But 


* For the first part of the article oa this subject see pp, 72*88 of the pre- 
vious volume. 
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Science does not find any evidence that at the beginning human 
civilisation originated in one place. Probably fifteen thousand 
years ago tliere was the evidence of the existence of man all 
over the globe. At that time men lived in different parts of 
the earth and evolved different characteristics. Certain general 
characteristics of men also appeared at that time. On account 
of differences in country, climate and surroundings men of 
white, black, brown and other complexions also appeared at the 
same time. Either in some one place the original ancestors of 
all mankind first appeared, and then their increasing progeny 
spreading over different countries acquired different forms in 
different climes ; or, at the very beginning, different types of men 
appeared in different parts of tlie earth ; scientists have not yet 
arrived at any definite conclusion in this respect. If it be a fact 
that mankind had its origin in one particular place on the earth 
and one race had first evolved one language, then only tlie 
pre-historic existence of a universal language spoken of in the 
Bible can be accepted. But scientific investigation has not yet 
found any specific evidence of this. 

It is probable that the centres of human habitation were at 
first only in two or three mainlands ; there arose two or three 
original languages. Two or three main strains of the original 
human race spread into different countries, and their progeny 
living in many centres developed many languages. But among 
all these many languages we can find the stuff of two or three 
original ones, — each original language has influenced the develop- 
ment of its own branches. Of course, this conclusion of scientific 
investigators may not be true in all respects, because we are still 
in the primary stage of the science of langu^e ; it has not yet 
gone beyond its infancy like other branches of physical science. 

Investigation into the gradual development of different 
ancient civilisations reveals also the line which the development 
of language has followed. Some races like the Chinese did not 
at all feel the necessity of an alphabet in the use of words and 
sounds. Most other peoples have made use of the alphabet. In 
the development of writing the contribution of Sumerian and 
Egyptian civilisation is not inconsiderable. If we look at the 
development of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mongolian and 
various modern languages, beginning from the most ancient 
languages of the Aryans, Sumerians, Egyptians and other ancient 
races, we can discover the conditions and the law of the develop- 
ment of language. It does not require much effort to see 
that word-sotmds have not been formed haphazardly by the 
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imagination of men — there is a natural organic law and system 
in their development. 

Thus Sri Aurobindo wrote in The Secret of the Vedas, which 
appeared serially in the Arya: “My researches first convinced 
me that words, like plants, like animals are in no sense artificial 
products, but growths — living growths o£ sound with certain seed- 
sounds as their basis.” (Chapter V). In another place he writes: 
“Whatever may be the decijcr nature of speech, in its outward 
manifestation as human language, it is an organism, a growth, 
a terrestrial evolution” (ibid.). Words are a part of the natural 
development of human nature. In the use of words we find an 
indication of the formation of a man’s mind ; but man’s mentality 
also is a part of Nature. As all things in Nature are subject to 
the laws of uniformity and causation, so man’s mind also is 
shapetl according to the law of causality ; the psychology of man 
does not follow his caprice or any mental rules framed by him ; 
like the bodily formation of man, his mental formation is also 
determined according to a natural law and develops gradually. 
It is not true that the mass of words and sounds constituting a 
language have been invented by the imagination of men or that 
men have by mutual consultation determined words and their 
significances for the convenience of communication. There is a 
natural evolution of sounds and words. We find that the voice 
of a particular species of animal is uniform in all the members 
of the species — it is the natural utterance of that kind of animal 
and that depends on the vocal .system of that species. There 
are also .sounds naturally uttered by the human throat — with 
the development of the mentality, these natural sounds also 
develop and become clearer ; with the many-sided development 
of the mind these sounds develop into words, sentences and 
language. In this way men brought up in different climates and 
countries naturally develop different kinds of language. So it 
is said that the original condition of all languages was natural 
and spontaneous. 

Sri Aurobindo has .said: “It (speech) contains indeed a 
constant psychological element and is therefore more free, 
flexible, consciously self-adaptive than purely physical organisms. 
. . . But law and process exist in mental, no less than in material 
phenomena in spite of their more volatile and variable appear- 
ances. Law and process must have governed the origins and 
developments of language,” {Ibid, Chap. V). It is true that the 
development of the mind does not follow a fixed and a too rigid 
law like the body, still there is a law of the subtler and conscious 
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development of the mind, and that law also is natural. The 
mental processes of man are also formed out of Nature, and 
words have naturally come into existence and developed as a 
medium of the expression of those processes. For example, 
when the human infant cries as soon as it is horn, the cUivani 
(sound) that comes out of its throat is always of the same kind. 
Moreover, every child calls its mother by the .sound “Ma”, it 
rises spontaneously from its throat. The relation of the child 
with its mother is naturally expressed by the sound “Ma”. The 
child recognises its mother first of all ; then the more it makes 
its acquaintance with the world and with other people, the more 
it tries to exprc.ss it in various sounds. A little close observation 
shows that there is a general uniformity in the natural utterances 
of infants. As infants grow into adults in the course of natural 
development, so also primitive peoples have turned into cultured 
humanity following a natural course of development. The 
evolution of the human languages is only a history of the evolution 
of the racial mind and its natme. An investigation into this 
history shows that the mind of man was at first bound to the 
external .senses and sense-experiences. The centre of the sen.se- 
experiences of man lies in his brain and the nervous system ; so 
the main functions of the primitive mind were to have external 
experiences and to respond to them The original language of 
man was nothing more than a natural by-product of the actions 
and reactioas of his nervous system. The late Sir John Woodrofle 
observed in his book, The Garland of Letters : “Physiologically 
each single vibration acting on the ear, nerves and brain centres, 
produces a single pulse of agitation, a single nerve-shock, just as 
a single lap on the door produces a single shock and this again 
a single sound. This single pulse of brain excitement ought to 
produce a single pulse of feeling, a feeling stem or feeling 
element,” . . . (Chapter IX). It is obvious that this feeling 
element of the primitive man is confined within his nervous 
system. So Sri Aurobindo also has said: ". . . . The factor 
which presided over the development of language w'as the 
association by the nervous-mind of the primitive man of certain 
general significances. . . . The process of the association was 
also in no sense artificial but natural, governed by simple 
and definite psychological laws."* 

Thus the natural language of man originated from his 
primitive nature ; that was the language of the natural reaction? 

* The Secret of the Vedas, Chapter V. 
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rising from the external touches of Nature. Varnamala or the 
letters of the alphabet and what Sri Aurobindo has called the 
"seed-sounds” or Vija Shabda were born in this way. The letters 
of the alphabet are the original stuff of all the sound-symbols in 
the Tantric sddhand j but the importance of the alphabet as the 
original stuff of language also has been recognised by most 
peoples. The alphabet arose from the different places and 
movements of vocal utterance. The guttural, labial, dental and 
other original sounds associated, with particular places formed 
the alphabet. Sir John Woodroffe observe.s: “This subject of 
the Varnas occupies an important place in the Tantra-Shastras in 
which it is sought to give a practical application to the very 
ancient doctrine concerning Shabda. The letters are classified 
according to their places of pronunciation such as gutturals, 
labials, dentals and so forth. The lips, mouth and throat form a 
pipe or musical instrument which being formed in various ways 
and by the aid of the circumbient air produces the various sounds 
which are the letters of the Alphabet The vowels are con- 

tinuous sounds formed by varying the size of the mouth cavity.” 
(The Garland of Letters, Chapter VI). 

When the child calls its parents as “Ma” or “Baba” it 
pronounces spontaneously the different letters of the alphabet ; 
the primitive men also in their attempt to communicate different 
kinds of nervous experiences created unknowingly many letters 
of the alphabet. From these arose the seed-sounds or Vija 
Shabdas. The original iseed-roots developed out of those seed- 
sounds. The meaning of these root-words was not limited to 
any particular objects, they signified particular movements of 
Nature, particular qualities or classes. Of course these primary 
root-words were very few in number, and they gave expression to 
the primary nervous experiences of men. Sri Aurobindo has 
dealt with this subject comprehensively in The Secret of the 
Vedas: "Out of these seed-sounds develop a small number of 
primitive root-words . . . they tvere rather the vocal equivalents 
of certain general sensations and emotion-values. It was the 
nerve and not die intellect which created speech ... in con- 
sequence, the word generally was not fixed to any precise idea. 
It had a general character or quality (guiia) which was capable 
of a great number of applications . . . And this guna and its 
result it shared with many kindred sounds.” (Chapter V.) 

At the first stage of evolution the mind of man was limited 
to the physical and vital experiences and needs. All the 
experiences of the body and the life were centred in the actions 
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of the nervous system. Only when men rose to the second stage 
of evolution they began to cultivate properly their intellectual 
faculties. Then men learned to understand every thing by 
throwing the light of the intellect on his senses, on all his 
experiences and surroundings, and then the specific form of 
every object became clear to his mind. It is through the dis- 
pensation of Nature that the primitive men, immersed in the 
sense-life, awoke into mental intelligence and learned to com- 
prehend the laws of the mutual relations of the senses and their 
objects. He gradually came to understand the class to which 
any particular object belonged and also the specific characteristics 
of different classes. It was at that time that the w'ords of mankind 
increased in number and its language tvas created. A study of 
the evolution of the Sanskrit language shows that in primitive 
times men used root-words similar in quality but having many 
significances ; but as intellectual discrimination developed, the 
use of words also changed with it and they became fixed, well- 
defined and clear in significance. Man thus awakened the in- 
tellectual mind out of the physical and the vital mind — the 
primitive language, born out of nervous vibrations was chastened 
and reformed in the light of intellectual discrimination and thus 
was created the "Sanskxat" language. The term ".Sanskrita” 
means reformed and chastened — ^it is a natural “Samskara” bom 
out of intelligence and genius. That is why Sri Aurobindo 
observed: “The intellectual use of language has developed by 
a natural law out of the sensational and emotional.” {The Secret 
of the Vedasj Chapter V.) Of course this reformation was at one 
time carried out in all civilised tongues — Greek, Latin and other 
ideal languages are instances of this ; but the evolution and the 
gradual reformation of words has nowhere been so clearly evident 
as in the Indian Aiyan Sanskrit language. But taking a broad 
view, we can see the same law operating in all languages 
of all civilisations. In the languages which arc predominantly 
intellectual, the thoughts of men express themselves through 
description, analysis, classification, judgment and such other 
mental activities. Often thoughts instead of arising simultan- 
eously with the perception of objects arise as after-construction 
as a memory of the objects ; it is then that thought and language 
are created. In the creation of language men use natural names 
and sounds as well as artificial and imaginative ones. In the 
naming of natural things and qualities primitive natural names 
are found in all languages — ^all these words are class-names ; but 
when men give particular names to the individuals belonging to 
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a class, these become imaginative and artificial. Thus Manusha 
or “Man” signifies the human race. It agrees with the primitive 
word ; but such names as Rama, Jadu, Bepin refer to particular 
individuals belonging to the human race — these names are 
artificial and imaginative. As many such individual names are 
found in the language which are shaped by the intellect, so new 
coi^ound words are also continually formed out of particular 
prnRitive words — in all languages the creation and assumption 
of new words is accomplished with the help of the intellect. In 
this way thoughts are given form with the help of natural and 
artificial words and names in every language. It is the aim of 
all human thought to describe things and to determine their 
qualities and mutual relations — Slanguages are the mediums of 
this thought. The creations of the thought-world lead to the 
evolution of language. And it is only when thought develops 
in the human mind that man rises from the state of involution 
in nervous physical and vital experiences and grows into 
tlioughtful and cultured beings regulated by the mind and the 
reason. The mass of words spoken and written by such men 
are known as language. But this evolution of human words and 
language has not stopped with thought, it has gone far beyond 
thought. It is rather surprising that at the very first stage of 
history men suddenly discovered a higher evolution of words. 
When on one side uncultured men were trying to give expression 
to their natural and physical experiences through words, at that 
very time on another side the ancient Rishis or illumined seers 
of the world received supernatural divine truths and truth- 
experiences and gave rhythmic expression to them through 
divine Mantras- These truths are unthinkable, they are far 
above thought, imagination and mental intelligence. The 
ancients experienced these truths with the help of supra- 
intellectual intuition. They gave form to intuition with the 
help of the Mantra. The Mantras are the language above 
thought and above mental intelligence. 

The ancients said that these Mantras were not composed by 
any one — they had only been discovered through spiritual 
experience ; they even said that the creation of the world 
became possible from these impersonal Mantras, 

How can the creation of the world proceed from words? 
To physical science such statements are a riddle. But if we look 
at the matter without any bias, we can see the underlying truth. 
Science has shown that the world of sense-experience is born out 
of ether. Ether is full of the vibrations of an unseen Energy, 
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it is this Energy that through different vibrations has resulted in 
this world. But where there is Energy and the movement of 
Energy, sound also must be there. A motionless thing is silent, 
but as soon as there is movement there inevitably comes in the 
quality of sound. As we cannot see the form of this unseen 
Cosmic Force with our gross eyes, so we cannot hear the sound 
of the movement of this Energy with our gross ears ; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the movement of sound accom- 
panies this movement of energy. There cannot but be sound 
vibrations in all creation and creative movement in the universe. 
It is for this reason that the ancient Greeks said that there was 
a music going on in the movement of the stars and planets — 
this they called the Music of tire Spheres. 

Though we cannot hear these dhvnnis or sounds by our 
physical ears, they can be heard by the subtle ear in Yogic 
experience. Science, engaged in the search for all facts and 
principles of the universe with the help of instruments and 
logical reasoning, has arrived today at the limit of its investiga- 
tions ; it is realising that perceptual experience cannot give any 
inmost truth. Thus a time is coming when Science, realising 
its limitations, will have to approach the Yogis for the direct 
experience of truth. 

Though the Rishis and seers of ancient times made no 
extensive investigations of the physical world and had no 
elaborate instruments for that purpose, they perceived many 
subtle truths through Yogic experience. They had this direct 
realisation of truth through intuition gained by Yoga. It was as 
a result of this kind of realisation that they said that the world 
was created from the Word, from the Mantra. That there can 
be a sound or dhvani of the vibration of the unseen power 
creating the world, we can easily understand — ^but what has that 
got to do with the Mantra? This aspect of the matter requires 
some consideration. 

It is laid down in the Scriptures that Brahma created the 
world from the Veda — the ordinary man will understand this to 
mean that at one time the great-grand father Brahma recited the 
Vedic Mantras and immediately the world Tvas created from top 
to bottom. Such stories may delight children ; so Western 
scholars regard this account as old .superstition or fanciful 
imagination of the ancients to entertain the minds of the 
illiterate rustic people. But instead of taking this conception 
only at its face^value, its easy outward sense, we should find out 
the real truth at which it aims. Somebody created the world by 
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repeating the Vedic Mantras or the Mantras resounding by them- 
selves gave birth to the earth and the heavens — such statements 
of the matter would indeed appear like Puranic fables. But 
from the philosophical point of view this conception is not so 
facile or ridiculous. 

Many systems of Indian Philosophy have held the view that 
the Veda was born at the beginning of creation and that the 
Veda consists of impersonal Mantras. The production of sound 
simultaneously with the movement of the creative energy is 
natural ; but this movement is conscious, and the sound produced 
by this movement is associated with meaning and conception. 
These impersonal conceptual sounds were naturally born simul- 
taneously with the movement of creation ; afterwards objects 
were produced. Veda is conceptual word, and things are the 
Artha (objects) of that word or Shabda. It is from this point of 
view that it is said that the universe originated from the Veda. 
We shall further understand the real meaning of this statement 
if we give attention (o the word “Veda”. “Veda” means know- 
ledge. The knowledge of the world and the transcendent is 
Veda. In the Veda all knowledge had been given through the 
natural seed-names of the known objects. Physical science cannot 
see any knowledge or conscious action behind the whole universe 
— the scientists think that at first an inconscient force created the 
material world ; afterwards came vague feelings of pleasure and 
pain in plants, sense-experience in animals and finally mind, 
intellect, discernment and knowledge in men. In matter, first, 
the vibration of life appeared in plants and animals ; afterwards, 
mind and mental reasoning appeared in man — this is the account 
of the evolution of knowledge given by Western Physical Science. 
But the ancient seers and philosophers have held that conscious- 
ness did not appear only in the course of world evolution in 
men, there is a great conscient state behind the unseen Power 
that has originated this world. Thus the Samkhya put the Mahat 
Tattxoa or the Universal Consciousness at the very beginning of 
its account of the creation of the world. 

If the entire Universal Force be driven by consciousness and 
if there be a conscient universal Being somewhere, then it must 
be admitted that the universe has been created by the universal 
force from the universal consciousness of that Being. The 
Ancients said that God is that Being, His universal conscious- 
ness is the ultimate source of the universal creation and Vdk, 
Mantra or Veda is the form of that consciousness, as Shabda, 
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conception, ArlhOj all these principles are inherent in His 
consciousness. 

In describing how the Father of this uniVerse created the 
universe, not only Indians but prophets, seers and philosophers 
of other countries also have in many cases said that God first 
expresses His conception of the universe in Shah da or Word. 
The world has been created simultaneously with the creation of 
the Word. The Hindus call this conceptual Word, Vak or 
Veda ; other races have also spoken of the Word in other 
languages. Sir John Woodroffe made a comparative study of 
this subject from which we briefly quote the following; 

“This notion of the Word is very ancient. God speaks the 
Word and the things appear. Thus the Hebrew word for light 
is "Aur”. Genesis .says; ‘God said, Let there be (Aur) light, and 
there was light (Aur)'. The Divine Word is conceived of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as having creative potver. A further stage of 
thought presents to us the concept of an aspect of the Supreme 
Person who creates. Thus we have the Supreme and the Logos, 
Brahman and Shabdabrahman. In Greek, Logos means thought 
and the word 'which denotes the object of thought. To 
Heraclitus, Logos was the principle underlying the universe. . . 
According to Plato, the Logoi were super-sensual primal images 
or patterns (jati) of visible things .... According to PhUo 
Ideas moulded matters. God first produced the intelligible 
world of Ideas which are types -of the physical world. Though 
in itself nothing but Logos, the latter is the author of the ideal 
world. The Author of the Fourth Go.spel took up these ideas 
but gave them expression in such a way as to serve Christian 
theological needs . . . The Fourth Go.spel opens grandly — ‘In 
the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and 
the Word was God.’ — ^These are the very words of Veda: 
Prajapatir vat idamasil. In the beginning was Brahman — Tasya 
vag dviltya Mt, with whom was Vak or the Word.” (The 
Garland of Letters, Chapter I.) 

We find in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad: 

sa taya vaca lena atraana idam sarvam asrjata, 

God created all this universe by that Vak and by that Self. 
The Taittiriya Brahmana says: Immutable Vak, the first-born 
of the Truth, is the nave of Immortality. (T. B. 2. 8. 8. 6.) In 
the Shatapatha Brahmana Vak has been called the eternal and 
universal worker and the source of all creatures — vag vai ajo 
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vaco praja visvakarma. It is stated in the Shaiva Agama that 
Pashupati Mahadeva created the universe by the Vakrupini 
Shakti, (Muir’s ’Original Sanskrit Texts, Verse 39.) 

This Vak at the source of God’s conceptive creation — this 
is the Veda, the Shabda-Brahman. But the Vedic mantras we 
utter by the mouth — did God create the universe uttering these 
very mantras exactly as they are? Though many ignorant 
Pandits of this country hold this view, the matter is not so un- 
scientific and crude. Moreover, people of other countries may 
legitimately regard it as unbelievable that God created this world 
uttering the A^edic mantras of the Aryan land. So the surface 
meaning of the saying that the world was created from the Veda 
cannot be accepted. We have to find out its inner philosophical 
truth. Tliat is why the Tantric Scriptures elucidating the 
mystery of the Mantra, have clearly explained in all detail the 
origin of Shabda-Brahman or Vak. The Tantra says that the 
word ive utter by the mouth is called the Vaikhari. That word 
is the external utterance of the Shabda which is associated with 
our thought or imagination. All our mental states are given 
outer expression by Vaikhari Shabda (spoken speech) ; but the 
Shabda with the help of which the mind carries on its thoughts, 
that mentally uttered Shabda is called Madhyama. Common 
people understand only these two manifestations of Madhyama 
and Vaikhari sounds. But besides being the medium of practical 
thoughts, Madhyama .sounds have also inward movements. 

The ordinary thoughts of men are grouped around ordinary 
external objects, and mental movements are carried on with the 
help of sounds connected with external objects. But when men 
give up all thoughts of external objects and turn inward, then 
internal subtle tattwas are revealed to their vision. Behind the 
gross world made up of the gross earth, air, water, fire and ether, 
diere exist subtle principles which are seen by Yogis. Besides the 
words we use in connection with the gross world, there are many 
sounds arising from the experiences of the subtle world; they 
are not exactly the words of practical use. That is why when a 
man tries to utter by the mouth the sounds heard in subtle 
experience during deep meditation, these cannot be exactly like 
those subtle sounds, they are bound to be like the gross speech 
of his practical use. So when a person expresses any subtle 
tattwa by the mouth in some shabda or mantra) it must be 
understood that that shabda or mantra is only somewhat similar 
to the shabda that was heard internally. The Tantra has many 
Vija-mantraS) they are all gross sounds somewhat similar to 
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sounds heard in the subtle world. Gross and subtle sounds can 
nevei be altogether the same. The same subtle sounds can be 
expressed in two tvays, in two different kinds ol words by men 
belonging to two different countries according to the diflerence 
in their saviskara or tradition. That is why different kinds of 
mantras are in vogue in different countries. But that docs not 
matter ; it is the clearness of the experience that is to be 
appreciated. All these subtle sounds also are included in the 
Madhyaina sounds spoken of by the Tantra ; when the experience 
of these sounds becomes concentrated and continuous, the 
sddhaka can hear the Andhata Dhvani in his inmost heart. It 
is from Andhata Shabda that all other subtle sounds have been 
created. Again, above the subtle world there is the kdrana jagat, 
the causal world, out of which all the subtle and gross things in 
existence, immovable and movable, have been created. The 
sddhaka entering into the causal world can see clearly the pro- 
cess of the origination of the world. That is a jndnamaya jagat, 
a world of Knowledge. That world has its own words of 
Knowledge. With the advent of knowledge, the sounds reveal- 
ing that knowledge are also heard. These sounds are called 
Pashyanti Shabda by the Tantra. Pashyanti Shabda is above 
Madhyama Shabda. The Vedas, the store of knowledge, suggest 
the Pashyanti Shabda. About tlie Tantric conception of the 
development of Pashyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari sounds Sri 
Aurobindo thus writes in Future Poetry. "It is this force, this 
Shakti, to which the old Vedic thinkers gave the name of Vdk, 
the goddess of creative speech, and the Tantric psychists supposed 
that this power acts in us through different subtle nervous 
centres on higher and higher levels of its force, and that thus the 
word has a gradation of its expressive powers of Truth and 
Vision. One may accept as a clue of great utility this idea of 
different degrees of the force of speech, each separately characteris- 
tic and distinguishable, and recognise one of the grades of the 
Tantric classification, Pashyanti, the seeing word.” {The 
Future Poetry, Chap. "The Word and the Spirit”). 

The Tantras teach the method of uplifting Prakrti or 
Nature. Kundalini Shakti is Prakrti. The kundalini has to 
be raised from the bottom to the top through the different 
nervous centres in the human body ; for this purpose Tantric 
sadhaks often do mantra japa (repetition) and inantra dhydna 
(meditation). As a result of meditation on different nervous 
centres, kundalini residing in different centres, the japa of the 
mantra al&o becomes different. The gross uttered mantra is 
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called vaikhari ; the subtle mantra is called madhyamn ; and 
above that the luminous mantra as vak, is called pashyanli. It 
goes without saying that the real sound-form of the subtle mantra 
and the pashyanti vdk can never be uttered by us by the mouth ; 
but the mantra uttered by the mouth can be shaped in the 
mould of subtle experience and truth-experience. As some 
natural words arc formed by the vibrations of our external sense- 
experience so also as a natural reaction of inner experience some 
vaikhari mantras of a somewhat similar kind are created in 
different languages in different countries ; and these are called 
mantras. The mantras of the Veda and the Tantra were all 
created in this way. The vdk or mantra experienced in higher 
planes is not a creation of the mind of man ; that is a natural 
manifestation of truth ; that is why it is called impersonal ; and 
when a mantra corre.sponding to that experience is created by 
the mind or mouth of man, that is accepted as impersonal mantra 
as it depends on impersonal experience even though it has been 
mixed up with the personal effort of man. Here the word 
impersonal is used in a relative sense. It is thus that we find 
the philosophical basis of Apaurashayavad. Sri Aurobindo has 
said: “The Rishi was not the individual composer of the hymn 
but the seer of an eternal truth and an impersonal knowledge. 
The language of Veda itself is sruti — a. rhythm not composed by 
the intellect but heard, a divine word that came vibrating out 
of the Infinite to the inner audience of the man tvho had pre- 
viously made himself fit for the impersonal knowledge.” (The 
Secret of the Vedas, Chapter II). 

When impersonal knowledge of truth becomes revealed to 
direct divine vision, when divine sounds expressing that know- 
ledge are heard (sruta), these sounds constitute what is called 
the Sruti. So by pashyanti vdk we understand divine sruti. But 
in the Vedic age the srutis were addressed to the gods worshipped 
in sacrificial ceremonies. As these divine srutis were expressed 
in Vaikhari speech so spiritual truths also were expressed in the 
terms of sacrifice that were in vogue at that time, as in that age 
sacrifice occupied a pre-eminent place in the practical religion 
of man. The entire Vedic civilisation centred round the yafna 
or the sacrifice. Thus the spiritual truths of the sruti were 
expressed in the terms of the Vedic gods and the Vedic rites. 
We have already said that the language of man at that time had 
a many-sided significance. Words and language were then 
created not to denote particular objects or particular principles, 
but sameness or similarity in quality. It is this creation that 
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was called the natural creation of words. Things or principles 
which possess the common quality inherent in particular acti- 
vities tvere denoted by one word. For instance, the tvord “Agni" 
signifies external fire as well as the fire of internal tajmsya. The 
term Agni was the natural word for all things which gave to 
men the feeling of heat. We have also said that the language 
of that time was based not so much on thought as on experience ; 
so all objects or principles which gave the experience of a 
particular quality were known by the same tvord. As a result of 
this, there was in the Vedic language on one side a description 
of the natural gods connected with sacrifice, on the other hand 
there tvas another significance containing the secret of the Veda — 
an exposition of the spiritual principles which have the .same 
attributes as those of the natural gods. So Sri Aurobindo says : 
“The Vedic hymns were concerned and constituted on these 
principles. Their formulas of ceremonies are, overtly, the details 
of an outward ritual devised for the Pantheistic Nature-worship 
which was the common religion, covertly, the sacred words, the 
effective symbols of a spiritual experience and knowledge .... 
In sober truth, the Vedanta, Purana, Tantra, the philosophical 
schools and the great Indian religions do go back in their source 
to Vedic origin.’’ (The Secret of the Vedas, Chapter I). The 
same word or name then signified a natural god and a spiritual 
principle; again the performance of sacrificial ceremonies and 
the search for spiritual • truths were at that time carried on 
simultaneously. There was a natural harmony between Vedic 
sacrifice and Vedic Yoga. 

'^Vhen Tantric sddhand was shaped by Tantric scriptures in 
Sanskrit, Tantric Vija mantras also were used at that time. In 
that age the language of men was not merely based on ex- 
perience, it had become intellectual ; that was contemporaneous 
with the age of philosophy. The Science of Grammar also had 
reached a high level at that time. That is why the mantras of 
the Tantra were formed on the basis of language as determined 
by Grammar. The Tantric sadhaka learnt by experience that 
the sounds that are heard when one meditates on the essential 
condition of all worldly and subtle tathuas have a similarity with 
the letters of the alphabet. So the Tantric sddhakas began to 
express all worldly and transcendent principles and truths with 
the help of the letters of the alphabet. These were called by 
them the Vifa mantras. They advanced in sadhand as well as 
in spiritual knowledge wdth the help of these mantras which 
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are as living and full of creative power as the Vedic mantras. 
Such alphabetical seed-symbols {V ija-mantras) ivere in vogue 
also among other races. 

The origin of the Tantric as well as the Vedic mantra, 
however, is to be found in one and the same mantra. Both 
these systems accepted the Om as the source and beginning of 
all mantras. This Om is the centre of all Pashyanii Shabdas. 
This is the Kdrana Shabda or the cau.sal sound. It is called the 
cause of all as it comes first of all. The state from which the 
gross and the subtle worlds have ari.seii is the causal state, and 
that is a state full of con.sciousness and knowdedge. The power 
of this knowledge is the fundamental source of the universal 
creation. As this power is full of knowledge, it is the Pashyanii 
Shakti, and the vibrational sound of this Shakti is the “Om'\ 
However the Om that we utter by the mouth or think with the 
mind is not the real sound of Om. The real Om is the dhvani 
or sound belonging properly to the causal wmrld ; that cannot 
be heard unless one reaches that region, and that cannot be 
uttered by the mouth. That can be heard by the divine ear 
and its light can be seen by the divine vision. 

But the pashyanti is not the ultimate ; the Tantra speaks of 
an utterly supreme state of shabda which is the first movement 
of Brahman — Tantra calls that the para. Para vah is at the root 
of all creation ; wherever it is said that God created by the vdk, 
it is to be understood as the para vdk. The Tantra, the Upani- 
shad, the Veda, the Bible and all other Srutis have eulogised 
this vdk as the direct manifestation of God. Para vdk is the 
original source of all Srutis. If we call the pashyanti shabda the 
jndnamaya or seeing word, of the causal world, then para vdk 
has to be called the great cause or the vijndna. It is not difficult 
to understand that there is some sound in every movement ; 
soundless movement or vibration is an impossibility. So when 
at the time of the direct manifestation of God there is a first 
movement of his creative power, at that very time a natural 
sound of vijndna or vijndnamayi shakti arises, and that is the 
Para vdk. Para vdk is the vibration sound of para prakrti or 
Ishvara-Shakti. This para vdk or the supreme shabda has been 
called the Mahdndda in the Tantra. In Tantric tcrminolog)' 
shaktipdta or causal stress also refers to this. Mahdndda as the 
first movement of Shakti is the first manifestation of God and 
from that is born Pardbindu. Pardbindu is a concentrated and 
more developed state of Mahdndda ; and it is from Pardbindu, 
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tliat the Om is born, so says the Tantra. These things have 
been clearly explained in the Sharada-Tilak Tanlia: 
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The Vija mantra Om is the sound symbol of the universal 
creation. In the course of analysing this, the Tantra has 
revealed the mystery of creation. Sachchidananda Parameshsara 
first manifests himself as Pardnada through his Shakti. It is 
Pardnada which being concentrated turns into Parabindit. 
Pardbindu becomes threefold and gives rise to Bindimdda and 
Vijdtmaka Pranava or the OM: all Srutis follow the Om. Here 
Pardnada and Pardbindu really signify Para Vdk. Again, the 
Om rising out of Pardbindu manifests the Pashyanti Vdk. It 
goes without saying that all this is an attempt to describe 
through sound-symbols the process of the gradual manifestation 
of a Truth wliidi is beyond mind and speech. So we have to 
look at the truth underlying the symbols. It is not sufficient to 
look at the gross mantra. The Veda also says that the word has 
four status, three of which are hidden behind, only the fourth 
one is spoken by man (Rig Veda, I. 164). Para vdk is beyond 
the mind and the intelligence ; it is unthinkable, supramental ; 
Pashyanti is above the mind and the intelligence, so we can call 
it the Overmind. Sri Aurobindo has described supramental 
knowledge as the direct manifestation of Truth and Ishvara 
Shakti ; the Overmenial is the second stage of the creative drive 
of Shakti after this first moving forth ; it is out of this stage that 
the knower, the knowledge and the known and all other things 
in the world have been created. The working of knowledge is 
associated with sound ; so all .sound symbols and sound concepts 
rise from the Overmind, then they are manifested in the 
language formed by the mind and the intellect, and lastly in 
uttered spech. 

All unmanifest, unthinkable, spiritual, illumined shah das 
are changed in the mental mould when they are expressed in 
uttered speech. I’hose who can bring the unmanifest divine 
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word into uttered speech are the Rishis. Seated in the highei 
consciousness, they sec divine truths through Revelation ; they 
hear the dhvani of divine truths through inspiration, and they 
express these as man Iras through the uttered speech of the illu- 
mined mind and intelligence. About this mantra Sri Aurobindo 
says : “There is also a speech, a supramental word, in which the 
higher knowledge, vision or thought can clothe itself within w 
lor expression.” (The Synthesis of Yoga, Chapter LXX). 

Though all mantras of all Rishis may not be expressive ol 
the highest truth, in the mantras of many Rishis in the world 
there are expressions of intuitions and intuitive experiences 
which are below the Supermind and the Overmind. So Sri 
Aurobindo writes in Future Poetry: “The inspired word comes, 
as said of the old Vedic seers, from the home of truth, sadandt 
I Iosya. The word comes secretly from above the mind but it 
is plunged first into our intuitive depths and emerges imper- 
fectly to be shaped by the poetic feeling and intelligence .... 
the more we can bring in of its direct power of vision the more 
intuitiv'e and illumined becomes the word of our utterance.” 
{The Future Poetry, chap. “The Word and the Spirit”). The 
sound form of the higher truth has to be received without 
allowing it to be deformed or distorted by the mental intellect 
or lower experiences, the mind and the vital have to be opened 
as pure and transparent channels for the expression of the truth ; 
only then we can find a pure speech-form of the truth even in 
the gross word. The more a man approaches the Intuition, the 
more illumined vision and poetic quality appear in his speech 
and writing ; for, in the language of the Vedas, the seer of the 
mantra, the Rishi, is the poet. No doubt the age of the practical 
use of the Sanskrit language is past ; but today the truth has to 
be expressed in the various current languages. The Hindus in 
ancient times did not set any limits to seerhood. They have set 
forth even the mantras of the Koran in the Allah Upanishad. 
Rishis were born in all countries. Mantras also have been 
uttered in all languages. Today also the time has come for 
invoking the mantrashakti in the various current languages of 
the world. The modern age is rationalistic, so the language of 
this age has the definitiveness and clearness characteristic of in- 
tellectual discernment and reasoning. So the modern languages 
are not suitable for the sound-symbols like the Vedas or for the 
Vija mantras like the Tantra ; still mantras can be expressed in 
intellectual langitages as we find in the Upanishads, the Gita and 
the Chandi. The intellectual language ol man such as English 
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can be reformed, improved upon and turned into a language 
shaped in the light of the truth. Sri Aurobindo himself is the 
greatest example of this. All his compositions have the character 
of the mantra, they are luminous and throb with manlrashakti. 
All hearers and readers of his mantras cannot but render the 
highest homage of their heart to his Lshvari Gita, The Mother^ 
which is the highest manifestation of the mantra. The last 
chapter of The Mother is the mantra of mantras, the mystery 
ol mysteries, — for the seeker of knowledge it is the divine 
Gayatri of Para Vidya, for the worker it is the resplendent stair- 
case of truth, for the devotee it is tlie immortal message of di\ine 
love. 
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Sri Aurobindo the Modern Messiah 


By Dr. Sushii. Chandra Miitkr, M.A., D.Litt. 


Our age uudoiibtcclly nccd.s an A\'atar, for il iiiarkcdly 
exhibits the characteristics, the decline of dliarma and the rise 
of adharma, given by tlie Gita of an age when (he Divine finds 
it necessary to incarnate Himself. How far the ratioiialisL would 
belie\'c in the fact of such an incarnation in a particular age 
when the given characteristics arc prominent enough, and thci'c- 
forc the need for the incarnation not questioned, is a matter for 
contro\'ersy, tvhich we shall avoid ; but the Light towards which 
the afflicted humanity must turn for guidance and solace is and 
mu.st be self-revealing at source and is destined eventually to 
os'crcorae the scepticism that may obstruct its self-propagation. 
While that seems yet to be a. question of some time, it may 
nevertheless be pointed out in the meantime that it is precisely 
such a role that Sri Aurobindo’s writings, and more specially his 
intensive sddhand, are to play in the drama of self-destruction 
that is unfolding before the humanity of to-day, and of rccon-i 
struclion that is to unfold before the humanity of to-morrow. 

What is most significant in this connection is that Sri 
Aurobindo is himself above the struggle in ■which the world is 
involved to-day. In serene detachment he is witnessing all the 
grim tragedies that are being enacted ; in infinite compassion 
he is emitting rays of light on the enveloping gloom ; with an 
unerring vision of the Truth he is arraying the forces of Know- 
ledge against the forces of Ignorance. This is the crying need 
of the hour ; and our .salutations to him rvho fulfils this need. 

One of man’s outstanding achievements in the development 
of his intellectual life has perhaps been to have hit upon one 
master idea, the idea of Evolution which has given him a clue 
to the Truth that is manifesting in him. Although incorporated 
in the body of human thought centuries ago, this idea has been 
employed witli some degree of thoroughness only recently when 
all forms of life and existence so far manifested on earth have 
been comprehended in a continuous unity of development. Of 
this idea, Sri Aurobindo has brought out the implications in a 
manner that is at once a marvel and a solace ; for here lies 
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dormant the brightest hope for humanity, not merely the possi- 
bility but the inevitability of its salvation. In the continuous 
process of development of the different forms of existence, 
Nature has. it has been .shown to its, successively and progre-ssively 
overcome in the higher forms the limitations to which the lower 
forms had been subject. And so in the onward march of evolu- 
tion, the limitations to which human life and consciousness are 
now subject are to be progressively and ultimately overcome. 
A divine life is promised to man here on earth, not in a woiid 
hereafter. The kingdom of Heaven on earth of which Christ 
spoke two milleniums ago is now held out not merely as the 
future hope but as the inevitable destiny of mankind. Sri Auro- 
liindo has thus heralded the dawn of a new era of illumination 
that is to come upon humanity. 

Ncverthele.ss, torn as we are for the pre.sent by communal, 
national and international feuds, we may and do naturally 
expect of the modern Messiah to give us such light as would 
show us the way out of the hopeless rae.ss that we have made of 
our life. A precise principle, a definite line of action to tide 
over the present crisis is what is immediately demanded. This 
is not the time, many of us may and do think, to indulge in 
metaphysical diatribes on the materialistic outlook on life and 
its excessive pre-occupation with things temporal and imperma- 
nent. We have now to reckon, with forces that tlireaten to 
destroy our very existence on earth. Not to the philosopher, 
nor to the prophet, but to the general who can lead a victorious 
army across the battlefield must we now' turn as our possible 
Saviour. 

There is an element of truth in this line of thought, and we 
may continue to think like this for some time in future ; but such 
truth as is herein contained belongs to a lower level of conscious- 
ness out of which humanity is now struggling to rise into a 
higher level where it would no longer have any application. It 
is time that tve ponder deeply and more deeply and yet more 
deeply on an old problem that has acquired such an immense 
complexity as to present entirely new feature.s. Our battlefields 
have now extended so immeasurably beyond their original pro- 
portions that the general to lead a victorious army across them 
has made himself scarce. Everywhere, in every column from 
the first to the fourth, there is lurking the fifth. Oyer against 
the problem of the war-weary war-lord: how to win and what 
peace terms to dictate to the vanquished, has been posed the 
problem of the war-wcary pacifist: how to yield and what^ peace 
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terms to dictate to the victor! In fact, while tanks devastate 
and bombs rain death and destruction, between victory and 
defeat the line of demarcation seems to be fast fading. If we 
are really to come to an end of our struggle, we have to revise 
fundamentally many of our old notions, discard old values and 
rise to an entirely higher level of consciousness. 

Not to the general, therefore, who can only achieve dubious 
and short-lived I’icLories, but to the poet, the philosopher, the 
prophet who can educate us to the new values that are emerging 
out of the present world-wide conflict, must we turn for guidance 
and sustenance. We need the imagination of the poet and the 
artist to weave a cosmos out of the chaos of materials that are 
being heaped upon us by the increasing contact between 
nations. We need the speculative insight of the philosopher to 
formulate ideals to press upon facts, to dynamise the truths 
yielded by Nature to the questionings of Science. And last but 
not the least, we need the prophet, not the foresight of the 
statesman and die diplomat who oftner than not miscalculates, 
the truth being to him only a secondary consideration, but the 
sweeping and unerring vision of the prophet to interpret to us 
the new tendencies that may be manifesting and to measure, 
direct and control the new forces that may be operating. And 
above all, in the midst of all the confusion created by the 
defeaning clang and clatter of clashing arms, while we need, by 
all means, to resist aggression by armed force, we need even 
more to prevent it by spreading the light and the wisdom of 
the Yogin, by the gradual working of supramental gnosis 
descending upon our earth-consciousness. To whom, therefore, 
at this hour of crisis, can we turn but to the Saint of Pondicherry 
who combines all these roles in a marvellous synthesis? 

Ever since he went into voluntary retirement, his one 
endeavour has been that mankind should awake to the latent 
possibilities in him and steadily develop forces to realise them. 
The Yogin of all yogins, his one aim has been not merely his own 
individual perfection and liberation, to that he certainly attaches 
gi-eat value as the necessary first step to the attainment of his 
nobler divine purpose, — ^but also the lifting up of the entire 
human race to the higher level of life and consciousness which is 
open to it. To this end has been directed his entire sadhana, 
his karma and his jnanam, his will-force and his knowledge- 
force in a single-pointed integrality. An idealist, eveiy inch of 
his being, he is yet not a visionary idealist, but the keenest and 
the most acute observer of men and things. A dreamer, and a 
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colossal dreamer at that, he dreams and visualises with a clarity 
and a precision that are only his, and are yet to dawn upon 
others of the human race. So it is that he is imperceptibly but 
steadily marshalling the forces which are to bring down and 
establish on earth the harmony needed for the adjustment of 
the vast changes wrought by science in man’s outer life to the 
life ol his inner being. Indeed we may say with confidence 
and certitude that there has been no field of human endeavour 
but has been illuminated by his revealing analysis. If during 
tit is hour of peril and crisis, he continues to give us metaphysical 
di.ssertations, it is because he is the modern representative of that 
genius of India to whose perspective of eternity metaphysics 
could nev'er be a merely intellectual pastime but always and 
inevitably an intensely practical necessity. With his thorough 
assimilation of the European culture which provided him the 
basis of his early education, he is the chosen instrument of God 
in this age to reveal to man His secret intention behind such a 
great impact as that between the continents of Europe and Asia. 
To the West which has to-day seized the material power for 
good or for evil, he is not merely interpreting the wisdom of 
the East, but presenting it in a new, living and dynamic form 
charged with all the forces of a great creation, greater than any 
that has so far been attempted. Through him to-day, India 
offers to the world a richer and a deeper synthesis of the material 
and the spiritual problems than has ever before been presented 
in history. 

It is indeed idle and irrational to expect in any particular 
age that one who is believed to be an incarnation of the Godhead 
should prove that fact by miraculous feats. Incarnations have 
appeared on earth from age to age, but not until their missions 
have been fulfilled has the fact of their incarnation been clear 
to the minds of any but the few contemplative men. The 
Messiali will not, in a moment by a fiat of his will, destroy the 
evil forces of Darkness and Ignorance and establish forthwith 
the reign of Light and Truth on earth. That has never 
happened in history, just because the Divine Will cannot submit 
to and work under the direction of the human will, however 
noble, magnanimous and philanthropic. Whatever is happening 
in the world, it must be noted, is and has been willed by God, 
is part of Nature's evolutionary programme in a scheme definitely 
decreed, though with infinite freedom and possibilities of 
variation. 

The pre.sent crisis has no doubt been precipitated by the 
50 *33 
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failure oL man lo envisage and define clearly an ideal form of 
unity for the expression of the collective life of diverse and 
heterogenous groups ol men who had developed in their own 
way their own culture and civilisation and have now come closer 
in a world rendered more compact by modern Science. Such 
an ideal has indeed, emerged vaguely into consciousness as a 
result of the pressure of circumstances, but it is high time that 
a sincere and strenuous, even if fruitless, effort be made lo 
achieve the extremely difficult final harmony between the indi- 
vidual at one end and the highest aggregate, the totality of 
mankind at the other. Such a final harmony can only be 
achieved tlirough a series of intermediate adjustments between 
the individual and a number of lesser aggregates which inter- 
vene as necessary stages of a progressive human culture. In his 
book “The Ideal of Human Unity”, Sri Aurobindo takes great 
pains to examine the progress so far made, and indicate lines 
of possible further advance. Long experiments with mechanical 
administrative devices, he tells us, have so far resulted in the 
evolution of the Nation-unit as humanity’s halting place in its 
progressive approach towards universality through larger and 
larger aggregates. A supra-national unit evolving out of the 
impact between European and Asiatic cultures might possibly 
have been the next step in this progressive aggregation, as 
demonstrating by the creation of new habits of mental attitude 
and common life, the practical possibility of unifying the whole 
human race in a single 'family ; but such a possibility has now 
been definitely excluded by the foUy of statesmen, the formidable 
passion of the masses and the obstinate self-interest of established 
egoisms. New attempts at unification of large groups of men by 
political and administrative means after the manner of ancient 
Rome cannot in the modem conditions succeed. Their only 
possible result has been what we are witnessing to-day, the ^vorld- 
wide conflagration. 

Not a world-state, therefore, but a free world-union founded 
on the plinciple of freedom and variation, is to be the ultimate 
basis of the final harmony to evolve between the individual and 
the collective life of humanity. How soon such a world-union 
would emerge depends upon various factors, the most important 
being the radical transformation of the Nation-Idfea, engendered 
by a total spiritual transformation of the individual, such as 
would enable him both as an individual and as a member of a 
spiritualised community to live in the Spirit rather than in his 
individual or group-egoism, yet losing none of his individual or 
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group-power to express in his own way, the divinity in him. 
Unfortunately, in the present state of man’s mental and spiritual 
development, while he yet lives in the Ignorance, he lacks that 
unifying and harmonising knowledge tvhich alone can reconcile 
the conflicting half-truths represented by individualism and com- 
munism. “That knowledge”, Sri Aurobindo tells us, “belongs 
to a deeper principle of our being to which oneness and inte- 
grality are native. It is only by finding that in ourselves that we 
can solve the problem of our existence and with it the problem 
of the true way of individual and communal living.” (The Life 
Divine, Vol. II, p. 1152). 

In his numerous works, Sri Aurobindo throws light from 
diverse angles, such as may open the vision of persons belonging 
to various stadia of culture and development, on the path long 
and arduous to the finding of this deeper principle of our being 
which alone has this saving knowledge. Can we not, therefore, 
demand wdth faith and confidence that while wars are being 
fought and empires are tumbling, while statesmanship and 
military strategy are running headlong into bankruptcy, it is only 
meet and proper that wc turn for light and guidance to this 
conscious embodiment of the Divine “Seer-Will” who reveals to 
humanity the significance behind its half-blind endeavours? As 
Sri Aurobindo himself puts it, “The Messiah or Avatar is 
nothing but this, the divine Seer-Will descending upon the 
human consciousness to reveal to it the divine meaning behind 
our half-blind action and to give along with the vision the 
exalted will that is faithful and performs and the ideal force that 
executes according to the vision”. (Ideal and Progress, pp. 14-15). 

With my salutation to this divine Seer-Will on the occasion 
of his seventy-first birthday, my one prayer to God is that 
humanity may hearken to His voice now articulate in His 
messenger while there is yet time, 



Para Prakrtir Jivabhuta 

• • 

(A criticism examined*) 

By T. V. Kapali Sastri 

Sri Aurobindo’s Essays on the Gita contain an early adum- 
bration of the philosophy which is so magnificently expounded 
in The Life Divine. But the Essays were not written in the 
traditional spirit of orthodox exponents of systems, to win 
support for their teachings by proving their conformity to the 
accepted authorities. He saw that his o^vn realisations bore 
testimony to the truths embodied in the teachings of the Gita 
and expounded it in the light of his wisdom tor the benefit of 
those who are prepared to go from the letter of the scripture to 
the spirit beyond it. His unique contribution to the under- 
standing of the Gita lies in his interpretation of the Purush- 
ottama doctrine — the three Puruslias and the two Prakrtis. A 
pregnant phrase in the Gita is ‘‘para prakrtir jivabhuta’’ which 
Sri Aurobindo explains as meaning "the Para Prakrti has 
become the Jiva”. Objection is taken to this interpretation and 
it has been argued with a certain amount of plausibility that 
the compound jivabhuta according to the canons of Grammar 
cannot mean "become the Jiva”, and to express this latter 
meaning we need the compound jlvlbhula and that is why 
Acharya Shankara has rightly taken it to mean "Jiva Itself”. 
To persons not conversant with Sanskrit grammar, this argu- 
ment presented with a show of learning may become a 
stumbling-block to the acceptance of Sri Aurobindo’s interpreta- 
tion, but a careful study of the relevant rules of Grammar will 
show convincingly that not only docs SrT Aurobindo’s inter- 
pretation do no violence to the language, but that in the context 
it is the right interpretation, the only interpretation possible. 
VVe arc not concerned here to examine the general philosophic 
position of Shankara or to expound that of Sri Aurobindo, nor 
even to show that the latter conforms to the spirit of the 
teachings of the Upanishads and the Gita, We confine our- 
selves to this one point in Grammar and show that far from 

* Vide Modern Review, August 1942, page 177. 
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twisting tile text to fit it to his own system, Sri Aurobindo 
explains the phrase naturally and in strict accordance with the 
precepts of grammar. 

It has been urged that jtvfibhula means jiva itself (the same 
as jlva) and that it can never mean what has become the jlva, 
and that for the latter sense the expression must be jlvibhutd. 
We shall presently see that the latter compound should not be 
used in all cases of "becoming” and it can be used only under 
certain conditions, and where .such conditions arc not present 
we have to use the first compound to convey the sense of 
“becoming” and that Acharya Shankara himself and odicrs 
following him have done so. 

Let us then study the import ol the faddhila affix evi, by 
which compounds like jlvlbhuta are formed, and understand 
where it could be used and where it should not, so that we can 
show that bhu in the sense of “become" can be and is vised even 
when it is not preceded by cut. The Sutra is "kr-bhv‘ asti- 
yoge sampadya-kartari coih", "Abhiita-tad-bhave” is the 
Vartika on this Sutra of Panini. V. 4. 50. The Vartika is very 
important, so important that the Ka^ika reads it in the Sutra 
itself. "When the word expresses the new slate attained by the 
agent and the verbs hr, bhu, and as ai'c joined to it, the affix 
evi comes after that word”. The case of a thing arriving at a 
stale of being what it was not is called "atfJiula-tad-bhava”. 
That is to say, when something has become that which it was 
not previously, this affix evi is added to the stem. Let us pause 
here and note the implication of the Vartika. The evi affix is 
added only when the agent completely changes and arrives at 
the modified state, "yaira prakffi-ivarupatn eva viknra-rupatdm 
dpadyamdnam vivaksyale" . Thus when we say “patah sukli- 
bhavati” the cloth has become white, tve mean that the whole 
cloth has become white. If we mean a partial whitening, we 
have to say so expre.ssly ’ckade.^ena’. Panini, V. 4, 52 gives 
optionally the affix i&ti as a substitute for evi to convey the 
sense of total change. Cut by iuelf is used to convey the .sense 
of total change. This will be obvious from Bhat{ojI’s irtti on 
Panini sutras, V. 4 — 50, 52, 53 in his Kaumudi. 

Therefore, wherever the afiix evi does not apply, we use 
simply bhuta and form the compound ‘'sup supa” (noun joined 
to a rioun) in the sense of "become”, for the root bhu means 
“to be" as well as “to become” as we shall see presently. Here 
the Gita rightly avoids the ct/i as it does not mean that the 
Supreme Nature in its totality has become the prua, Sri Auro- 
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bindo has made it abundantly dear in the Essays that this 
Supreme Nature is not identical with the jtva in the sense “that 
there is nothing else or that it is only nature of becoming and 
not at all of being ; that could not be the supreme Nature of 
the Spirit . . . Even in time it is something more”. 

Now that w'e have shown why bhuta without a evi is used 
in the sense of becoming, we shall proceed to point out that 
Adiarya Shankara and others following him have interpreted 
the compounds ending in bhuta as in Brahmabhuta, Jivabhuta 
in the sense of becoming or attaining the state of Brahman, 
assuming the form of Jiva, as the case may be. Shankarananda 
is considered to be the most famous among the Advaitic com- 
mentators on the Gita. He says — Jivabhutah "nama-rupa- 
vyakaranaya ksetrajnatam gatah pramata bhiitva tisthati” 
(the eternal portion, iandtana amsa having attained or assumed 
the condition of kseArajha, the Knower of the field, for the 
purpose of manifesting or developing Name and Form, has 
become the cogniser). Note that gatah and bhutvd connote 
respectively the senses of attaining a state and becoming. This 
Advaitin is no mean authority. Is he wrong in having rendered 
in this way mamaiva anisafy sandtano jivabhutah'? In un- 
mistakable terms he has taken the compound to mean that the 
eternal portion of the Supreme has attained the state of 
kseirajha and has become the Cogniser (of course pheno- 
menally, to meet the requirements of the doctrine of Maya). 
Again, Shankara himself in his commentaiy on this verse is con- 
fronted with the 'question of the Partless Jiirarhia having a 
part arhia. He explains amh jivabhuta (portion as jiva) to 
mean that the jiva is formed (apparently or illusorily) as a por- 
tion of Myselfl (sa ca jivo mad-arhMvena kalpitah). These 
two instances are enough to show how jivabhuta is construed 
by Shankara and another of the same school. Shankara himself 
earlier in the commentary rightly takes amia as the uddeiya 
and jiva as the vidheya; that means that arhsa or portion is 
the subject and jivatva or the state of jiva is predicated of it. 
He could have straightly said arhiah jivatvena kalpitali. For 
the purpose of his philosophy he makes the jiva appear as 
formed into the arh&a of the Supreme. Be it as it may ; what 
matters is that the act of forming or attaining or becoming is 
implicit in these renderings of jivabhuta and Shankarananda 
quoted above makes it quite explicit. 

Let us take another example of a compound ending in 
bhuta and show from Shankara’s commentary on the Gita that 
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becoming or attaining is implicit in the sense of the compound. 
“brahma-bhutah” Ch. XVIH. 64. Shankara says "brahma 
praptah" ; that is — one tvho has attained the Brahman. He does 
not say that it is the same as Brahman or Brahman itself, as the 
critic holds. According to the critic, the compound here must 
be rendered as ‘the same as Brahman’, ‘Brahman Itself’, but 
Shankara holds differently. Why does he use the verb pra-ap 
ill explaining brahma-hhuta as brahma praptah} Here it is 
necessary to consider the Sanskrit verbs that are commonly used 
to denote ‘becoming’. Panini uses the verb sam-pad as in 
sampadya-kartari V. 4. 50, abhividhau sanipada V. 4. 53. The 
act of attaining the state of something or somebody is the 
meaning of the verb ; and because this sampatti is the same as 
prnpti (attainment), Shankara has rendered brahma-bhutah into 
brahma praptah (one who has attained the state of Brahman). 
Here he has rightly taken the verb bhu to mean ‘to become’, 
sampad’; only he has used the transitive verb pra-dp. 

Bhu is often used in the sense of becoming ; forms derived 
from it are often so used. We shall again quote Shankara from 
his commentary on the Gita, Ch, XIII. 30. Brahma sampd- 
dyate, brahmaiva bhavati (‘he attains Brahman’ means ‘h^ 
becomes Brahman’), The Tikakara Anandagiri gives a note on 
this, ‘brahma-sampattir ndma purnatvena abhivyahti-heto}} 
sarvasya dtma-satkrtatvat ca, brahmaivetV — brahma-sampatti 
means ‘'becoming Brahman or being Brahman itself”, because 
of the manifestation in fullness and of all being the Self”. 
Again Ch. XVIII. 54, — "brahma-bhuyaya kalpate" — brahma- 
bhavanaya samartho bhavati. On this Anandagiri says, 
brahmaiio bhavanam, anusandhana-paripaka-patyantam sdksdt 
karanam’. (Calm continuous .search or enquiry ripens into 
realisation — this is called attaining the state of Brahman or 
becoming Brahman). 

Thus it will be seen that the verbs bhu and sam-pad are 
u.sed in the sense of becoming. We have given instances mainly 
from the Gita and its Advaitic commentators. But if we turn 
to the Upanishads, w.e can better appreciate the phrases of the 
Gita, bhuta-bhdvanaj bhutabhdvodbhavakara, madhdvabhdvita, 
brahmahhuya, brahmabhuta, fivabhutaj etc. The Advaitin 
Nllakantha, the commentator on the Mahabharata in explaining 
the verse XV. 7. quotes the Taittiriya Upanishad II. 6. {Tat 
sx^tyd tadevdnupravUat . . . satyam abhavat) to show that it 
is Brahman that has become everything, abliavat. The concep- 
tion of becoming is essential, indispensable for g proper under- 
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Standing ot the Gita and the Upanishads. The root bhu served 
the purpose of the ancient seers and thinkers to denote becoming 
or manifestation which was also their conception — or, shall we 
say, perception — of the truth of Creation. We may note, for 
instance, that bhava means birth which is manifestation and does 
not mean existence for which the root as is used, — sat, existence. 
But this distinction is not always made in common usage. 
Nevertheless, we cannot afford to ignore the radical significance 
of these words in the ancient texts. And it is because the 
commentators were aware of the sense of becoming attached to 
bhu that they have rendered the term jivabhuta in the tvay 
that we have .shown from their tvritings. 

Thus far we have made mention of the Advaitic commen- 
taries on the Gita and cited instances of the usage of bhiita in 
the sense of ‘attained the state of or ‘become’. It is superfluous 
to multiply citations fnjm the vast field of Sanskrit literature in 
general ; nevertheless, it would be profitable to go straight to 
the source-books on Sanskrit grammar and consult standard 
authorities on the point at issue. When tve do so and examine 
passages that are relevant for our enquiry, we find that the great 
grammarians have settled the question and decisively put a final 
seal on the derivative significance of bhUta at the end of com- 
pounds such as praviana-bhuta, jlva-bhuta, etc. In the Maha- 
bhasya, the monumental gloss of Patanjali on Panini’s .sutras, 
we meet with the phrase pramana-bhuta acaryah under the 
Vrdclhi-samjna-sutra. Kaiyata’s note on it reads, "pramimyam 
prapta ity’arthah", meaning "the acarya who has attained (the 
position ofl authority’’. He further elucidates the phrase 
pramana-bhuta by deriving bhuta form bhu praptau, a root 
of the tenth conjugation. Here arises a doubt ; if bhu is taken 
as a tenth conjugational root and the past participle ta is suffixed 
to it, the result would be bhavita and not bhiita. But it is 
cleared thus: there is a group of fifty roots including the root 
bhu praptau in the tenth conjugation which optionally drop 
the tenth conjugational sign riic (aya) {A dhriad va; vibhUshita- 
nickah) ; so much so that the third person present singular is 
bhavayale or bhavate and the past part, is bhavita, or .bhuta, 
which means prapta, as Kaiyata has explained. Commenting on 
this passage of Kaiyata, Ntge^a in his Uddyota explains the 
necessity of deriving bhuta from bhu of the tenth conj. which 
means ‘to attain’ or ‘to obtain’. He says that as bhu of the 1st 
conj.' means ‘to be’ or ‘to be born', there will have to be evi 
before it, thereby conveying the sense of a total change of the 
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agent — which in the example is acarya — into the thing denoted 
by the ^vord {praumna) preceding bliuta. In that case it tvould 
be pranidmhhrda. As that is not the sense meant to be con- 
veyed, that is to say, as what is meant is not that the aedrya 
has completely changed into pramdna, we avoid the evi and 
mean by the phrase pramdna-bhuta dedryah 'the aedrya^ who 
has modally become the authority’ pramdnam dedryah prakd- 
idularena bhutah. 

This is interesting and precisely applicable to the case of 
‘pard prakrlir fivahbutd’. By adapting Nagesha’s language, we 
may say, 'pard prakrtir jivabhuta' means 'jtvah pard prakrtih 
prakdrdnt arena bhutd’, the Supreme Nature has modally attained 
the state of Jiva. Again, it would be instructive to note what 
the Chaya, Vaidyanatha’s annotation on Nagesha, says in this 
connection. It puts the pertinent question: “if pramdna-bhula 
means the same as pramdna, then pramdnam alone svould do ; 
why should there be bhuta added to it?” The answer is that 
pramdna-bhuta is not the same as pramdna; it means pramdna- 
hhdvila tvhich is the same as pramdnyam prdpfa. From the 
foregoing brief discussion it would be clear that pramdiiam is 
not the same as prarndni-hhula or pramdna-hhdla ; these three 
expressions dilTer in their significances and are not inter- 
changeable.* 

Now let us take the present ca.se of pard prakrlir jiva- 
bhutd. If itN be meant that the Supreme Nature is the same as 
Ji\a or the Jiva It.self, then the expression would be 'par 3 
prakrtir Jtuah'; if it were intended to convey the sense that 
pard {jrakrti, the Supreme Nature has completely changed and 
become in its totality the Jira, then pard prakrtir Jlvibhutd 
would be the phrasing ; but when it is not meant that the 
Supreme Nature has absolutely changed into and therefore in 
that sense become the Jiva or that it is itself the Jiva or the 
same as Jiva, but meant that tlic Supreme Nature is the Jiva 
in some way or mode, prahdra, to use the word of the grammarian 
quoted already, or in some aspect or part, aiiisa, as the Gita 

"•When earlier in the Maliablia.sya Kaiyata explains 'sSiuanya-hhutam' 
as 'samStiyain iva’, the Uddyola dissents from the view that the word bMla 
can be treated as iipainH-vacaka; but it has been the convention to resolve 
the compounds, such as pltr-bhiitoi into pitra hilyah or ‘like a father’ 

This is indeed looseh’ done; but it is taken to be equivalent to pilrivam 
praptuh ‘attained the “position of a father’ which is the same as ‘become a 
father 'i» a way’ prakarantamia pita bhrdalj,. The same applies to paiyya- 
bhatam iartram, the body has attained the slate of an article of merchandise, 
which is tlie same as saying loosely that the body is an article of merchandise ; 
the same is the case with other expressions .such as aAgabMta or aih^abJillta, 
‘has attained the .status of or become a limb or a part’. 
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reminds us, then the correct expression is none other than the 
one that we have discussed, para prakrtir Jlvabhula. 

And this is precisely the coastruction put upon the phrase 
in Sri Aurohindo’s exposition of the Gita: for in unequivocal 
terms he has rcitcratccl the idea that the Supreme Nature is the 
nature of the One Supreme Spirit which is higher than its mani- 
festation as Jiva, that it is not in its essence the JIva, Jlvatniika, 
but it is Jhabhuta, has formulated itself as Jiva providing a 
spiritual basis tor the manifold becoming in the cosmos. Tested 
and thus dissolved, the difficulty of grammar that ushered in 
the objection turns helpful, leaving us to appreciate better the 
interpretation of the great phrase rich with profound thought — 
an interpretation which, as has been shown, is in perfect accord 
with the usage and strictly conforms to the canons of Sanskrit 
grammar. 
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